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ON THE rUEPLE TEEEOTL FOUND IN SGILLY. 

By C. C. Babington, M.A., IMPS. 

(PlATE XIIL) 

It lias been tlioiiglit advisable to give a figure of tlie very pretty 
Trefoil found in tbc Scilly Isles by Fred. Townsend, Esq., in June, 
1862, and first noticed at p. 216 of VoL L of this Jounml, Not 
that we arc able or desirous to distinguisb it specifically, altlioiigb 
wlien first seen we tliouglit it might be distinct; for no characters 
seem to exist for separating it from the Tnjolium repem, Linn, j in¬ 
deed, had the flowers been pale, it is hardly possible that any transient 
doubt concerning their specific identity could have arisen. The sin*' 
gularly dark tint acquired by the upper parts of the vexillum and al© 
renders the flowers so remarkable and so beautiful as to attract the at^ 
tention of persons who are comparatively unobservant in botanical 
matters. Difteront, however, as these elegant flowers seem from the 
white or wliitish flowers of T, repms, wo need otily go into the next 
crop of White Clover to obtain an abundance of tinted flowers. Cer-* 
tainly our fields do not furnish .such dijeply-coloured and ornamental 
flowers as are possessed by the plant from Scilly, Imt a considerable 
approach is made to them. The coloured flowers of the true 11 repem 
are rather more or less deep pink or rose-purple,’^ as described by 
Lowe (* Flora of Madeira/ 150), than deep purple, as the Plate will 
show that they are in the plant now figured. It is also deserving of 
iiotice that in T, repens the colour is most marked on the back of tha 
IX. [jANirAET 1; 1864.] B ' 
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vcxilliuTi, just above tlic calyx-tuhc, and is oftini conrnuul i.o iluit part 
of tlie flower; but tliat in our plant tbe colour is deopcwt on t!u5 upp^‘** 
part of tlie standard, tbe portion corresponding' with tlic pat.cb of [)itdc 
ill true T. re^iens being quite pale. Also, the calyx of T, repmiH is 
often much tinged with pink on the back, and has blotcduis of that 
colour at the top of its tube : but the very deeply coloured corolla of 
the plant from Scilly has scarcely any (if any) discoloration on the 
back of its calyx, and very small and blackisli-purph', blot(‘h(^s at the 
top of its calyx4ube. The flowers of the two plants do not swan to 
differ in any other respect. 

The leaflets of T, repem vary considerably in shape, and thereforti 
distinctive characters cannot well be derived from tlunn, Mr. Tt)wnse.Hd 
says that the veins on the under side of the leaflets of liis plant arc 
very prominent; and tliat they are not so in 1\ repem* We do not 
place much confidence on this charachir; for the actual veins siann 
equally prominent in both plants, but tbe leaflets of that from Heilly 
appear to bo very slightly plicate near the midrib, and thus the veins * 
are rendered more apparently than really prominent. 

• The stem of this purple Trefoil is as decidedly both running ami 
rooting, and also as solid, as that of true 1\ repem* Wc find very few 
Trifolia described as possessing such a creeping stem; in the, account 
of the genus by Scringe in De Candolle’s ‘Frodromiis’ (vol. ii.), the only 
species allied to T* repem in this resp<ict arc T, ohv.onlaimn*, Dt^sv., 
from Buenos Ayres, T. miomalum^ Schrank, of unknown origin, and 7t 
pallescens, Schreb. Of those the T. aljcordatum, and T, afiomaiem^ are 
apparently very slight varieties of T. repem, unh^ss the foliis iiiti^gcr* 
rirnis” should be held to sc[mraic the former from ilaallii^H; and 71 
paUeecem is incorrectly ({{iscrihod. It is (certainly cmspifoHc, and iia 
stems do not root, and therefore cannot properly la? (^alhul m’ceping 
(repem); indeed, usually they are not prostraie, and in the typical 
plant apparently never are so. The T glmonnm, Bcjhleicii., k 
a variety of T. pallemem* Its stems do not root, altliough tiny nui 
more or less prostrate. Boreau considers T* glareomm aa diHiinet 
from T palleBcem, and Eeichenbach seems to have licld the same opi¬ 
nion when he published specimens with those names in Ids Flora 
German. Exsiccata (nos. 1880 and 1881). They are piaiiis foiiml 
only at a considerable elevation on mountains, and thorelbre not likely 
tO' have any veiy close relationship to our almost maritimo Trcfqil from 
Scilly. ■ . ^ 
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It is scarcely necessary to discuss the distinction of oiu plant from 
the T, hjlriditm^ Linn., although they have been guessed to be 
identical. The fistulose, ascending, never-rooting stems of T. liylrdim 
completely separate that species from our plant. Wc possess a speci¬ 
men of T, liybridim from the original Liimacan locality mentioned in 
the ‘Flora Succica’ (ed. 2. p. 258), viz. “Habitat in Uplandia inter 
Upsalam et Ilolrniam, ad Alsike et fei’c per totam viam." It is con¬ 
tained in the Herb. Normale of Fries (vii. 3G). We should remember 
that the T, Iiybridim of Savi (Obs. in varias Trif. Sp. 92, and Botan. 
Etrusc. iv. 41) and that of Scringe (in Do Caiid. Prod.) is T. nigres- 
cens, Viv.; and that the similarly-named plant of some other authors 
is T. elegaus^ Savi. 

It is difficult to form any satisfactory opinion concerning the T, repens 
/3. rubescens (Scr. in Do. Gand. Prod.) which was obtaiticd from near 
Geneva, unless wc consider it to bo the not Tinfrecpiciit form of T, 
repens with purplish llowcrs. It may bo the plant now under conside¬ 
ration, for the name would apply more correctly to this than the tinted 
flowers of the ordinary 1\ rapens^ 

Our Plate is a representation of the living plant, roots of which were 
sent from Scilly, at the desire of Mr. Townsend, in May, 18G3. The 
editor possesses living plants of it, and through his kindness we have 
one in the Botanic Garden at Cambridge. Our drictl specimen was 
gathered by Mr. Townsend in the Island of Tresco, Scilly, iiowering in 
June, 1862 ; but apparently the far-creeping stems continue to pi'odiice 
flowers during most of the summer. Mr. Townsend says, “ the purple 
Trefoil was very abundant in the low wet satnly flats near the Tresco 
pool and he believes that he observed it. in the other islands. 

The T. elegam, Savi, has been occasionally introduced into this 
country with foreign agricultural seeds, but is scarcely able to stand 
the inclemency of our climate. See Brewer's FL of Surny (p. 310), 
wlKwe the name is acculenially l)ut erroneously attributed to Linnteus, 

Expeanation of Plate XTIT., reproBonting TrifoUmn rep / ms , var., from living 
B|K!dmena in the garden of Dr. Beemann.-—Pig. l\ Part of Ki(;m, showing young 
root, petiole and stipnles. 2. Side view of llowcr. 8. Ihu’.k view of llowcr. 4. Pron 
view of flower. 5. Vcxillum. 6. One of the alto. 7* Carina. All magnified. 
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TWO NEW BUAZTLIAN AHOIBEM 
By II. Schott, Ph.T). 

Flillodendron hrevilaminat?m, Schott, n. sp.—Pctiolvis loiigiis, an- 
tice planinsculus, aciebus bebctatis elevatis inarginatus et exinde cana- 
liculatus, postice alfce convexiis. Lamina fol. junioris stirpis cordato- 
ovata, cuspidulata, lobis posticis perbrevibns rotundatis, supra Imte 
vei atro-viridis, infra pallida, adultioris subtriangularis, lobo antico lati- 
tudine laminm breviori, posticis sinum basilarem vix ac ne vix inon- 
strantibus, horizontaliter directis, ex lato-rotundato protensis. Costa 
infra alte prominens, supra canaliculata. Yeux inferiorcs subradiatim 
exsertae, rectiusculse, superiores magis curvulm, utrinque 7-8, omnes 
supra cum pagina mquatse, infra, exortu prorainulm, marginem versus 
deliquescentes. Pedimculiis brevis. Spatbse tubus oblongo-ovoideus, 
utrinque sanguineus; lamina cymbacformis subacumiriata, cxtus pal- 
lide virens, intus albido-fiavens. Spadix spatlia sat brevior, digitifor- 
mis, stipitatus, triente femineus. Ovaria et antlierm pallidissime ex 
flavo carnese. Ebacliis flosculorum sanguinea. Stigma ex roseo 
albidum. Ovarii loculamenta sub-5, multiovulata.—Brasilia, Illieos, 
(ArcMdux F. Maosimilianus /) 

FMlodendron Schott, n. sp.—Petioli longi, canaliculati, 

margine crasso elevato aucti, dorso seraitereti convcxi, striis tenuissimis 
prominulis approximatis lineolati. Lamina fob cordato-sagittata vel 
subsagittato-cordata, lobo antico plus minusve producto acuto v(d. seu- 
sim acuminato, lobis posticis sinu Icvi aperto vel aportissimo divivrgcm- 
tibus subangulato-obtusatis, supra atroviridis, infra pallidior. Costa 
supra planiuscula, infra alte prominens. Ycnm utriiuiuc sub-B, Bupra 
planiusculm, sulcis canaliculiformibus imrncsrsm, infra longo tractu pro- 
' minentes, infimm smpc basi convcxtu, costulairi in sinu latere exteriore 
pro pmie denudatam formantes. (Eolium juvcncuhe apiccrn petioli 
versus vagina auctum, lamina basi in sinu lobortun cuneatim deorsum 
ducta.) Spatha 7 pollices longa, tube elongate angusto, extus virente 
et ferrugineo profuso tincto, intus albido, lamina lanccolata, apiculata, 
dorso viridi, antice albida. Spadix laminam tandem superans, pu- 
gioniformis, spioa mascula quam feminea triple longior. Ovaria viri- 
djia, stigmate albo, loeulamentis 9-11, 3-4-ovulatis. Antherm sub- 
sttaminem.—Brasilia, Itaparica, {Archidux F. Maximiliams /) 
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ON THE liiSTIVATiON OF CMTIIMUM MMITIMTIM. 

By Berthold Seemann, Ph.D., F.L.S, 

Mr, J. T. Boswell Syme lias drawn my attention to CritliMum marl- 
twmm as a second British Umbellifera having a truly mlvate aestiva¬ 
tion, and obligingly supplied me with fresh specimens of the plant. 
Mr. Syme is perfectly right in regarding the aestivation of Critlmum 
as valvate, and all those who liave looked at the buds under the mi¬ 
croscope have satisficed themselves on that point. The petals are in- 
flexed at the apex, as is the case in many allied genera, hut their edges 
are truly valvate. It is a matter of importance to ascertain the aesti¬ 
vation of all the plants regarded by us as Umbclliferae and Araliaceae, 
because, for systematic purposes, most useful characters are to be found 
in it; and as there is a vast immbcir of species to bo examined, it is 
tlesirable there should be a good many observers. I am more and more 
convinced that the only clear line between Umbelliferm and Araliaceaa, 
or, as 1 should prefer calling the latter, llcdcracem, can only be drawn 
by relying upon the characters derivable from tlie icstivatioii of the co¬ 
rolla. Not one of the distinctive characters usually assigned to the 
two Orders holds good, and in elementary books this state of things is 
extremely puzzling to the student. If, for instance, a beginner wished 
to find Ei/drocolyle and Crithnmmi by means of the analytical key given 
in one of oiir leading local Floras, he could never hope to succeed. 
After getting to the nciglibourhood of the Orders in which they arc 
placed in that work, he would meet with the following enigma 
‘‘33, Petals imbricate in bud. 34. 

Petals valvate in bud. 35/* 

Of course, having ascertained the petals to be valvate in bud, lie would 
c?oniinuc his search by turning to “ 35,” and there find,— 

“ Fruit a berry. Styles several. Leaves altcirnatc. Araliaccic.” 
Now as ncitlnu’ IL/drocMyle nor Cnthmtmi have a licrricd Iruit and 
more than two styles, his search for tho two g(mera by moans of this 
analytical key would have come to an end. 1 have quoted this exam¬ 
ple, out of many, because it came ready to hand, and it illustrates the 
practical inconvenience arising from our neglecting the estivation. The 
conspectus of the calycitloral Orders given in Hooker and Arnoit*s 
‘ British Flora,* places the student in the same dilemma, 
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Systematic botaiiisis wlio liavc dealt witli the whole vegetable king- 
doni have been as unsuccessful in finding distinctive cluiracters for the 
two Orders as our local botanists, and the confusion that is thus caused 
in general systematic works is embarrassing. After the grave errors 
introduced into the ordinal characters of Iledcracem by Don, and co¬ 
pied by Bartling and De Candolle, had been corrected by Brown and 
Bennett in ‘ Plantm Javanicse,’ it became evident that Umbcllifcne and 
Hederacem were not so distinct as had been supposed by botanists 
labouring under the belief that Don’s errors were the result of true 
observations. Lindley, in his ' Vegetable Kingdom/ makes the fol¬ 
lowing distinctions between the two Orders — 

“ Umhelliferm, Fruit didymoiis, with a double epigynoiis disk. 

‘‘ EederacecB, Fruit not didymous, without a double epigynous disk, 
S- or more celled. Pentamerons flowers. Corolla valvate. Leaves 
alternating, without stipules.’^ 

The principal distinctive characters here relied upon (the didymous 
or non-didymoiis fiiiit and the presence or absence of the double epi- 
gynons disk) do not stand the test of practical application. About 
one-half of all known Hcderacem have a didymous fruit, and in many 
Umbelliferae the disk is not double if the styles are closely united, there 
being in that instance only one disk, as is the case in most lledcraccau 
The pentamerons flowers are general in both Orders, tctramcrous 
ones forming the exceptions. Alternate leaves are also a feature com¬ 
mon to both Orders, opposite ones being again the exception. Sti¬ 
pules cannot be denied to many Ilcdcracea), being, for instance, highly 
developed in Ttdrapanax papyrtfera^ C. Koch, tlic ricopajKU’ plant. 

Unless some additional characters besides tliose dcuivablt^ from the 
aestivation of the corolla can be found, it will scarcely bo poBsildc to 
make Hcderacem more than a suborder of IJmbcllifenm Tlie gimcral 
name of Umbelliferm might be retained for tlic wliole Order, wliikt 
that of Apiaceae (following Lindley) might be adopted for one suborder 
and Hederacem for the other. The two suborders would occupy the 
same relative position as do Clematideae and Anemonem in Ilanuncula- 
ceae, and Papilionacem, Cmsalpinem, and Mimoseaj in Legumiuosa), all of 
which are distinguished by the estivation. Plowevcr, when tim whole 
genera belonging here shall have been carefully examined, it may be¬ 
come necessary to establish even more suborders. In Trmhymmt 
carulea {Bidmus, Hook.), the petals arc vexillary in bud, exactly as 
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tlioy arc in Papilioiiacca); in Jralla rac&mosa^ Stilbocarpa polaris, and 
a f(iw otliers, tlic ffistivatiou of the corolla is ([iiincunciaL Both Peing 
dilierent degrees of imbrication, we may, in the present stage of the 
inquiry, rest content with two suborders of Uinbelliferie being de¬ 
fined :— 

1. Jpiacem» Corolla variously imbricate in aestivation. 

3. Ilederacem, Corolla valvate in aestivation. 

I prefer the name Hederaceae because it is not an innovation, lie- 
dera Helix is a widely diffused and very characteristic plant of the 
Order, and the few typical species at present retained in Aralia^ having 
a quiucuncial corolla, must be shifted to Apiaccao. 

In many, but by no means in all Apiacem, the carpels separate me¬ 
chanically from the earpopods. In llcderac(‘m the carpels also separate 
occasionally, but there are luwer any thread-like earpopods. So it may 
be stated that all Umbdliferm with separating carpels and distinct 
earpopods are genuine Apiaccao, but that not all Apiacem liave se¬ 
parating car[)els and distinct earpopods. But the systematic value of 
the carpopod or carpophorum is depreciated by the recent observations 
of Von Mold, which tend to show that the carpophorum is not a dis¬ 
tinct organ, but part and parcel of the carpels.^ 

Onthmmi marltlnmni, as fiir as I have been able to learn from ex- 
amiiung specimens of the fruit not yet quite ripe, has two cavpds which 
do not separate nor arc furnished with distinct earpopods; and this 
character, combined with the valvate nature of its corolla, point out the 
plant as a genuine Ilederacca. 

I may add that Cornem are chiefly distinguished from Ilecleracom, 
according to most authors, by their tetranierous liowers and opposite 
hmves. But there are Conu^m with pentamerous flowers, for instance, 
QrkeUna and Qorokia and CorniiH alkniifolius^ Linn., is a familiar in¬ 
stance of alternate leavtsa. Cornem agree in every respect with Jle- 

^ dUlV.nmt vidWH [l.uk('n of tins uritiiro of tlio cnrpophoiMim of Umbcllifenc] 

am coutradirltid by a microHciopio cxainiuiiUoa of the fniit, yiiihliiig an it does iho 
result that a cari)ophoi’utu, dihtiuc,t from tho carpels and juiiusl to them by acemtiou 
docs not (‘.xist, but that it forma really a part of the carpels iluuusclvca, ami, when 
the fruit is ripe, H('parat(XH from them, and then only becomes apiiarentl)^ a separate 
organ, This upsets all the apeculatious as to whedlier the carpophorum is to be re¬ 
garded as an axial formation or (ns Do (Jandolle explains it) as Ukj petiole of the car- 
p<dlary leaf. Tins ianu*. state of the case beconuss (wideut if in diiFcreut heights of 
th(i unripe fruit, transvevrae sections arc made and these be compared with vertical 
ones.’’—Hugo von Mold, ‘‘ Oa the Carpophorum of Umbcdlifcrtx^,” Bot. 2eitung, 
vol, xxi. (18CKI) p, iJ04, 
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dcracciB, except tluit, as tlic youiigci* Agardli luis pointed out, llede- 
race®, like Apiacc®, have epitropous ovules, and Come® apotropons/* 


ON THE INTEODUCTION OE PEEXJVLVN COTTON INTO 

INDIA, 

By Clements B. Markham, Esq., E.E.G-.S. 

The niinierous experiments in the cultivation of varieties of Cotton 
from other parts of the world, which have been tried under the auspices 
of the different Governments of India, will probably be considi?red to 
have some botanical interest. The object of course has l)ccn to disco¬ 
ver the variety which will yield the moat rcmimcrative crop in each of 
the regions (differing widely from each other in climate, soil, and 
amount of rainfall) which form our Indian Empire. I have mys(ilf 
introduced the varieties of Gossypmm, indigenous to the valkys of the 
coast of Peru, and I propose to give a brief account of the n^-siilts of 
the experiment, so far as it has yet gone. 

While travelling in the Coimbatore and Madura Collcctorates, in the 
southern part of the Madras Presidency, in the autumn of 1800, I was 
struck with the resemblance of the climate, in many respects, to that 
of the coast valleys of Peru. This part of India appeared to me to be 
admirably adapted for the cultivation of tbe valuable species of Cotton 
which arc indigenous to Peru, while it seemeil unlikely that Norili 
American cotton could ever be extensively raised to advantage in so 
dry a climate. The problem appeared to mo to be the introduction of 
a cotton with a longer staple than that of the indige.uous plant of India, 
and therefore better suited to the demands of Mancheater, which will 
thrive in the exceedingly diy climate of the eastern aide of the Mrulraa 
Presidency; and it seemed likely that the Peruvian cotton would meet 
the requirements of the case* The staple of the Peruvian cotton has 
a mean length of 1-30 inches, Sea Island, 1*61, Brarilian, 117, New 
Orleans, I'OS, and indigenous Indian, 0*89. 

The indigenous Peruvian cottons are of two kinds,—one, growing in 

Gemmulaj sunt nmpe in Araliaceis et Umhelliferis velut in U'amamdideis 
epitropEo, in Coniaceis vero (observavi gnmnmlas Corni, Benihmnm^ Corokm ct 
his proximo Aeuha) ut in CaprifoHaceis et Viburneis anatrop©.’' (J. G. Awmlh, 
Theoria Sjst. Plant, p. 303.) 
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Kura and otlicr nortliern valleys, being a variety of G, Bariacknse ; and 
tlic other, some of which lias been received from the Casma valley, with 
small seeds covered with a grceiush-coloured fim, is a variety of G. ar-» 
hre?mi. The plants arc perennial, and were cultivated by the subjects 
of the Incas long before the discovery of Peru by the Spaniards. The 
ancient Peruvians irrigated their cotton-fields by means of channels 
conducted from the nurherous lakes in the Andes, picked and cleaned 
the cotton, and wove it into cloths. The long strip of coast-line be¬ 
tween the Andes and the Pacific Ocean, consists of a sandy desert, tra¬ 
versed by some sixty streams and rivers, with as many fertile valleys 
on their banks. The climate of this region is very peculiar, rain is 
unknown, and the northern part especially is exposed to a long period 
of excessive dryness. The dry season extends from November to May, 
but in the middle of the latter month a veil of mist begins to spread 
over sea and shore, which continues till October. The Cotton-plants 
grow in very sandy soil, the cultivation depending entirely on the ex¬ 
tent of natural irrigation produced by the overllowing of tlie rivers be¬ 
tween November and May. The plants yield a crop every six months, 
and they continue to yield for ton years and upwards, but rcipiire irri¬ 
gation at frequent intervals. 

Here, then, was a cotton commanding a high price in the English 
market, with a staple exceeding in length any of the North American 
kinds, except the ** Sea Island,” which nevertheless liouriBhcs in a drier 
and equally hot climate to those of any of the indigenous Indian cotton 
districts, where the plant only yields a very short staple. It appeared 
to me very desirable that the plant should receive a trial in the dry and 
iiot regions on the east(;rn side of the Madius Presidency, and also in 
Sind. In this view I was supported by the high authority of Dr. 
Wight, who (rx])rcBscd an opinion that it was in (‘.very way desirable 
that the P(‘.ruvian (loiton-plaut sliould bo extcnsivc'jy and perscwcringly 
tried in the Carnatic, espeinally along the wide sandy :(lat-s bomuling all 
the largt'x rivers and sl.nMuns whieli interscait tlui (jountry bi^tween the 
central ranges of hills and the coast. 

In August 18f)2, I obtained a supply of (utton acseds from the 
Pcnivian coast valh^y of Piura, whiesh was immediatcily forwarded to 
Madras. Towards the end of the year a second instalment was re- 
ceivtid and forwarded, and in January, 1803, a third instalment of 
seeds from tlic valley of Casma was scut out. Subsec|ueutly, a fourth 
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instalment followed. Tlicse seeds were extensively distTibut(3d l)y the 
Madras Government, for experimental cultivation in most of the Col- 
Icctorates, and some of the results have already been reported. 

In Coimbatore the crop was unfortunately destroyed by worms, wlvich 
attacked the roots; but this was simply an accident, which tells ncitlier 
for nor against the success of the experiment, and a second trial will 
therefore be made in this Collectorate. 

In Salem the seeds were given to Mr. Pischcr, a well-known and 
very enterprising cotton-farmer. He reported, in May, 1803, that all 
the seeds genninated within a week, that tlie plants were irrigated 
abundantly, that he then had two hundred healthy and promising ])hmis, 
three feet high, and that if in three years each plant yielded 2 lbs. of 
cotton, as they do in Peru, the experiment would be eminently success¬ 
ful, In the following August, however, Mr. Fischer expressed an 
opinion that the Peruvian cotton would not succeed as a remunerative 
crop. 

In Cuddapah, as in Coimbatore, the crop was destroyed by rains and 
maggot. 

In Kistna the seeds were raised by several native farmers, in different 
parts of the country, and the plants appear very promising. 

In South Arcot the experiment was undertaken by Mr, Norfor. In 
July, 1863, after the plants had been eight months in the ground, ho 
had 1200 very healthy plants three to eight feet high. He irrigates 
them by means of windmills, and reports that their cultivation givt?s 
little trouble beyond ploughing and watering,—adding, that iftluy only 
yield 1 lb. per bush, the value of his crop will be Its. 600, 

A sample of Peruvian cotton grown in the Kistna district has also 
been reported upon in Manchester, as having a fair staple, clean, aoCt^ 
and £ne, valued at 27A per lb. in Novemb(ir, 1863. 

Some Peravian cotton seed was also sown in the sand flats or drifts 
to the north of Eimore, in the Madras district. The plants were watered 
until they were a few inches high, but were afterwards left to them¬ 
selves between. .February and June, being dependent for nouriBhimmt 
on occasional rains, and on the moisture below the surface of the sand 
in which they were planted. The plants, at the date of the .rciport, 
looked better than ever, and appeared as if they would last for three 
years, and continue vigorous till the last. 

The experiment has established beyond any doubt that Peruvian 
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cotfcon will tlirive upon these sand flats and drifts, forming the sea¬ 
board to the north of Madras, and the advantagt'S of the nortlierxi 
canal for the transport of produce would be a further inducement to an 
extension of the experiments. But it is not likely ever to be a remu¬ 
nerative speculation, unless the cotton is grown with grain, to enable 
the grower to pay the existing land-tax. The seed was sowm too late 
in the season to ensure a fair tidal. 

In North Arcot a crop was grown in a garden at Chittoor, cleaned by 
hand, and in June 1, lb. of cleaned cotton and 2 lbs. of seed were ob¬ 
tained. This sample of Peruvian cotton grown in India was reported 
upon, both by a manufacturer in Manchester, and by one of the princi¬ 
pal cotton-brokers in London. The first authority reports that it is of 
excellent quality, and would meet with a ready sale; that it is the right 
thing in every respect, of good colour, right length of staple, and very 
strong. Ho considers it, if any tiling, rather superior to New Orleans,’^ 
which sells at %%d. per lb. The London broker also reports that it is 
a very useful description of cotton, with a long and strong staple, good 
colour, and very clean. 

These results of the culture of Peruvian cotton in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, have led tlie Board of llevemic to attach a high value to it, 
and they have received several applications for seed. I shall, there¬ 
fore, forward additional supplies with as little delay as possible, and 
the Cotton Supply Association have taken steps to procure several tons 
of seed from Peru. 


PLOllULA OllOADBNSIS.—A LIST OF PLANTS IlEPOETBI) 
TO OCOLHl IN THE OllKNEI ISLES. 

:i]Y 11, C. Watson, Esq., F.L.S. 

Full lists of plants huvt‘- bi‘.en published for tlu^. Hebrides, Shetbuid, 
Faroe, uud Icjclaud; but hitlKudo no sullicieaii.ly full list of tliose found 
in the group of islets caihui “ Orkney has l)een pliUH'4 on record, to 
complete tlui scuies of iiisidur florules wUie.h serve to coniuMd the botany 
of Britain with that of Scandinavia and bonsai Airierica. I do not 
know of any resilient in Orkmiy who is (pialiried or likely to supply 
this desideratum in boiauieuJ literature l)y the pui)licaiion of a Flora 
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Orcadends, Altliongli I have not visited the islands in person, ser** 
viccahle materials have accumulated in my hands, such as may e.na!)l(? 
me to make out a list of the flowering plants and Ferns of Orkney 
which must be approximately complete; quite as much so, probably, 
as are the already published lists of those in the Hebrides and Slict- 
land Isles. 

No doubt, any botanist might now draw out such a list for his own 
use by carefully going over the pages of the three first volumes of the 
‘ Cybcle Britannica/ together with the tabulated summary of provimnal 
distribution given in the supplement to the same work; and for scvcjral 
of the rarer species, he might find localities and authorities recorded in 
the ‘ New Botanist’s Guide.’ At last, however, his list thus made out 
would likely be less complete, and certainly less corrected, than tlio 
one which I now propose to give, founded upon the materials presently 
to be mentioned. 

Many years ago, the late Hr. Gillies gave me a ‘ Flora Orcadcnsls * 
in manuscript, probably written somewhere about the year 1820, since 
many of the dated localities were observed in the years 1817 and IS IB. 
This Flora is founded on his own observations, on those of Mr. Ahixan- 
der Huguid, on the botanical remarks included in Neill’s * Tour in Ork¬ 
ney/ and “ the remaining species taken from a list inserted in Barry’s 
‘ History of Orkney,’ from the MSS. of the llev. Mr. Lowe.” Subse¬ 
quently I purchased from Mr. Pampliii a packet of Orkney plants, 
collector unknown, quoted below as “ Spec.” On collating the labGs 
of these dried plants with the manuscript Flora by Dr. Gillies, it be¬ 
came very clear that the little herharinm had originally belonged to 
him, and had been collected by himself and Air. Huguid. While iliesc 
specimens confirm tlic general accuracy of his nonieuclaturi'., they 
enable me to make some few needed corrections in tlie mimes used In 
the written Flora; and they also suggest explanations regarding some 
species reported by Lowe, such as must be deemed very unlikely to 
occur in Orkney. XJnforturuitely for this object, the collection is far 
short of completeness. In addition to these older materials, Mr- 
Boswell Syme has favoured me with notices of Nseveral species wliich 
had apparently escaped the researches of his predecessors. 

In order to compress the subjoined list as much as possible, the spe¬ 
cial localities are omitted, and any needful comments will bo given 
aftei’ the end of it. One of the personal authorities for the existence 
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of tlic species in Orkney will be added after the name of eacli/wliicli 
is not authenticated by a specimen in the collection. As I am not in 
possession of a copy of Barry’s work, the species enumerated therein, 
and not confirmed by one of the later and better authorities, must he 
cited from the written Flora by Dr. Gillies, where apparently they are 
placed solely on the authority of Lowe,” although it is highly proba¬ 
ble that many of them were seen in the islands by Dr. Gillies himself, 
and that he has simply omitted to place his own name to the general 
indications of frequency and situation. The list includes few except 
familiar names of familiar plants, and consequently the names alone, 
without botanical authority for the specific names, are deemed to be 


sufficient. 

•1, Dicotyiebons. 
Thalictiriim alpinum. Sj[)ec* 

T. minus. Lowe onh/. 

Bannnculus aqiiatifis, S;pec. 

B. Flammula. Lowe. 

B. Ficaria. Spec. 

B. acris. Spec. 

B. repens. Lowe. 

B. bulbosiis. Lowe. Introduced? 
Caltlia palustris. Lowe. 

Fapaver diibium. Lowe. 

r. Bhooas. Lotoe. 

Ftimaria “ capreolata,” Loioe. 

F. officinalis. Lotve. 

Oakilo maritiina. Spec. 

Thlaspi arvense. Neill. 

Oapsolla Bursa-Pastoris, Lowe. 
Oamelina sativa. Neill. 

Cocldcaria officinalis. XjOim. 

0. danlca, Lowe. 

C. Arnioraciii. Lowe. 

Draba incana. Spec. 

I), vonia. Spec. 

Cardamino pratonBis, Lowe. 

C. sylvatica ? Specimen ? 

C. hirtmta. GUlm. 

Niistiirtium officinale. Si/me. 
Sisymbrium officinalo. Lewe. 

S. thalianum. Spec, 

Sinapia arvonsis. Lowe, 

Eaphanus Itaphanistrum. Lowe. 


Viola palustris. S^me. 

V. sylvatica. Spme. 

V. tricolor. Neill. 

Broscra anglica. Spec. 

D. rotundirolia. Gillies, 

Polygala Yulgaris. Lowe. 

Silono inflata ? Loioe ? 

S. maritima. Spec, 

S. acaulis. Spme. 

Lychnis Flos-cuculi. Loioe. 

L. diurna. Lowe. 

L. Gilhago. Neills JDuguul. 

Sagina procumbona. Lowe. 

B. maritima* Spme. 

S. nodosa. Spec. 

Spergula arveiiBis. Spec. 

Lepigonum rubrum. JOupnid. 

L. marinutn. Spec., Neill. 
Honkenc^ja peploidos. Lowe, 
Aronaria serpyllifolia. Lowe, 
vStollaria media. Lowe. 

S. lIoloHtca. Neill. 

S. graminea. Spiec., Neill. 

S. nliginOHa. Spec., Gillies* 
Cerastium trivialo. Spnic, 

0. glomeratrimi;. Mom Orcademu. 
0. fcotrandrum. Neill. 

Liniim catharticum. Neill. 

Badiola millegrana. Spec. 
Hypericum pulohrum. NeilL 
H. perforatum. Lowe. 
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H. olodos. Neill 
Erodinm ciciitarium. loioe. 
Oemnium sylvaticum. Loioe. 

0-, molle. Loioe. 

G-. lucicliim. Lowe. 

0-, Koberfcianum. Spec. 

Oxalis Acetosella. Lozoe, 
Meclicago lupalina. Spme. 
Antliyllis yulneraria. Neill. 
Trifolium repons. Lotoe. 

T. pratense. Lotoe. 

T. medmm. Loioe. 

T. striatum. Neill. 

T. procumbens. Neill. 

Xotus corniculatua. Lowe. 

Yicia Cracca. Spec. 

Y. sativa. Loioe. 

Y. sepium. Gillies. 

Y. (Ervum) liirsuta. Lotoe. 
Xatliyrus pratensis. Lowe. 

L. maritimus. Flora Scotica. 
Orobua tuberosus. Neill. 

Spirisa TJlmaria. Neill. 

Xrjas octopetala. Spme, 

0eum rivale. Spec. 

O. intermedium ? Spec. 
Potentilla anserina. Lotoe, 

P. Tormontilla. Spec. 

P. Oomarum. Lotoe. 

Fragaria vosca. Neill. 

Bub us saxatllis. Spec, 

B. fruticosus. Neill, 

B. Idffius. Neill. 

Bosa spinosiSHima. Lotoe. 

E. canina. Spec. 

B. Doniana, Flora Orcadenm, 
B. tomentosa* Flora Orcademls. 
B, ^^yillosa.” Nezll. 

Alchemilla vulgaris. Spec, 

A. arvensia, Spec. 

Pyrus Auctiparia. Spec. 
Bpilobium angustifolium. Spec, 
E. tetragonum. NeilL 
E. montanum. Spec. 

E. palustre. Lowe. 

Oircaea alpina, JOuguid. 


Tlippiiris vulga-ris. Spec. 

Myriopliyllum-? Neill. 

M. spicatum. Sgme. 

Callitricbe ycrna. Loioe. 

0. autumnalis. “ AudersonJ^ 
Pcplis Portula. JDiiguicl. 

Montia Ibntana. Gillies. 

Scdum Bhodiola. Gillies. 

S, acre. Neill. 

Saxifraga aizoides. Neill. 

S. oppoaitlfolia. Miss JBoswelV^ 
S. hypnoidos. Neill. 
Clirysosplciiiuin opposiiifolium. G 
Parnassia palustris. Neill. 

Hcdcra Helix. Lotoe. 

Hydrocotylo vulgaris. Spec. 
Conium maculatum. Neill, 
Helosciadium in undatum. Neill. 
JEgopodium Podagraria. Neill, 
Bunium (Icxuosum. Gillies. 
iEthusa Cynapium. Neill, 
Ligusticum Scoticum. Neill. 
Angelica sylvestris. Spec. 
Horaclcum Sphondylium. Lowe. 
Scandix Pectoii. Spec. 

Antliriscus sylvestris. Neill. 
Sambucus nigra. Lowey etc. 
Louicora Pcriclyinenum. Spec. 
0alium voriim. Lowe, 

0. palui^trc. Spec.^ Lotoe, 

0. xdiginoHum. Lowe, 

0. jniHillum. Sgme, 

G-. Bnxatilo. Lowe, 

0. A|)arinc. Lowe. 

0. borcale. Lome. 

Yaloriana onkuimlis, Spec. 
Yalorianella olitoria, Spec, 

Scabiosa Bticeisa. Spec. 

Knautia arvensis. NdU. 

Apargia autumnalfi. Spec, 
Hypoclueris radicata. Spec, 
Sonclius arvonsis. Lowe, 

S. oloraceus. Lowe, 

Oropis virons, Lowe, 

Hioraciuni Pilosella. Neill, 
n. murorum, Lowe. 
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Taraxacum ofBcinalc. Lotm, 
Ija})sana communis. Loioe, 

Aretimn Lappa. Lowe. 

Sa,nssiirca alpina. Spec. 

Cardiuis palustria. Syme. 

C. lanccolatus. Loive. 

0. aiTcnsis. Lowe. 

Oontaurca nigra. Spec. 

C. Cyamis. JVeill. 

Tanacotum Yulgare. Spec. 
Antennaria dioica. Spec. 
Gnaphalium supinum ? JV. JB. €f, 
G. sylvaticiim.. Spec. 

G. xiligiiioBum. Spec. 

Tussilago Farfara. Lozoe 
Solidago yirgaiirca. Spec. 

Sonccio vulgaris. Lowe. 

S. sylvaticiis. Spme, 

S. Jacobica, Lowe. 

S. aquatacus. Lowe. 

Beilis porcnnia. Lowe. 
Chrysanthomum segoium Sjyec. 

C.. Louoantliomum. Lowe. 
Pyrctlirmu inodorum. Spme. 

B, maritimmn, NeUl. 

Achillea Ptarmica. Lowe. 

A. Millefolium. Spec. 

Jasiono montaua. “ A/wvs BomelV^ 
Lobelia Bortmanna, Spne. . . 
Erica Tetralix, Lowe. 

E. ciuoroa, Lowe. 

Oalluna vulgaris. Spec. 

Azalea proctimbens. AT. JB. 0. 
ArctostaphyloB alpvna. Spec. 

A. IJva-’lJrsi. Spec. 

Vaecuuum Myrdllus. Lowe. 

V. uUgiuosinn. Stjme. 

I’yrola roij^ndifolia. Flora Ore. 
Geutiiaua campestris. Spec. 

G. Amarella. “ A/m IkmoelV* 
Meiiyauthcs trifoHnla. Spec. 
Convolvulus arveusis. NeilL 
Veronica eorpyllilblia. Spec. 

V. ficutollata, Lowe. 

V. Anagallis. Spec. 

V» Beccabunga. Lowe. 


V. ofTicinalis. Lowe. 

V. Chanhedrys., Neill. 

V, licderifolia. Jjotue, 

V. agrestis. Spec. 

V. arvensis. Loioe. 

Euphrasia officinalis. Neill. 

Bartsia Odontites. Spec, 
Bhinanthus Crista-Galli. Loioe. 
Melarapyrum pi^atense. Spec. 
Pedieularis palustris. Lowe. 

P. sylvatica. Lowe, 

Digitalis purpurea. Loioe. 

Mentha aqnatioa. Spec. 

M. arvensis, Lome. 

Thymus Serpyllnm. Loim. 
Tcucrium Scorodonia. Spec. 

Ajuga repfans. Spec, 

A. iiyramidalia. Spme. 

Lamium album. Lowe. 

Jj. pmqxurcum. Lowe. 

L. intei’mcdium. Sj/me. 

L. amplexlcaulo. Spme. 

Gahmpsis Tetrahit. Lowe. 

G. Ladanum. Lowe. 

Stachys palustris. Spec. 

S. ambigim. Spec. 

S. aylvatica. Lowe. 

S. arvensis. Miss LoswelL 
Glechoma hodoracoa. Neill, 
Prunella vulgaris. Lowe. 

MyoBotis ca^spitosa. Spme. 

M. arvensis. Mora Oroademis. 

M, versicolor. Mora Oreademis. 
Mertonsia maritima. Spec. 

Ijycopsis arvensis. NfdlL 
Cynoglossum Ddidnale. Loioe* 
Pingui(vula vulgariF* Spwe. 

V, Lusitanica {or alpina ”), Lotoe. 
Primula vulgaris. Spec. 

I*, voris. Spec., Gillies. 

P. S(!otica. Si/me. 

Anagallis tenella. Spec. 

Glaux maritima. Lowe. 

Armoria maritima. Spec. 

Plantago major. Lowe. 

1\ lanceolata. Spme. 
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maritima. Neill. 

P. Ooronoi^ua, Spec. 

Littorella lacustria. Zoioe. 
Chenopoditim album. S^me. 
Atriplex Babingtonii. 

A. bastata, “patula.” Neill. 

A. angustifolia. Spme. 

Beta maritima. Neill. 

Sclioberia m ritima. Spme. 
Salicornia berbacea. Spme. 
Polygonum viviparum. JSpne. 

P. Bistorta. Neill. 

P. ampliibium. Gillies. 

P. Persicaria. Spec..^ Gillies, 

P. Hydropiper. Lowe. 

P. aviculare. Loiee. 

P. Convolvulus. Lotve, 

Bumex aquaticus, S^me. 

B. crispus. Spme. 

B. obtusifolius. Loim. 

B. conglomeratus. Loioe. 

B. Acetosa. Lowe. 

B, Acetoaella. Lotve. 

Oxyria reniformis. Gillies. 
Empotrum nigrum. Neill. 
Mercurialis iDerennis. “ JBoswelV* 
Euphorbia Helioscopia. Syme. 
Urtica urens. Neill. 

XJ. dioica. Lowe. 

Corybis Avollana. Spec. 

Bctula alba. Spec. 

Populus iromula. Gillies. 

Salix caprea. Lowe. 

S, aquatica, Neill. 

S. aurita. Neill. 

B. rex^eM. Spec, 

S. arbuscula, Nmll. 

B. prunifoHa. Neill. 

S. Lapponum. Neill. 

S. berbacea. JDuguidf Gillies. 
Juniperus communis, Neill. 

J. uana. l^ec. 

2. MoN’OCOTYJiE»03S'S. 
liistera cordata. Spec, 

Orebis mascula. Lotve. 

O, lafcifolia* Ndll^ Lowe, 


O. maculata. Syme, Lowe. 
Gymnadenia. Conopsca, Lotve, 
Habcnaria iilbida. Lowe, 

Iris Pscudiicorus. Lowe. 

Scilla verna. Spec., GilUes. 
Hartbecium ossifragum. Lotve, 
Triglocliiti maritiinum. Spec. 

T. x)alustrG. Spicc. 

Potamogeton ])cctiiiatxi8. Lowe, 

P. filifonnis, Syme. 

P. pusillns. Spec. 

P. comprossus, Lowe. 

P. perfoliatus. Lotve. 

P. lucens. Lowe. 

P. boteropbyllus. Spec.., Byrne. 

P. oblonguB. Spee.^ Syme. 

P. natans. Lotve. 

Buppia rostcllata. Syme. 

B. maritima. Neill. 

Zannicheliia paluatris, Syme, 
Zostera nana. Syme. 

Lomna minor. Syme. 

Typlia latifolia. Neill. (Extinct.) 
Sparganiiun natans. Spec. 

S. ramosmn. Spec. 

J uncus olfusus. Lowe. 

J. conglomeratus. Jjowe, 

J. acutiltorus. Syme, Spec. 

J. lainprocarpUB. Syme. 

J. 8U])imis. Syme, Neill, 

J. caniosuvs, Syme, Neill. 

J. ImfoiiiUM, Neill. 
tf, HqiiarroauH, Syme. 

Liwula sylvjit ica. Lowe, 

1j. X'^ilosa. NeilL 
L. eawpoatris. Lotve. 

L, multifiora, GilUes. 

Bebemms mgricana* 

Blysmus rufus., Syme. 

Scirpua lacustris. NmlL 
S. Tabomaemontani. Gillies, 

S. setaceus. owe, 

S. fluitans. Syme, Neill. 

S. palustris. Spec., Syme. 

S. uniglumis. Syme. 

S. multicaulis. Syme,.. 

B. caospitoBUS. Spec. 
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‘.Eiioplioriim vaginatiim. Sjpec, 

E. angustifolium. ^peo, 

Carcx dioica. 8pme. 

C, pulicaris. Spme, 

0. arenaria. Weill. 

0. stollulata. Spec. 

C. paniculata. Sym^e. 

0. vulgaris (Fries). Spec. 

C. flava. Speo.y Syme. 

C, oxtonsa. Weill. 

C. Mva. Weill. 

C, Innorvis. Gillies. 

0. distaus. Sym,e, Weill. 

C. panicca. Syme^ Sjjeo. 

O. glaiica. Spec.^ Synie. 

C. pntHiox. Neill. 

C. ampullacca. Spec, 
riialaria arundiiiacoa. Syme. 
Authoxauihuin odoratuin. Syme. 
Phloum pratonsc. Syme. 
Alopecurua pratcnsis, Syme. 

A. gonieulatuB. Sjxio. 

Agrostis cauiiia. Syme. 

A. vulgaria. Spec.^ Syme. 

A. alba. Spec., Syme. 

Aimnopliila arundiiiacoa. Weill. 
Phraginitis communis. Spec. 

Am ciuapitoaa. Spec. 

A. llcxuosa. Spec, 

A, oaryophjlloa. Syme. 

A. pnnoox. Weill, Syme, 

Avona fatua. Wdll. 

A. strigoaa. Weill. 

A. piiboBCona. Weill, 

A rrhonat 1 lonim avena(;oum. Neil 1. 
Ifolcus laiiaiua. Spec. 

Triodia documbouH. Sym.c, 

Molinia t^mruloa. Spec, 

OatabroHa wp-iatiica. Imm. 
Glycoria iluitans. Lome. 

O', maritima. Weill. 

Poa immia, Syme. 

P. pratonsis, Spec. 

P. trivialis. Spm. 

Bri:sa media. Lo%m. 

Cynostirus oristatus. Spec, 

VOL. II. [JANITAET 1, 1864.] 


Baclydis glomorata. Spec. 

Eosfciioa liromoidos. Syme. 

E. ovina. Spec. 

P. duriuscula. Weill, Syme. 

P. rubra. Fotoe. 

P. elatior. Weill. 

P. loliacca. Weill. 

Bromus mollis. Weill. 
Braebypodium sylvaticiim. Spec. 
Triticuin ropens. SiJCC. 

T. junceum. Syme. 

T. loliacGimi. Loive. 

Loliiim poronuc. Lowe. 
lIordeUTU muriuum. Lowe. 
ElymuB arenarius. Spec, 

Nardus stricta. Syme, 

R. PjCJtNS, ETC. 
Polypodiuru vulgaro. Lowe. 

P. Pliogopiovis. Wewman, edit. 3. 
Cystuptcris Iragilis. 

Lastrea Pilix-iuas. “ NeilL^ 

Jj. dilatata. « NfdllW 
L. Pamisccii. " Anderson.'^ 
Atbyrium Pilix-foemina. “ Weil'l.^^ 
Asplenium Tricliomaues, Gillies, 
A. marinuTU. Syme. 

A. Adiaiitum-nigrum. WeilV^ 

A. Ruta-muraria, Spec. 
Scolopcndrium vulgare. GiUies. 
Blechmim boroalc. Spec. 

Ptoris aquilina. Syme. 
Hymenophyllum Wileoin. 
Botryebium Bunaria. Syme. 
Opbioglossum vvdgatum. Lowe. 
Lyoopodiiun clavatum. Syme. 

Jj. annotbuim. Syoie, “ Ne'dlW 
L. alpiuum. Spec., Syme. 

L. Bolngo. Spec., Syme. 

L. ficluginoidcH. Syme, NeilV'* 
EquiHciatm arvenso. Syme. 

E. sylvaticum. “ WeillW 
E. palustro. Syme. 

E. Iluviatilo. Lowe. 

E. limosum. Syme. 

Cliara vulgaris. WeillL 
O.Mspida. ^^WeiiV^ 


C 
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Some few plants ave included in tlic list, tlie spc'nKic names of wldcli 
can be given only in doubt. Tims, in the lierliaviuin iliere is a sptH’inuai 
of Qardmnim wlvich I cannot positively name 0. Hylmilca, alt.hough 
moj'e inclined to call it by tluit name than by the less precise iianu^ of 
C, liirsuta, wliich is so often used to include both forms or subspecies. 
Silene bijlata is another doubtlid name or plant. This and 8. milam 
are given in the Tlora on authority of Lowe’s list, while S, marithm is 
there adopted from. Neill’s ‘ Tour/ audit is also confuined by a speci¬ 
men. 1 can only guess here that S. nutans of Lowe intemded the typical 
8, injlaia^ apart from 8. maritma. Ge.nm intermedium is a poor exam¬ 
ple, bnt seemingiy nearer to the intermediate form than to G, rivale, 
Neill records Mpiophylhm veydicillatum, which must bo deemed far 
the least likely of our native species, and Neill would hardly have mis¬ 
taken M, splcatum for it. At the date of his Tour, the M, atternijiarum 
had not been distinguished in this country from the other two species; 
and since it is now known to occur in the Hebrides, in Sutherland, and 
other Highland counties, there seems a presumption in support of that 
one having been the species seen by Neill. Mr. Boswell Symcj, how¬ 
ever, has reported M. spkatum and not Jf. alterfii/lorurn, Tlic Gm-- 
plialium alpinum of Lowe’s list may perhaps have intended G, supk 
mm, reported by Mr. Cloiiston; but some confirmation of this lattm- 
species in Shetland would be desirable. Lowe recorded tbc Fwgukula 
alpina, but P. Lusitanka has been suggested; neither of them unlikedy, 
as both occur in the North Highlands. 

Purther, in addition to the species ciinmcratod in ilie [iriuxulnig list, 
there arc still various others whicli have btuui rep(,>rl(Hl as plan is of 
Orkney, and which arc included in the manust^ript ‘ Flora On^adcaisis/ 
usually oil the sole authority of Lowe’s list in Barry’s History ; somcj 
few of them from Neill’s ‘ Tour’ and other sources. Most of tlicise are 
plants not, at all likely to occur in those northerly isles, if we estimate 
that likelihood by what is known of their distribution and norihern 
limits elsewhere in Britain; and, under such circumstances, the au¬ 
thority for them must be deemed botanically insufficient to convince. . 

That some of them have been enumerated simply through mistakes 
in nomenclature, is rendered yet more probable by the fact of corre¬ 
sponding misnomers being kept up or repeated at a later date, on the 
labels of the specimens before mentioned, apparently by Dr. Gillies or 
Mr, Duguid, or both. Thus, Draha imam in flower is there labelled 
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D. Itiria, tlierc are also otlier examples in pod wliicli are riglitly 
labelled* Brosera Angliea is labelled D. longifolia, as is often tlie case 
clsewliere, altliougli Englisb botanists mostly apply tliis latter name to 
D. intermedia. Ilgpoclimis radicala is labelled Apargia Mspida ; Fo* 
tamogeton jmsillns is labelled P. gramineus ; Scirpus empitosus is la¬ 
belled S. pauci^orus, 

In other instances the names on the labels have been eiToneous at 
first, corresponding with Lowe’s nomenclature, and corrected subse¬ 
quently into the right names of tlie accompanying specimens. Thus, 
Veronica mpyllifolia was first named V. sjneata; Sparganmn natans 
was named S. simpleos; Alra ceespitosa was named Agrosiis capillarku 
In one instance, however, it would seem that the accuracy of Lowe’s 
nomenclature has been wrongly disputed; namely, in that of Mgmiis 
aremrins^ doubted by Neill and also in the Plora. There arc two ex¬ 
amples of this Grass in the little hciLariiun cited, which had been first 
labelled Arundo aremria, and si.ibscquently corrected by another pen 
into Ehjmus. 

Further, it may be proper to remark here that some of the plants in 
each list, the admitted and the omitted species, ought to be looked 
upon as introduced species only. Thus, Spartmm scopariuni and Ukir 
Europmes arc placed among the omitted species, although actually to be 
seen in Orkney, because it is expressly stated by Dr. Gillies, in his 
manuscript ‘ Flora Orcadensis,’ that they arc certainly introduced shrubs 
there. Armoracia and Tanacekmi, admitted into the former list, can 
hardly bo more than escapes from cultivation. The two Fimarm and 
several others arc the ordinary annual weeds which accompany agricuL 
turo or horticulture widely over the earth. 

Without going further into individual explanations as to the grounds 
on which they arc severally rejcjcted as inhabitants of Orkney, I pro¬ 
ceed to enumerate the names of a considerable numl)cr of species winch 
have been recorded as found in the isles, but wbich cannot be acccpttnl 
as natives, or even established colonists, without some additional confir¬ 
mation, which may perhaps bo obtained for three or four of them* 


LIST OF OMITTED STEOIES. 


Ramxnoulus Lingua. 
B. arvousis. 

Dmba hirta. 
Oardamino impations. 


Arabia alpina. 

Viola odorata. 
Drosora intermodia. 
Silene nutans. 


Sagina apotala. 
Aronaria Norregioa., 
Corast. 

C. latifolittjxu 
€ 3 
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NOTE ABOUT THE PIUMITLA VAMABIWS. 


C. aqiiaticmii. 

Bpartium seoparium. 
Ulcx Eiwopa3UB. 
Trifolixim oclirolouoiim. 
Ervmn tetraspermuin. 
Orobxis nigei'. 

Potentilla ai'gontea. 

P. reptaiis* 

Bosa arvensis. 

Pyrus doraestica. 

Cicuta virosa. 

Sium aiigiistifoliiun, 
Myriopliyllum verticil- 
latnm. 

Sedum Telepliium. 
Saxifraga caespitosa. 
Imperatoria O sfcruthium 


Apargia luBpida. 
La<;fcuea virOBa, 
Sorratula tineioria. 
Cai’duus luitaiiB, 

0, crispus. 

Anthemis Cotiila. 

A. nobilis (introduced ?). 
Veronica spicata. 
Mclampyr. sylvaticiim, 
Seropliularia aquatica. 
Myosotia palustria. 
Plantago media. 
Atriplox laciniata. 
Bumex maritiiuus. 
Euphorbia segctalia.” 
Salix “ angustilblia.” 

S. “latifolia.” 


B. acummai'a. 

Oroliia M'orio. 
Potainogi^ioii gramincua 
Sparganinm Himi)Iex. 
Juucus iiliformiB. 

J. trifldus. 

ScirpiiB paiKailorus. 

S. aoicularis. 

Carol acuta. 

Pan ion rn Crus-galli. 
Milium oiluBum. 

Apora Spica-Vond. 
Agrostie taipillariB. 

Ara alpitia. 

Aivona flavoBceus. 
Polystichum Lonohitia. 
Aeplcn. septontrionale. 


NOTE ABOUT THE FRIMULA FJRIJBILIS, Qovp. 

There has been much discussion in Erance concerning a plant called 
Frimula variahiUs, some observers believing it to be a truly distinct 
species, and others considering it as a hybrid between P. vark and 
P. vulgaris. It seems to be far from imcominon in France, Inhabiting 
places where the above-named plants grow; but docs not {i])|)car ev(sr 
to have been noticed witboutthc companionship of both of ilKun, It 
is true that M. dc Kochebrune states (Bull. Soc. Bot. de I'r. viii. (5810 
tliat he lias found P. mrialdUs in a place wlnnu the 1\ tudgarm docs 
not grow, and in otlicrs where P. verk is not found; but M. Godrou 
has shown (Bull* x. 17B) that the phmt ciilled I\ varhlnlm liy M.* do 
Eochebrune is in reality the true P. elatior (Jaexp). 

The result of the discussion in France seems to bo that the P. mria^ 
Ulk is a hybrid between the Primrose and Cowslip, and that it is very 
variable in form, according as it approaches one or the otlier of its 
parents. 

It is remarkable that the very same question agitated our botanists 
a few years since; but being discussed in works little known out of 
England, the same results have had to be arrived at independently by 
Continental observers. Most of that discussion will be found in the 
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first series of tlie ‘ Pliytologist ’ (vols. i, and ii.). Mr. H. C. Watson 
especially took an active part in it, and to liim we are cliiefly indebted 
for tlic nearly unanimous opinion of Bntish botanists, tliat the plant 
usually called Oxlip, and most erroneously often named P. elatior, is a 
hybrid between the Cowslip and Primrose. It is curious also to find 
that in France as well as England these hybrids have been confused 
with the true P. elatior (Jacq.). 

My object in this note is not to reopen any part of what I believe to 
be a settled question, but to direct attention to the fact that long discus¬ 
sions have led to the same results in France and England. With very few 
exceptions, we arc all now agreed that P,veris,F, vulgaris, andP. elatior, 
are distinct species; and WidX F. variahllis (Cxoup.), the F. elatior of 
many English collectors, is tlm name of an endless scries of over-vary¬ 
ing hybrids between P. verts and P. vulgaris, C. C. BabinoI'ON, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Native Oountry o/Tecomaria (Tecoma) Capensis. 

Yorlc, 2Zrd November, 1863. 

Having rend in the ‘Journal of Botany,’ VoL I. p. 21, the suggestion of 
Teeomaria (Tecoma) being a naturalized plant in the Cape of Good 

Hope colony, and having trayollcd much there in 1838, 1839, and 1840, with 
my eyes o])cn to its plants and tlioir conditions,—I venture to state my convic¬ 
tion, that from the extensive range this beautiful shrub has, both within the 
Cape colony, and far beyond its frontier, on the eastern side of South Africa, 
extending oven into isolated mountain copses, far from the habitations of civi¬ 
lized man, there can exist no reasonable doubt of its being an aboriginal 
native of that country. In Thunborg’s time little was known of tlioso parts 
of tlio country to the eastward, whore it abounds. I do not roraember seeing 
oitlior it, or its frequent companion Flumhago Capensis', in the Capo Town 
district, or towards tlio west coast. I presume that when those two were named 
it was not bccauso they grow wild near Capo Town, or the promontory called 
the Cape of Good Hope, but bc(jauHO tliey grew wilhiu the colony of that name; 
but both have a range of several hundreds of miles, especially on the ©astern 
side of South Africa: and I am mistaken if I did nob see Fhmihago Capemis 
also by the side of the Brisbane river, in Queensland, Australia ; but I had nei¬ 
ther the opportunity of examining it nor of bringing away a specimen. 

James Baokiiouse. 

[Tlie Queensland Plumbago is probably P. Zeylanica, common in tropical 
New Holland.—En.] 
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InflammaUlU'^ of Bictammxs albtis, 

Yorh^ Deeemher 19 , 1803 * 

Xn VoL I. p. 345, of tJio ‘ Joimial of Botany,’ I read with interest the noiieo 
of the inflammability of tlio flowers of Diciamnus alhus^ and noticed tiuit the 
writer came to the conclusion that tlio inflammability depended on minute 
reddish-brown glands on tho peduncles secreting mtheroal (by a misprint 
“ etheric”) oil. That this solution of the inflammability in question is cori’oct I 
am certain, but it is not limited to the glands of the peduncles; tlie little 
round glands cover also tho stems of tho plant; and by ap])lying a candle to 
the lower part of the plant, in a fine summer’s evening, I liavo often ohi ained 
a sudden blaze, enveloping the stem, and rising considerably above Ihc plant* 
The experiment can, however, only be suceessfid once in a season, as tlio com- 
hustiblo glands are not reproduced on the same stems. Tlio oil of theso glands 
seems to give the plant its peculiar smell. Pi’obably the red-flow('red is the 
normal state of Diclmmms alhus, and tho white-flowered condition, from 
which I suppose its spcciilc name is taken, an albino. 

James Backhoitse. 


Oh ilia Podtion of Monika, Eeijesia, Platycarpum, and Ilanf'lq^neda, 
in the Natural System. 

Rammersmith, Decemler 14ih^ 1863. 

In M. Bureau’s interesting memoir on Monttea and Eeijesia, frequent men¬ 
tion is made of my genus Oxycladm, with a view to show that it docs not be¬ 
long to Bignoniacem. It will simplify the remarks I have to offer on this sub¬ 
ject, if I admit at once that from tho moment I saw plate 51 of Gay’s work, it 
was evident to me that hia Monttea is identical with my Oxj/etadm, for wbon 
I wrote my ‘Observations on tho Blgnonlacem^ my knowledge of Gay’s genus 
was only derived from tho text of hia ‘Flora Chilona.’ In lila^ mannei' I tlrst; 
became satisfied that his llegema Cliilenm is gonerii^ally, if not HiH'cifliMifly, 
identical with my Btemglonus laxa, as any one may b(^ conviticnul by com¬ 
paring Gay’s plate 52 with (by a singular coiucideiUHO plate 52, vol ii, of my 
ill. So, Am. PL M. Bureau tluvrcfore accords with my view iu rtslaiiou Ip 
Ilegesia, but we are at issue in regard to MonUm {(kiyolmlm), whitdi 1 placed 
in Bigvhonlacm, where Gay had also located it; and although the former bota¬ 
nist agrees with the latter that both getiora are intimately related, I (tim per¬ 
ceive little connection between them. Concerning tho intimate affinity of 
pt^esia with the BalpiglonUees, we have suffldent evidence by roforemeo to 
the analytical details in Gay’s plate, and in plates 51 to 50 inclusivo of mj 
work above mentioned 5 but in the comparison of theso with my drawing of 
'Oxycladus (Trans. Linn. 8qc. xxi. plate 18) all analogy ceases. Iforo wo oIit- 
serve a. series of characters quite incompatible; with the Sal/pighmdem, viz. 
opposite leaves, a corolla with quincuncially imbricated sestivation, didynamous 
stamens with a sterile fifth, anther-lobes though divaricated, not confluent at 
the summit, but united by a distinct connective, a stigma of quite a different 
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nature, a two-ccllcd ovary becoming a nearly indcliisccnt nut, oiic-cclled by 
abortion, and perfecting only a single seed, which is exalbuniinoiis, with large 
flcahy cotyledons. I pointed out long ago tho resemblance of this structure 
with l^lalycarp^tm and Ilenriqiiezia, genera also referred to JBigmniacecB, 
Bureau lays much stress upon tlie structure of the seed as being contrary to 
the usual development in that Order, an inference which is true; but it is not 
loss true that such a structure exists, as I have shown in Tancecium, Adenoca^ 
lymna, and other unquestionable genera of the family : those genera have large 
coriaceous seeds, not winged, an exalbuminous embryo with large fleshy cotyle¬ 
dons, and a small terete embryo placed in regard to them exactly as is shown 
in Henriquezia (Linn. 'Trans, xxii. pi. 53, flg. 7). There is therefore little 
that can militate against the admission of my tribe Jdlatycarpem into the 
Bignoniacew^ except the occasional suppression of one of the cells of tho fruit, 
and the abortion of all tho ovules except one, a circumstance not to bo wondered 
at in MouUea^ which grows in very arid and saline soils. M. Bureau proposes 
to luainiain l^laUfcarpum and Ilmriquazkt as a tribe of tlio Muhlaeecs or Loga- 
nlacem (where you orighially suggested they should bo placicd), but the total 
absence of albumen in tlio seeds, and their largo thick cotyledons, are characters 
quite inconsistent wiih such a position. Another argument urged by M* 
Bureau against the admission of Ilenrignezia into the Bigvoniacecc, is the pre¬ 
sence of stipules, wliicli lie seems to think is ineotuptilable with this family j but 
Iiero he is unquestionably mistaken, for, as you are aware, they are not unfre- 
quontly developed to a largo size, being in opposite pairs in each node, like 
sessile rounded leaflets, without tho smallest indication of a petiole. The last 
remaining objection to the admission of llenriqtiezia is tlio nearly inferior po¬ 
sition of its ovary at an* early stage, which, however, in the course of its growth, 
becomes q^iite superior; but this fact is not fatal to the reception of the genus 
among Migncmacece, how'cvcr abnormal it may bo. I have before pointed out 
a very analogous instance in true Sfgracecs.^ wlioro in most cases tho ovary and 
fruit are quite superior ,• but iu tho Jlahdem^ the ovary, at flrst almost superior, 
ill tho course of its growth becomes nearly quite inferior, but Ilalesiem and 
I'^kroHgrax cannot, on that account alone, be sepai^itod from Bigraoem (see 
Coiitr. Bot. i. plates 29, 30, 31). 

M. Bureau has objected to my hypothesis that in Mgnoniacm the carpcllary 
leaves arc ovulifcrous on the midrib, and ho evidently considers tliat X have 
shown much ignorance of tho ordinary laws of nature in forming aprepoBtesrous 
cojicluHion. It is (dear tome, howevijr, that the ])rt?seut st/ate of our knowledge 
is not sunUhmt to (establish the orthodox rule which M., Bunaui si^emsto advo¬ 
cate, that in the normal formation of carpels, tho development of the ovules 
must ueeomtrUg bo upon their margins ; indeed, wo have proof to tho contrary- 
In tlic iustia,nces a.ihuitt.ed by M. Biuxniu himself, tlio (:^ar|)els are ovuligorous 
on diflbreut parts of t-heir surface, or rather on tins rotieulat/ions of their nerves; 
tlieu why may they not btuir ovules on their midrib? If wo put aside a pre- 
judgment of the subject, ibe latter development will not appear more unnatural 
than the former. In a plurilocular ovary, it is not impossible that sometimes 
the midribs of the component carpels may unite in tho centre, and;, becoming 
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confliiontj bo tliero ovuligcrous; the 8tipi')Of?ition ia a-s arbiiiasiblo a.s iluit iho 
ovuligcroiis margins ineot in the axis, and it would bo no easy task to oHor a 
proof againat tho oxisfconco of the fact: it is clear that m regni'ck the develop" 
ment of the fruit, the growth would be precisely the sanio xmdor either l^ypo" 
tliosis; in both eases the cells, as w'dl as tlie placcntjo, would in like niannor 
stand opposite the lobes of the stigma, the dissepiments would ecpially corre¬ 
spond, and tlie dehiscence bo the same, either from tlic rosilierice of the con¬ 
fluent margins, or the rupture along the median ncrvnro of the carpels ; but 
which of the two actually occurs in particular cases, we have no means of 
judging, except by analogy. Now analogy shows tliat both conditions can 
exist in natm*e. The reoeirod hypothesis is, tliat petals and stamens, as widl m 
ovaria, are only so many modifleations in the development of rudimentary 
loaves ; it is known as the ordinary rule, that the stamens are platMHl with tlieir 
backs exteriorly, with tlieir faces turned towards the axis, or in oilier words 
introrse ; but we know they arc occasionally extrorse, with their backs turned 
towards the centre. If, then, the staminal normal leaflets ho both introrse and 
extrorse, it is reasonable to suppose that the carpcllary leaflets may be subject 
to the same conditions, and it cannot bo said that I have violated the law of 
probability in applying this explanation in the case of Jilffnonktcefp^ wluu’e the 
circumstances attendant on the growth of tlio fruit cannot be accounted for on 
any other hypothesivS. Wo have indeed something like proof of an analogous 
occurrence in the Brazilian genus Vasconcella, which has a 5-locular ovary with 
5 sterile complete dissepiments, intermediate with which are as many pariet al 
placentm; also in CucnrhUacece, whore 3 or 5 extrorsoly-formod carpels, with 
their midribs meeting in the axis, while their inflected margins converge in 
pairs towards the circiunfercnco, assuming at iirst the appearance of parietal 
plaeentce. From those placontm, as well as from the whole surface of the dis- 
sepiments so formed, the lunneroiis ovules are gonoratecl fj’om long funicles 
similar to those of Adansonia. Wo have hero instances proving that carpels 
are sometimes placed back to back, with their midribs directed towards the axis. 

In regard to Flafi/carpm, it is immaterial in a, pract.ical stuise wbiih of the 
two liypothescs bo ado]>tod, for tlie result would be tlio Hame in either caHo in 
the dovolopnient of tlio fruit; and if M. Bureau prc'fer to eonHidtu* ihai the 
ovuligorous margins of the (‘arpela nused, in the cmiiro, no twidetUH^ can Im 
offered to oontradiet it, except that of analogy, with the view of placing th(^ con¬ 
dition of its car|)ols in harmony with, the other tribes of tho family, ^.fhat na« 
tare docs not follow ono undeviating rule ia j^roved by otlier facts. Tlio late 
Mr. Brown demonstrated that in Orchidacm, and I indicated many years ago 
that in Fimmnniamm^ contrary to the ordinary rule of structure, the pla<amt 4 o 
alternate with the lobes of the stigma j this is likewise generally tlie case in 
Iridaoem. This anomaly was aoooimted for by Mr. Brown under the very in¬ 
genious but not quite satisfactory hypothesis, that each lobe of the stigma is 
normally bifid, and that tho lobes of the adjacent stigmata becoming <xnifluent, 
they thus appear as if alternate, while in reality they are normally opposite to 
the placentso. 

Concerning and the evidence is certain that they belong to 
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two very clifforent families. There can be no doxibt that Iteyesia {l?(ero^lossis) 
is a genus of idio Sal 2 U(^losstdcmj not belonging to Scro^yJmlariacem, according 
to my viowj bat to A f.ro 2 )acemt a family intermediate between that Order and 
Solatiaeem (Til. So. Am. PL i. 172). In regard to WEontlea you 

will remember the discussion that took place on the subject ten years ago, 
wTien you suggested that the gern^s rather belonged to Myojwracem (Proc. 
Xiinii. Soc. ii. 269), while, on the other hand, notwithstanding its anomalous 
form, I contended for its association with Bignoniacem {ihid. p. 270). My 
reasons are there stated expressly, and I have since seen no argument that can 
alter this conviction. M. Bureau, however, conceives it should form a new tribe 
of the Scroghularlacece^ osculant with the tribe Antonicas^ belonging to Lo- 
gamaGe<B, But the w’ant of albumen absolutely excludes the genus from the 
LoganiacecB as well as from the SqropJmlarlacea;^ while it renders it admissible 
in Bignoniaem, M. Bureau ixoints to Wigldia as an cxalbiiminoiis gcnixs of 
Barophiilarlacem, but wc have the authority of Mr. Bentham, one of the most 
lenrxicd botanists of oxir time, for attributing to that genus a cartilaginous 
albumen, tliough xmixsually thin ; it would indeed be a great anomaly to lind a 
seed, with a very lax membranaceous testxi, and a much shorter and thicker 
cartilaginoous inner integument investing the embryo. 

I have only to remark, in eonclusion, that my Bleroglosm laxa must remain 
a synonym of Beyesia Ohilensis ; but in regard to Mmitea^ ib appears to me a 
naino far too close to Monlia to bo sustained, both being pronounced noaidy 
alike; and in order to avoid confusion, I would suggest the retention of that 
of Oooycladm in proferonco, especially under the consideration that Gay’s 
work, though bearing the date of 18 t9, was not actually published by any 
bookseller, but printed at the expense of the Chile Govornment, and not dis* 
tributod till a long wlule afterwards. Walpers appears not to have lieai'd of 
the genus before 1852. Tlio details of my plant, obtained by mo in 1825, 
were xxot published till 1851; bixt if M. Gay’s name bo ixi’esorvod, then my 
plant, as a species distinct from that he has desexubod, would boai* the fiitle of 
Monika aphglla. 

John Mibbs. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

EindeH mr kn (hmrc.s ITeyesia et Monttba, ci Ofjsermlhns sur 
la Irlhii den Plaigearptm de M> Afters. Par M. Edouard Bureau. 
(Heprinted from the Bulhdiu ile la Soc. T^ot. do Frauco.) 

Ill this paper M, Biinuiu lias taken up several cpiestioris which have 
bemi agitaUul in this country. It will bo remornbored that Mr. Miers 
maintained that the gcmcra flatt/carpmn and Ifemigueda were Bignonia- 
ccoiis, a view in which lie was supported by Mr. Bentham,—or rather 
Mr. Bcuiliam first expressed his belief that Ilenriqmzla and the allied 
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Mahjcarpmn were Bigmniace<^, and Mr. Miers ciulorscd tlie, opinion; 
wliilst Dr. Scemann maintained tliat these two genera formed a trans¬ 
ition between Enhlacea and Loganlacm, In the paper Ixifon'. us M. 
Biii'eaii goes deeply into the subject, and believes with Dr. Stunnann 
that Eefiriqitezia and Flcdgcarpmi are really the connecting links be¬ 
tween Bubiacem and Loganiace^^, as arc also MUreola and J/i/n/- 
sacme, all four of which M. Bureau would place in llnhlatem rather than 
in Loganiac€(e. 

M. Bureau also objects to the tribe Platycarpeae which Mr. Miers forms 
out of the genera IHaigcarpum^ Jlenriqiiezia^ Oitgclndm^ iMonUea^ and 
Ileyesia, and would incorporate with BlgHonlacm. Jleymn, from (h Gay’s 
authentic specimens, he finds to be a Bcroplmlarinea^ closely allied i,o 7)/^- 
homa and SchwenJda ; but Monttea and Oxycladm he would form into a 
new tribe of Scrophda7dnem, M. Bureau has not seen specimens of Oxy» 
cladus aphyllm, and the botanists of this country only knew MonUm 
Chileiisk from the plate and description in C. Gay’s ‘ Dlora Ghilcna \ 
but it has long ago been suspected by Dr, Seeinann that the two 
genera wcu’e one, and the excellent description which M. Bureau has 
Just published leaves little doubt on that point. The two plants may 
even be specifically identical,— Oxycladus, though namedhav¬ 
ing certainly leaves probably deciduous, if not caducous ones. How¬ 
ever, even if waiving the point of identity, there can l)c no doid)t that 
,tbe two are sufficiently close togctlier to make the cpiestion about their 
true position in the natural system an inseparable one. We do not 
think that botanists will follow M. Bureau in placing Montlm atid 
Oxycladm amongst Scivphnlarinea. M, Bureau seems to liave ovtn** 
looked the discussion on Oxycladm, which took placti i(m years agf) at 
the meetings of the Linnean So(u*(5ty Ixstwccni Mr, Mi(n’s and I)r. Svi> 
maim (Proceedings Linn. Soc, 18.53 and 1854, p, 269 273), wlicro 
the former advocated tlie claims of Oxycladm as a Bignonimm, and 
the latter as a Myoporinea, The wliole is thus smnincd up in the piilr 
Hoation alluded to 

“Mr. Miers states that he sees no reason to alter liis conviction as to the 
proper position of the genus in question. Br. Soeinaim contonds that Oxgdmlm 
is too anomalous in form to bo admitted among Bigmnmcem on account of its 
jBruit, which is a hard monospermous nut, with the so(xl suspended from near 
the summit of the cell, and of embryo, which has large fleshy cotyledons, 
while there are no wings doreloped on the testa j and maintains that on these 
gi’ounds it rather belongs to Myopomcem, witli which family it agrees better 
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ill habit, liaying broom-Uke branches torniinatiTig in a spine, and especially- 
with the genus ’Bontia^ with which it agrees in its hard nut, and which it ap¬ 
proaches in the country of its origin. Mr. Miers, on the other hand, belicyes 
that it is easy to show tluit Oxi/cladm presents far greater discrepancies in relation 
to the M'^o^oracem than to the Bignoniacece, In MgoporacecB, in nearly all cases, 
the leaves are alternate [they arc opposite in BlioUdia scoparia^ and in several 
species of Mgoporum^l^i >.^; the flowers have always didynamous stamens, without 
any rudiment of a fifth; the ovarium is only bilocular in two instances, which he 
has elsewhere shown (Ann. Nat. Hist. 2nd scr. xi. 4-39) are doubtful, or at least 
abnormal genera of the Order; in nine other genera the ovarium is distinctly four^ 
celled, with a single ovule suspended from tlie apex of each cell, and this ripens 
into a four-colled ligneous indehiscent nut, with a seed,in each cell. The only 
remaining case is Bontia^ which differs from all others of this family in having 
originally a bilocular ovarium, but where by the subsequent growth and inflection 
of the placontsTO, ciglh pseudo-cells are |)roduccd, each with, a single suspended 
ovule. Tiiis ripens into a hard indeluscont eight-celled nut, each cell producing a 
single seed, with a thick osseous testa, wliich is often confluent with the sides 
of the cell. Mr. Miers’s knowledge of this genus is derived wliolly fvom the 
descriptions of aiithors, and ho finds no obscrvat.ions of a more recent date 
than those of G-mrtnor and Jacquin; our evidence of its I’cal structure is there¬ 
fore imperfect, but enough is recorded to show that it is a very anomalous 
form, if it really belong to the Mgoporacece. . ., 

“ The author next proceeded to indic^ate those points of structure in 
eladus^ which establish the relative value of its aflinity to the Mgopomcm or 
the Blgnoniacem. In this genus, both the branches and rudimentary loaves 
are distinctly opposite [so are several Mgopora^ Ku-], as in Blgmniacem^ 
in which family we find two other gcmcra, where the branches terminate 
in spines, viz, CafopJn'acies and Bhigozim: the flowers are bluish, a colour 
not met with m.MgopQmca(Bs they present a sterile fifth stamen, a ciroum-? 
stance almost constant in IBgmniacem^ and never seen in Mgoporacem ; tbo 
anther-cells arc distinct, and widely divaricated upon a largo fleshy connective, 
as in Blgnomacm, not oscillatory, linuilate, and opening by a liippocrepifom 
fissure, and therefore almost one-collod, as in Mgoporacems the ovarium is 
seated upon a flvo-lobcd flesliy disk, which never occurs in the latter familyi 
though constant in BlgmmacecBs it is completely bilocular, with about six 
ovvdcH in each <iell, suspended and atiaclicd by a ventral thread to a distinct 
flat disHCjpiirumt, and arrangcul in throe superimposed ])airs upon its opposite 
faces, in two lines parallel with the axis, a structure which oilers a marked cha-» 
racter in the Blfpionlaomt and unknown in the Mi/oporaeece ; of these twelve 
ovulcvs, idl become abortive, with, the exception of onoj the fruit is therefore 
l-locular and monospermoiis, presenting an osseous uut, with four densp furrows 
in the apex, and divisible to the base along tlieso st.riie into four valves, two of 
tliose sutures being more easily separable, and always carrcBponding with tlio 
margin of the persistent dissepiment, which is pressed against one side, and 
which distinctly exhibits on both faces its several abortive ovules, the ripened 
seed filling the whole capacity of the nut. In Mgopormem^ whether the nut 
be 4*celiud or by abortion 2-locular, the intervening space' is always solid, and 
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X^crfccily indoliiscoiit, leaving small circular <u^ 11 b, snrrotmdcd by tliieic liguemis 
walls, without showing any niai'ka of division 5 thei’c is no analogy whatever 
between this strueturo and that of Oxyelad'tut, Tiio absence of the alary ex¬ 
pansion of the testa, so common in Bigmnuwea^., is xirgod as a reason for ex¬ 
cluding this genus from that family, but tho argument is not valid, wlu'rc as in 
Oxyeladzis only one of tho ovules becomes impregnated, and whore it is thus 
left at full liberty to acquire the size and shape of tho wliole 8 i>a,ce of tho celL 
The want of wings in the seeds occui's however in other Bignoniaceons plants. 
.. . Tho last consideration as regards Oxycladtis is not the least important; i(,s 
seeds are exalbxxminons, as in JBiynoniaceai^ whereas in those of tho Myoyomcem 
the embryo is always contained within albumen,” 


On MaruUa and PllHlaria, By Alexander Braixn. (' Ueher MarsiUa wnl 

Filularia,^ etc.). .Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Berlin 

Academy, 1803. 

This is an abstract of another addition to the long series of valuable 
memoirs which Professor Alexander 3h-ann has presented to tlic Bcirliu 
Academy, and which is now published in hope that it may induce bota¬ 
nists to furnish the author with suggestions previous to the issue of the 
complete memoir, illustrated by figures, in the Transactions of the learned 
body before whom it was read. In this paper Professor Braun does 
the same for Marsilea, or MarsiUa, as he writes it, and Fllularia as lie 
has done on previous occasions for Equisetacea;, Ohara, Isoeies, and other 
groups. Having made himself perfect master of the subject, liC5 com¬ 
pletely refutes those superficial observers who were ready to refer all the 
known species of Marsika to M. quadnfoUa, and all F'dalarias to ?. 
glohulifera; and wlien the memoir itself shall have been puldinln^d, wc 
shall probably hoar no more of the extreme variation to which a single 
aquatic plant like Mimilea qitadrifoUa is subject;. Tluj author dispuR^s 
tbe correctness of the generally rccinved idem that all wat.cr and swamp 
plants enjoy an extensive geographical distribution, by showing tliat 
amongst them similar differences prevail as amongst terrestrial species, 
For instance, while the CJiaracem are generally widely diffused, moat 
Mmileas, Fihlarias, and are extremely local, a phenomenon 

partly explained by the size and weight of the macrospores. 

The number of known species of MarsiUa amounts to 37,—or 30, if 
a few less marked forms be lumped together, such as i£ mmromia 
with uncimta and vestUa, M, Qoromandelina with trichopoda, M, erom 
with cremta, M, hrachypus with gracilenta, and J£ strigosa with puhes^ 
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cens. Of tliese, 4 species are found in Europe, Kortheni Africa and 
Asia, f) in Soutbern Asia, 12 in Central and Southern Africa, including 
the Canaries, Mauritius, Bourbon, and Madagascar, 5 in Australia, 

9 in North and South America, one of which is common to both North 
America and Europe, and 4 in the South Sea Islands, only two of 
which, however, are peculiar to them. All these species are arranged 
as follows :—' 

Mausilia, Vaill. 

A. Fruits numerous ( 8 - 20 ) placed on recurved peduncles in a single row far 

up tlie petiole, from the outer edge of which they spring, globose, 
without teeth. 

1. M, jpoli/carpa^ Hook, et G-rev. {M, Brasiliensis, Mart., forma minor.) 
South America, West Indies, Mexico, and Tahiti. 

B. Fruits from 2-6, mostly 2 (exceptionally 1 ), seated on the base, or a 

little above the base of the petiole, more or leas compressed, mostly 
oblong, with 2 teeth. 

a. JBediincles erect^ for some distance^ sometimes more than halfwai/ 
gro'ion together. 

2 . M. quadrifoUa, Linn. Tomporato parts of Europe and Asia; in North 
America only known from Connecticut, 

3. M. macropus^ Engelm. (non Hook.). Texas. 

4. M. Broiunli, A. Braun {M. quadrifoUa, B. Brown, Froclr.). Now South 
■Wales. 

b. Peduncles free, or at the hase slightly grown together, 
a. Peduncles erect or ascending. 

5. M. diffusa^ Lepr. {M. sarmentosa, Bory; M. superferranea, ICunth 5 M. 
erosa, Kunzo j M. mlgaris, Bory, Bojer). Tropical Africa and its islands. 

0. ilMT. erosa, Willcl. (M. quadrifoUa, lloribus umbellatis, inein; JIT* quadri¬ 
foUa, Bunn.; M. minuta, Biim., Mant.). Tranquebar, Pondicherry, Ooylon, 

7. M. crenata, Prosl (M. microcarpa, A. Braun 5 M, minuta, Blanco). Phi« 
lippino and perhaps Hawaiian Islands. 

8 . M. hraohycarpa, A. Braun, I*ogu. 

9. M. hnichyptis, A. Braun. Noilghorries. 

10 . Ifl gracilenia, A. Braun. Conoan. 

/8. Peduncles bent downwards. 

11 . M. dejlexa, A. Braun. Brazil. 

0. Fruit solitary at the base of each petiole (more or less compressed, with 
or without toctli). 

a. Peduncles erect or ascending, 
a. lEwternal shin of fruit not peeling off. 

12. M. Ooromandelina, Willd. (M. quadrifoUa, Burm.; M. minuta, ^ Coro- 
mandelina, Linn., Mant. j M. minuta, pedunculis unifioris longioribus filh 
formibus, Klein; M. longipes, Bory. Coromandel Coast. 

13. if. trichopoda, Lepr. Senogambia. * 
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14. M. mt(scoides, Lopr. Scncganibia. 

15. M. tmoinaia, A. Bmun. Arkansas, Texas. 

16. M. mucronataj A. Bimn {M, mstita^ Ton*., M. gtutdrifolia^'WikriX), Mi- 
setta. 

17. M. vestita, Hook, et Grev. Oregon, Hew Mexico. 

18. M. tenuifoUa, Engclm. Texas. 

19. M. villosa^ Kaulf. Hawaiian Islands. 

? 20. M. midica^ Metten. Hew Caledonia. 

? 21. Af. Inrsuta^ H. Brown. Hew Holland. 

22. M. Drmnmondii^ A. Brann {M. macropus, Hook.; M. villosa^ Brackenr,; 
M. qmdrifoUaj var. hirsuta^ E. Mueller; M. erosa, var. sericea^ E. Mueller; 
Af. serioea^ Kimze). Sontliern ]iai'ts of Hew Holland, common. 

23. M. mlmtrix^ Hanstn. (AT. Muelleri^ A, Braun), Southern parte of Hew 
Holland. 

? 24. M. angustifoUa^ 11. Bi'own. Hew Holland. 

25. M. Dregeana^ A. Braun (A/, quadrifolm^ a, c (ot b?), BrcgOjHorb.).. Capo 
of Good Hope. 

26. M. Capensis, A. Braun (AT. quadrifolia^ iS, Kunze, oxclud. Af. hiloha^ 
W,; M. quadrifoUa, d, e, f, i, Brego, Herb.). Cape of Good Hope, 

27. M. A. Braun (Af. Burch. ; Af. quadrifoUa^ y Bur- 

chelUi^ Kunze; M. quadrifoUa, g, Brege, Horb,; M. pmllla, A, Braun). Capo 
of Good Hope. 

28. AT. hiloha, Willd. (Jf. quadirfolia, h, Br%e, Herb.). Cape of Good 
Hope. 

29. AT. Mgyptiam, Willd. Egypt and Southera Eussia* 

30. AT. strigosa, Willd. Southeim Eussia, 

31. M. puhescens, Tenore (AT. quadrifoUa, Besf.). Mediterranean regions. 

■ ? 32. Af, fimhriata, Sclunn. ct Thomi. Guinea. 

i8. JSocternal shin of ripe fruit peeling off, 

33. A/, ggmmcarpa, Lexm. (if, leiocarpa, Bory; M. pggmma, Lexm). Be- 
nogambia. 

34 . Af. NuHca, A. Braun. Cordofnn. 

b. Beduncle lent doummards, straight or rariouslg twisted^ and ofkn 
penetrating into the ground, 

35. M. stibt&'ranea, Lepr. Sonegambia. 

36. AT. disiorta, A. Braun. Senogambia. 

37* M, aneghpoda, A. Braun. Ecuador. 

We would remark tliat M, polycaiya was first collected in tlie Society 
Islands in tlie year 1769, by Banks and Solander, and that in their 
specimens, preserved in the British Museum, some of the leaflets are 
2"4i-lobecl,—though in the same individual there are also quite entire 
ones. But there does not seem any specific difference between tlic Ta¬ 
hitian and the American specimens. According to Solander^s Prim. PL 
Pacific, p. 371 (ined.), Af. jpolycar^a is called Moeha by the natives 
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of TJlaitea; and Sidney Parkinson gives, tab. 190 of his unpublished 
^ Drawings of Tahitian Plants/ a fine coloured illustration of the species, 
taken on the spot. To this is attached Solander’s manuscript name, M. 
quadrifoUata, and under that name the plant is fully described in So¬ 
lan der's manuscript volume just quoted. In the same herbarium we find 
that Robert Brown has substituted his manuscript name of M. Austrasice 
for M\ qiiadrifolia, R. Brown, Prodr., and the specimens collected by 
himself in Port Jackson, if. erom, Willd., is marked if. dentata, Roxb.; 
but we do not know whether Roxburgh’s is merely a manuscript name, 
or was published in some Indian periodical. There are specimens with 
very minute leaves, collected by Auchcr-Eloy in the East, and probably 
belonging to if. JEgyptlaca, not quoted by A. Braun under n. 37, ancy~ 
lopoda. The names, Quayaquil, James.” arc pro1)ably misprints for 
“ Guayaquil, Jameson;” and there seems to he some confusion with 
regards to Geyer’s specimens, the years when they were collected being 
probal)ly quoted instead of the numbers. His n. 450 we take to be 
if. vedita, Hook, ct G rev. The New Caledonian M.mutlca may per¬ 
haps prove identical with the Vitian species, provisionally named M, 
qtiadnfolia, in Seemann’s list. There are no specimens of M, Mnuta, 
B. Brown, and M. angudifolia, E. Brown, in the public collection, but 
through Mr. Bennett’s kindness we have been able to examine those 
of Brown’s private herbarium. There are specimens of M. Idrsuta 
from Broad Sound and the Gulf of Carpentaria; their petiole and leaf¬ 
lets are hirsute, their fruit solitary, erect, ovate, compressed, and densely 
covered with long sericeous chestnut-coloured hair. None of the spe¬ 
cimens of M, angmtifolia, all of which were collected in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, have fruit, and they look like young and starved specimens 
of M. Mrmda. The h;aflets arc cuneate-lanceolate, and cither acute or 
dentate at the point, the leaflets are less covered with hairs than those 
of M, hiniita, hut there is the same tuft of brown, sericeous luiirs at 
the mccting-placc of the petiolules, and also the long sericeous chcstrud> 
colourcd hair at the base of the petioles, and the rosettes, as in the 
species just inentioncid. 

Professor Braun concludes his valuable paper with an account of 
Filularia, enumerating four species, viz.— 

PlIitTLAEIA, Vailk 

a* JPedunoles ereok 

X. P. glohulifem^ Linn. Northern temperate regions of, Europe and Asia* • 
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b. JPedmcleH hent downwards, 

2 . P. Norm’EoUandim, A. Bvaun. New Ilolkiiicl mid Ymi Diemind^ ^Lrind 

3 . P. Amerieana^ A. Braxin. Arkansns. 

4 . P. minnita, Dmieu, Southern Sai'dinia and Northern AMcm 


BOTANICAL NEWS. 

The Boyal Society has awarded one of tho Boyal Medals to the Bev. M. d. 
Berkeley, M.A., E.L.S., in appreciation of his researches in Oryptogumic Botany, 
especially Mycology. 

The Historic Society for Lower Saxony—Niedorsachson, as nearly the whole 
of northern Germany was formerly called—has otfered a prize for tho boat essay 
“ on the native plants of Lower Saxony, in their relation to tho mythology and 
superstitions of the Old Saxons.” 

The third part of M. Teodoro Carxiel’s ‘ Flora of Tuscany ’ has been ptiblishcd^ 
and comprises the monopotalous Oalyciflorm, the Corollitiorm, and the Mono- 
chlamydofiB. Part IV. will conclude this useful work. 

M. Jordan has in preparation a -work to be called, * Tconcs Florm Gallim ot 
regionum vicinarum reformats,* to bo issued every two nxontha, and to com¬ 
prise coloured illustrations, with analysis, of tho Frcnoli species. 

The Imperial L. 0. German Academy Naturm Ouriosorum has lately con¬ 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Philosophy upon M. Ernest ron Herder (the 
grandson of the great poet), one of tho Conservators of the St. Petersburg Herba¬ 
rium. The botanist Persoon and Dawson Turner wore amongst the last on 
whom this honour was conferred by that body; and in resuming tho confer¬ 
ring of degrees in medicine and philosophy, it is understood that no fees of 
any kind will bo charged. 

The ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ in noticing tho extremely low prices fettdiod by 
the dried plants at the sale of tho collections of tho Linnean Socioly, romarks : 
“Upon tho whole, th,ose things may be said to have boon given away. Was 
botany in exlremis ? or what was the mattcu' ? ” Wo believe tho oommercifdly 
imsatisfactory result of this sale linds a ready explanation in the fact, tlmt luH. 
sufficiently long notice had been given of the intended sale by moans of public? 
advertisements in the leading natural history journals. 

The ‘Botanists’ Chronicle,’. issued at 28, Manor Stroot, Chelsea, is a^new 
penny serial, in 8 vo, edited by Mr. Irvine, and intended to supply the tesi 
affluent friends of soieno© with a cheap magazine, which whl aiford a medium 
for that kind of friendly intercourse, the giving and receiving help, mutmd 
civilities, etc., beneficial to both the writer and the reader, the querist and the 
respondent. 

Dr. Schweinfurth, of Berlin, has started for Egypt, with the intention of 
exploring botanically the Sinai peninsula and the Eastern shores of the Bed Soa. 

'Mr. WiUiain Thiselton Dyer, from King’s College, London, has been eleotod 
to the Physical Science Studentship at Christ Church, Oxford. 
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A SYNOPSIS OF THE EEITISH iECIBIACEI. 

By M. C. Cooke, Esq,. 

(Plate XIV.) 

This synopsis, including three or four new, or not hitherto described 
species, has been executed in the hope that it may lead to the re-dis- 
covery and identification of two or three others, doubtfully recorded as 
having been found in Britain. It is not impossible that some Conti¬ 
nental types, as JE. Crmijerariim^ Ai). Llgiidri^ and Ail, Melampyrl^ may 
yet be met with. 

IlCESTELIA, Reh, 

Peridium elongated, at length opening by lateral fissures, or a ter¬ 
minal lacerated month. Sparmogonia on the opposite surface, on the 
same or on different leaves. 

1. Rmstella cancellata, Eeb. (Pear-leaf Roestelia); spots yellow, 
then red, prominent j peridia split to the base into laciuia), which re¬ 
main united at the apex.— Choice^ Index Fung. BriL n. 1407 ; Gray's 
NaL Jn\ ]), 534 ; Berk, OatL p, 336. .dScidium cancellatum, F&n, 
Syn, 205; Bng. Flora, v. p. 373. Cancellaria pyri,410.—On 
pear leaves. Not very common. 

2. Rmtelia corrmta, Tub (liorn-likc Eoestelia); spots rusty-brown; 
peridia cylindrical, slightly curved, yellowish-brown; sporidia greyish, 
at length brown.— Cooke, Lo. n, 1408; Berk, OiiU, p, 336 ; Gray's 
Nai, Arr,p, 534. iEcidium comutum, Pets, Byn, 205 ; Bow, t, 319 ; 
Gre^. Be, Or, FL t, 180; JohnsL Ft Berw, p, 207; Mng, Flora, v. 
p, 373.—On the under surface of the leaves of Mountain Ash. Not 
common. August. 

3. IlmHleUa lacerala, Tub (Lacerated Ilocstelia) ; peridia clustered 
in tufts, 1 ) 1 * 0 wii, elongated, splitting to the base in segments; spo- 

^ ridia light-brown."r--6YoA'r<?, b c. 1408 ; Berk, Gull. p.ZZ%*, Gray's 
Nat, Arr.p. 534. /Ecidium laccratum, Bow, t, 318; Grev, Sc. Or, 
Ft t, 209; Johisi, Ft Berw.p, 207 ; Fng, Flora, ii, p. 373. M. Oxya- 
canthn, Pers, Byn. 206. iB. Oratsegi, Part, Midi, Ft m. p. 570.—On 
the under surface of the leaves, and on the petioles and fruit of the Haw¬ 
thorn. Not uncommon. May to July. 

VOL. II. [iPEBRUAEY B 1864.] I) 
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PKRIDHRMnrMj (J/wiU 

Periflmm eloiigiiicd, at Putgth bursting irri^gulatly. SjuTma^ouia 
scattered, conspicuous. 

4* I^'rkkrmmni Pihi, Chcv.; peridia oblong, scattered, large; spo- 
ridia oniiigc, abundant; spennogonia vernal or autumnal, or botli; sper- 
matia largo, white.— Cooke^ L g. n, 1410; Berk. OiiiL p. 336, 
iEcidiiuu Pini, Bers. Byn. 213; Grev. Sc. Cr. M. t. 1 ; Bny. Flara^ v. 
pt. 2 ; BL Devon, pi. ii. p. 4.—On leaves and yoimg branches of Scotch 
Fir. Common in Scotland, occasional in England, Sinniner. 

5. Beridermlum elatmwn, Lk.; simple, immersed; peridia elliptic, 
pallid; sporidia orange.— Cooke, l.c, n. 1411; Ijink, Oh.; Kze. ei 
Seh. Dauisch. Sekw. n. 141; Berk. Oidl. p. 336. /Ecidinin elatimnn, 
Alh. et Schw. Comp. n. 337.—On Silver Fir, altering both foliage and 
ramification. Not common, 

iKciBixJM, Bers, 

Beridium seldom elongated, opening by a terminal month, sur¬ 
rounded by a fringe of recurved teeth, or when short bursting irregu¬ 
larly. Bpo7'e8 disposed in chains. Bpefinoponia on tlie same or the 
opposite surface, clustered or scattered, central or int(iruiix,ed. 
a. Beridla ecattered {noi collected in tuJlB or clmiei^B). 

6. JEcidium leucospermmt, DC. (White-spored J^Uciditim); spots 
yellowish; peridia scattered, often covering the whole umler-suriacc; 
sporidia white, ovate.—Cbo^^?, 1. c. n. 1412 ; DC. FI. Fr. 239 ; Berk. 
Oiiil. p. 337 5 Fjng. Mora, v. pi. 2. p. 371. il'h Anemones, Pern. 
Byn. 212. Ijycoperdon iunatum, With. iv. p. 456, L. Ammmm^s, 
Pdi. Linn. Tr. ii. p. 311.—-On both sides of the leaves of the Wood 
Anemone. Common. Jmie. 

7. Akidmm quadrlfdmn, DC. (Fourdobed /Ecidium); s|)ot8 l)rown- 
ish; peridia scattered, occxipying almost the entire unck^r-surlkee; 
sporidia brown, subglobose,— L c. n. 1413; DO. FL Fr. vL 
p. 90; Berk. Gull. p. 337 ; FAy. Flora, v. fri. 2. p. 371.—On tIio 
under side of leaves, of Anemone in gardens. Lobes at the mouth of 
the peridium not constantly four. April to May. 

8. Mddinm alhesc&ns, G-rev. (Moschatel JScidium); leaf l)listcred, 
whitish, scattered; peridia white, split into a few large teeth; sporidia 
yellowish-white.— Cooke, 1. c. n. 1414 ; Qrev. FI. M. p. 444 ; Jokmi. 
FL Berw. p. 206 ; Berk. Ouil p. 337 ; Fjny. Mora, v. p. 372, /E. 
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Adoxse, Graves, Dub. Syn. 908. — On leaves and petioles of Adoxa 
moscJiakUma. Not common. April, 

9. jEcidkm Bpilobii, DO.; spots obliterated; peridia scattered, at 
lengtli oval, wider above ; sporidia orange, at length brown. — Cooke^ 
L c. n. 1415 ; DC. FL Fr. jp. 238 ; Gi'ayk Nat. A7T. p. 538 ; Grev. FI. 
Fd.p. 444 ; Jolmst. FL Beno. p. 204 ; Berk. Outl. p. 337 ; Fng. FL 
V. pt. 2. p. 372 . — On the under side of leaves of Fpilobium mo7i- 
tarmm, rarely on the U 2 )per. Common. June to August. 

10. JEoidium Boldanellm, Hornsch.; spots obliterated; peridia soli¬ 
tary, scattered over the inferior surface ; sporidia orange. — Berk. Outl. 
p. 336 ; Efig. FL y, pt. 2.^. 369.—On the under surface of the leaves 
of Solda7ieUa alpina. 

11. Pers, (Goatsbeard iEcidnim); spots ob¬ 

literated ; peridia scattered, torn, wider above; sporidia orange, at 
lengtli Cooke, I c. 7i. 1417 ; JPers. Syn. 211; Sow. t. 397./. 2; 

Berk. Outl. p. 337 ; Fng. FL v. pL p. 370 ; M. Cichoracearum, DC.. 
Syu. 60 ; Grayk Nat. Arr. p. 537 ; Jolmst. FL Berw. p. 205. — Oil 
stems, leaves, and involucre of common Goatsbeard. Veiy common. 
May to June. 

12. JFcidmm Buphorhm, Pers. (Spurge iEcidiuin); spots oblite¬ 
rated, leaf thickenenl; peridia scattered and crowded, distinct; spo¬ 
ridia orange,— Cooke, 1. o. n. 1418; Bers. Gmel. Linn. ii. p. 1473 ; 
Syn. p. 211; Flirt. Midi. FL n. 1537 ; Berk. Outl p. 337 ; Bng. Ft. 
V. pt. 2. p. 374; M. Characise, Grayk Nat. Arr. p. 537 ; iK. Gypa- 
rissim, Mong. et Nest. n. 87.—On the under surface of the leaves of 
Spurge. Common. May to June. 

Sect. II, Feridia in tufts or clmiers. 
a. Blongatm. 

13. Meidumi Ikrheridk, Pers,; spots roundish, bright red; subi- 
culuin thickened; peridia in subrotund or oval patches, otten elongated; 
spori(!ia orange.— Cooke, L o. n. 1419 ; Fers. Syn.p. 209 ; Sow. t, 397. 
/, 5 ; Flirt. Midi, FL n, 1125 ; FL Devon, pt. ii. p. 4 ; Grev. Sc, Or. 
FL L 97 ; FL Bd. p. 446 ; Berk. Outl. p. 337 ; Bng. Flora, v. pL 2. 
p. 371; llmstdia Berberidis, Grafs Nat. Air. p. 634; Lycoperdon 
poculiforme, Jacq. Coll. t. 4./, 1.—On leaves, peduncles, and fruit of 
the common Berberry. Common. May to July. 

14. Mcidium Thalidri, Grev. (Meadow Hue /Ecidium); collected 

B 2 
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lu roiUKlisli cluHt(H’8; ])(H‘uiia ohlotifi;; Bporiclia . 

L e. Hn 1420; Qrev. Sc. Or^pL FL t. 4; Berk, OnU, p. 037 ; Sup, 
Flora, Y. pL 2,/a 071.—Oa Tkdlcirutn aljnuim. Not imcomiuoii iu 
Scotland. 

15. uIMdlma crammi^ Pcts. (Bucktlioru il>.ltliinu); spots ydlow- 
brown, subicukun tbickenecl; peridia crowded into a rouiidisb bcap, at 
first globose, yellow, at length open; sporidia orange.— Cooke, I, c. n. 
1421 ; Pers. Spru p. 208 ; Ic.el JDescr. t. 10./, 1, 2 ; Grap^nNai. Jn\ 
p. 535 ; Berk, OiitL p, 337 ; Fug. Flora, v. pt. 2. p. 373 ; /lO.Bliainni, 
Flirt, Midi, F'L iii. n, 1533.—On Eharmm cailtarUcus and IL Ifran-- 
guilt. Common. 

16. ^cidiimi Ferlchjne.ni, DC. (Honeysuckle iBcidium); spots va¬ 
riegated, yellow and brown, siibiculura thickened; peridia soinetiinos 
elongated, in roundish or effused heaps; sporidia orange.— Cooke, l,c, 
n, 1422; DC. FL Fr. ii. p. 597 ; Crags m. Jrr.p. 537 ; Crev. FI 
B(l. p, 445 ; Jolinst. FL Brno. j!?. 206; Berk. Outl.p. 337 ; PFij. 'FL v. 
pt. 2, p. 370.—On the under surface of honeysuckle leaves. Not com¬ 
mon, June to August. 

S. Focxilifornm, 

17. '.Mcidlum OaltlicB, Grev. (Marsh Marigold TEcidiuni); aggregate ; 
peridia somewhat campanulate, with numerous minute 'marginal teeth ; 
sporidia bright-orange, subglobose or oval.— Cooke, 1. c. n. 1423 ; Grec, 
FLM.p. 446 ; Berk. OutL p, 387; Fug, FI. v. pL 2. p, 371.—On 
leaves and petioles of Galtlia palustris, margin of peridia pale and 
brittle. Bare. Spring. 

18. JEcldimn llammcidacearmn, DC. (Crowfoot ./Eeidtum); spots 
obliterated, subioulura thickened; peridia in irregular h<ai])s, (hnisdy 
crowded together ; sporidia orange.— Cooke, L c. ik 1421< ; DC. FL 
Fr. vi. ji?. 97 ; Grev, FL Fd, 446; Johnst, FL Berw, p. 205; Berk, 
OutL p. 337 ; Fhg, Flora, v, pd, 2. p, 370. AL Eaminculi, Sow. i, 397* 
/ 2; Crag's Nat, Arr, p. 535. confertum, Crag's Nat, Jn\ 
p. 535 ; Grev. FL Fd. 446; JoJmd. FL Berm, p. 205. ili Ficarne, 
Furt, Midi. FL p. 333, iB. Ciematidis, Crag's Nat. Arr. p, 535.—On 
leaves of various Banimmlacew; very common on 11, 'Fmria, not uu» 
common on B, repem, more rarely on B, acris and IL buUmm, 
Spring. 

19. jFjGidlum Galii, Pers. (Bedstraw iBcidium); spots linear or 
oblong, obscurely brown; peridia scattered, rarely aggregate, dciitato, 
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whitish; sporidia white.— Cooke, 1. c. n. 1425; Fe^'S. Sijn. p. 207; 
Berk. Outl. p. 337 ; Ann. of Nat. Hist. n. 490,—On the leaves of 
Galium verum. 

20. JEcidmm Bunii, DC. (Pig-nut ^cidiiim); spots obliterated, 
siibiculum thickened; peridia in irregular subrotund or oval heaps; 
sporidia orange.— Cooke, I c. n. 1426 ; DC. M. Fr. vi. p. 96; Grafs 
Nat. Arr. p. 535 ; Grev. FI. Fd. p. 445; Berk. Outl. p. 337; Eng. 
Fl. Y. pt. 2. j?. 370.—On Bimium hulhocastanum and Pimpmella saxi- 
fraga. Spring. 

21. jFjcldinm Valerianaceanm, Dub.; hypogcnous, rarely caulinc, 
spots on a thickened subcircular or oblong base; peridia scattered, more 
or less crowded, cap-shaped, tawny, margin erect denticulate; sporidia 
dirty-yellow.— Cooke, 1. c.n. 1427 ; Buh. Bijn. p, 908; JoJinst. FI. 
Beno. p. 20(5; Berk. Outl. p, 337 ; Fug. FI. v. pt. 2. p. 370.—On Vale¬ 
riana ojicimlis and V. dloica. Not uncommon in the north. 

22. JEciditm AsperifoUi, Pers. (Borage JiDcidium); clusters sub¬ 
rotund, on a slightly thickened subiculum ; peridia scattered ; sporidia 
yellowish-white.— Cooke, 1. c. n. 1428 ; Fers. 8yn. 209 ; Graggs Nat. 
Arr, p, 536 ; Berk. Outl. p. 337 ; Ann. of Nat. Hist. w. 255 ; Lyco- 
perdon innatiun, With, (in part).—On leaves of various Boraglneee. 
Summer. The parts of the leaves on which it occurs are rendered 
concave on one side, and convex on the other. 

23. JHddium GrosmlarieB, DC. (Gooseberry Jilcidium) ; spots 
yellow, bright red on the opposite side, with a yellow border; peridia 
crowded in roundish heaps, at length brown, and surrounded with a 
brown area; sporidia orange.— Cooke, 1. c. n. 1429 ; JDC. Ft. Fr. vi, 

92; Grev. Be. Cr. FI. t. 62; FL Ed. p. 446; Jolmst FL Berw. p. 
200; Ft. Devon, pt. ii. p. 4; Ber/c. Outl. p. 337; Eng. FL v. pt. 2. 
p. 372.—On leaves and fruit of Gooseberry, and leaves of Currant. 
(Jommon, Miiy to June. 

24. Hlcidimn TJrtkm, DO. (Nettle iEcidium); spots obliterated, 
snbieulinn thickened ; peridia disposed in elongated or subrotund heaps, 

• at first subglobosc, then gaping; sporidia orange.— Fooke, 1. c, n. 
1430; DC. FL Fr. ii. p. 243; Grev. VL Ed. p. 445 ; Gragk Nat. 
Arr. p. 536; Johnst. FL Berw. p. 206; Berk. Outl. p. 337; Eng. 
FL 'v.pt. %.p, 374; Burt. Midi. FL iii. p. 294.—On leaves and stems 
of Netties, distorting them very much. Com raon, June. 

25. JGcidiim Belienis, DC. (Bladder Campion ililcidium); spots 
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yellow, brown on 0 ])p 0 ssitc side; povidia soino.whaf; (‘ircbiatiiii'*, in mb- 
roiiind heaps; sporidia biwn.—/W/ y*,/. c;.//. M-'M ; IH.I FL .Fr, vi. 
iH) ; Ber/c. Quit p. 337 ; Fnp, FL v. pt. />* 47iJ.~On Silene in'* 
Jkia. Not common. Some of the peridia arc short and open, othca’s 
larger and closed. 

2G. Mcldiimi Orohl, BO. (Bitter Yetclx JEcidiiim); spots yellow, 
eH'used; peridia scattered and disposed in small heaps; sporidia at 
length white.—Cboyi’c, 1. c. w. 1432 ; DO, FL Fr, vi. p, 95 ; Jkrlc. OuLL 
p, 337; Bug, IL \.pt, 2. p, 873.—On stems and leaves of Orobm 
iuheroBiis, Scotland. 

y. Suhimmerm, 

27. ^cidium Gomposiiarum, Mart. (Composite iflculmm); spots 
purplish, snbrotimd, confluent above; peridia crowded, in orbicular 
patches, or circulating on the under surface; sporidia orange, oval— 
Choice, L c, n, 1433 ; Mart, FrL p, 314 ; Berk. Outl p, 337 ; Mng, FL 
V. pt, 2. p, 370. 

Yar. a. Taramci, Grev. ; clusters small, scattered.— FL Bd. p. 44‘1«; 
JoJmst, FL Berw. p, 205.—On leaves of the Dandelion. June to July. 

Yar. b, FrencLnilds, Pers.; spots circular or irregular, purplish; su!)i- 
ciilinn incrassated.— Fers. Sgn. p, 208 ; Grev, FL Bd,p, 445 ; Johmi, 
IL Berw, p, 206.—On leaves of Hawkweed (Hieraclum paliidomm). 
Summer. 

Yar. c, Timilaginis, Pers.; clusters round on a thickened base ; pe¬ 
ridia circinatiiig.— Fers, Sg7z, p. 209; Sow. t. 397./. 1; Grev, FL 
Bd, p, 446 ; Jolmst, FL Berw.; Graggs Nat, Arr, p, 537. rii Pe- 
ta.sitidis, Gray^s Nat. Arr, p, 530. Lycopcnion cpipbyllum, Llmi, Sp, 
FL 1055 ; JfUh, iv. p. 450; HuILb Brit. FL p. 415.—On tlui under 
siirihce of leaves of Coltsfoot and Butterbur. Common. Autumn, 

Yar. d. Jacohem, Grev.; pustular, soon becoming agglonuiralKul, 
numerous, depressed; peridia splitting into sliort, brittle, ytillowisli- 
white teeth.— FL Bd, p. 444; iE. Senecionis, Denm, n, 077 ; 
/E. Sonehi,' FL Benv. p. 206.—On leaves of Simeolo Jacokm 
and Bozichm arvemis, June to August. 

Yar. e, Lapmni, Part.; spots purplish, irregular, confliumt, on both 
sides of the leaves; peridia ainphigenous in irregular patches or scat¬ 
tered, not prominent, teeth numerous, minute, reflexed; sporidia yel¬ 
low, oval.— Burt, mss, —On botlr surfaces of the leaves of Lapsana 
eommimis. April. Not common, (Tab. XIV. f, 2.) 
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28. Mciduim Smiiculm, Cam. (Saiiicle iEcidiiim) ; maciilis pur- 
purascentibus, subincrassatisj minutis, sparsis, subrotimdatis; peridiis 
congestis, liypopliyllis, seraiorbicularis, demum expansis, iiiargine late 
dentato ; sporidiis luteolis, ellipticis.— CooJce, 1. c, n, 1434. 

Spots purplish, sliglitly iiicrassated, small, scattered, roundish; pe- 
ridia in small circinate dusters, hypogenous, and on the petioles, at 
first hemispherical, at length open, margin "with from 4 to 6 spreading 
lobes; sporidia yellowish, elliptical.—On the under surface of the 
leaves and on the petioles of Sanicula Euro])cea. Not uncommon. 
May and June. (Tab. XIY. f. 1.) 

This is a very distinct and interesting plant, and I should judge 
from its frequency in the Kentish districts that it is not uncommon 
wherever the Saiiicle abounds. The small size of the clusters, some¬ 
times but little larger than those of a Fuccinia^ may in some measure 
account for its remaining so long unnoticed. A specimen is included 
in the liookerian Herbarium from Carmichaers Appiu collection, but 
I cannot find it described in any work to which I have referred. 

29. ylkidmm Viola, Schuin. (Violet iEcidium); spots yellowish; 
peridia in irregular heaps, seriate and scattered; sporidia orange, at 
length brown.— Cooke, I, c, n, 1435 ; Grev. FL Bd. p, 444; Berk, 
Ouil. p. 337 ; Bn^, FI. v. pt. 2. p. 372. iE. Violaruin, Grafs Nat, 
Arr. 537 ; Johnst. FI. Berm. p. 250.—On leaves, petioles, and sepals 
of Violets. Common. May and June. 

30. Mcidlim Foterii, n. sp. (Burnet iEcidium) ; maculis oblitera- 
tis; peridiis circinatis vel sparsis, immersis, margine denticulato deci- 
dno ; sporidiis luteolis, ovatis.— Cooke, 1. c. n. 1436. 

Spots obliterated, clusters subrotund or elongated; peridia hypoge¬ 
nous and on the petioles, circinating or scattered, immersed, margin 
irregularly fringed with numerous nuuute teeth, soon falling away; 
sporidia yellowish, oval—On the under surface of the leaflets and on 
the pcdiolos of Foteriim Banc/aisorha. Bare. May and June. Dart- 
ford Brent, Kent. (Tab. xiv. f. 3.) 

This sp(‘.cics is interesting from its association with a note in the Eng. 
Elora, vol. v. pt. 2. p. 373, to the following eflectAn Meldinm ap¬ 
parently of some interest has been found by I)r. Greville on Poiermm 
Sangiimrba ; the specimens, however, in Dr. Hooker’s Herbarium are 
too young to describe.” It was in consequence of this note that I 
made diligent search for the uEcidimn above described, and only foiind 
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a few sp(HmneuH on ilin smallcsl, and most atUmuuie.d radi<;al loavos 
on a lmtlp;(‘bank. at Dari.ford. 

31. Jlkiditm Chranii^ BQ. (Ci’uncsbill yEcidiuin); spots yellow and 
purple; peridia in circinating clusters; sporidia yclloWj at lengtii 
brown.— Cooke^ 1. c, n. 1437 ; DO. FL Ft. vi. 93 ; JohmL FL Ikrw. 
p. 205 ; .Berk. OuU. 337 ; Fug. FL y. pi, %. p. 371.—On the uiuhjr 
surbicc of Icjaves of Germiiuni pratense. Not common. 

32. a&*iWdmM^^<!//^^,BC.(MiiitiEcidiuin); spots obliterated; subicu- 
liim thickened ; peridia scattered, cmersed, or aggregate immersed ; s|)0- 
ridia orange, elliptic.— I, c. n. 1438 ; DO. Fr. FL vLp. 95 ; Ikrk. 
OuiLp. 330 ; Fng. FL Y.pi. 2.p. 309.—On various Mints. Common. 

33. jFcidkm Hcrophidaria?^ DC. (Figwort iEciclhim) ; spots yellow¬ 
ish ; peridia in roundish circinate clusters (rarely scattered) on tht5 
under surface; spores whitish, becoming tawny.— DO. FL Fr. vLp, 91. 
Ciuoma scrofulariatum, Lk. Bp. n. 131. Collected at Thame and 
Sydenham, Oxon., on the leaves of ScropJiularia aquatica by Dr. Ayres, 
and included by him in his published Dungi Exsic. n. 21. It would 
stand next to JS. menthm^ DO., as n. 1438^*, in the ' Index Fungorum 
Britannicorum.’ Unfortunately I had not seen Dr. Ayres’s ‘Fungi* 
when the Index went to press, hence this species was omitted. 1 know 
of no reason for its exclusion from Berkeley’s ‘ Outlines of British 
Fungology.* 

34. Mcidium pedicularis, Lohosch; spots obliterated, 8td)icvdum 
thickened; peridia thickly and irregulaiiy clust(u*cd, subimmcrscMl; 
sporidia dirty, pallid orange.— Cooke, L c. n. 1439 ; Loh. in Ad, Mom. 
V. 76. t. Y.f. 1 ; Jkrk, Oidl.p. 336. Omoma podiculariatnm, Lk, Bp. 
ii. 47. Ca 2 oma pcdicularis, SchlecM, Ft. BeroL ii. 113.—On petioles, 
leaves, and stems ot Ftdlcidaris paluslrk. Not common. 

35. JScidium .Primidce^ DC. (Primrose /Ecidium); spots obUio- 
rated ; peridia solitary, scattered, and crowdeui, hypogonous ; spoimlia 
whitish-yellow.— 1. c. n. 1440; DO. FL Fr. vi. p. 90; Berk. 
OidL p. 336 ; Fng. FL v. pL 2.p. 369.—On the under surface of leaves 
of Primroses. Not common. Alay. 

36. .Mcidiim ruhellnm,FQx^. (Dock/Ecidium) ; spots purple ; pe¬ 
ridia circinating, centre free ; sporidia yellowish-white.—Cba/re, L e. 
n. 1441; Fers. in Omel. Linn. p. 1473 ; Grag's Nat. Arr, p. 536 ; 
Orev. FLFd.p. 447 ; Berk. OuU. p. 336 ; Wtuj. FL v. pL 2, p. 369. 
/E. Bimiicis, Fers. 8yn. 207 ; Bom. t. 405 ; Fiirt. MML FL iii. i. 26 . 
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—Oil leaves of Dock and Sorrel. Not uncommon in moist localities. 
May and June. 

37. JEdditm Ari^ Berk. (Wake-robin /Eciclium); spots round, 
confluent; peiidia circinating, not crowded, central ones abortive.— 
Cooke^ I, c. n. 1442; Be?'k. Ontl, p. 336 ; FL y. jj. 2. jt?. o69.— 
On leaves of Anmi maetdaium. Not common. 

38. JEcidiim Fracontii, Sebwein. (Arum iEcidium); spots pallid, 
extensively scattered over the leaves, sometimes nearly covering them; 
peridia large, scattered, abundant, disposed without order on the spots; 
spores orange.— Cooke, 1. c, n. 1443 ; SchicebiUz, in Trans. Ayn. Philos. 
Soc. 1834.—On Aritni lriph^Un?n, in gardens. Mclbury, 1863 (Rev. 
M. J. B.). A North American species now recorded for the first time 
as a[)pearing in this country. 

39. JIMdium AlUi, Grev.; spots pale ; peridia circinating, not con- . 
tiguous; sporidia yellowish.— Cooke, I, c. n. 1444; Grev. FI. Fd. p. 
447 ; Bark. Oidl. ja. 33C ; Fng. FI. v. pi. %. p. 369 ; Jolmst, FI. Berw. 
p. 207. yE. Allii-ursini, Pers. JSpn. p. 210.—On leaves of broad-leaved 
Garlic {AlUmri ursimmi). Not common. June and July. 

Endopiiyllum, LSv. 

Peridium enclosed within the substance of the leaf, bursting irre¬ 
gularly. 

40. Bndophylhm Bempervivi, Lev.; peridia immersed, elliptic or 
roundish; sporidia ochraceous, becoming brownish.— Cooke, L c, n. 
1445 ; Berk. Ontl. p. 337. Dredo Sempervivi, Alb. eb ScJrn. n. 366 ; 
Berk, in Ann. Nat. Hist. n. 476.—On leaves of Houseleek. 

EXPLAWATrON OF PLATE XIV. 

Eig. I. Mcidium. Baniciihe, (b) cluster of peridia, (<?) peridium further mapfuificd. 
Fig. a. AJcidi/m Composdarum, var, Lapsani, {h) arraugement of peridia, (r) pe¬ 
ridia enlarged. I'ig. 3. Mcidimn Foterii, {b) peridia maguified. 


ANALYSIS OR ClllNClIONA BARK AND LEAVES GROWN 
, ON THE NEILGHERRY HILLS, AND RECEIVED IN 
ENGLAND NOVEMBER 20th, 1863. 

COMMONICATEB BY GlISMENTS R. MaKKIIAM, EsQ. 

The bark and leaves Ibrwarded by Mr. MTvor were removed from 
the plants during the rains, or the season of the year when the sap is 
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in full flow, tlic period when the plants contain the greatest pro¬ 
portion of inoistnni. 

The object in subinitlliig these specimens was to ascertain how far 
this condition affects the yield of alkaloids. The last supply of l)ark 
submitted to analysis by Mr. Howard was cut when the sap was l)c> 
ginning to rise. A further supply will be forwarded in the dry sea¬ 
son, when the plants are at rest, and this will he sufficient to eiiable 
Mr. Howard to form an opinion of the most advantag(X)iis time of 
collecting the bark. Mr. M'lvor is inclined to think that the bark 
should either be cut in the middle of the dry s(^aso.n or in the spring, 
as the sap is beginniug to rise; these seasons are also most favourable 
for diying and preserving the bark. 

The plants under cultivation have given unmistakable signs that 
they do not require so moist a climate as they arc represented to enjoy 
on the Andes. This season at Neddiviittum has been unusually wet, 
and several of the Grey Bark plants have suffered in consecjucnce. 
The way in which the continuous rain seems to affect tlic ])lants is by 
throwing a constant stream of water down the channels of the leaves, 
which, resting in the axil, causes the bark there to decay; this decay 
is communicated to the young growing wood, and, ultimately, to the 
pith; the decay having once reached the pith, the rain-water finds its 
way into the centre of the stem, and in this way affects the health of 
the plant. A specimen of the wood of CMnckona micrmdlm was for¬ 
warded for Mr. Howard’s opinion on the subject. The Red Bark, 
Crown Barks, and Yellow Bark, do not suffer from this cause, ap¬ 
parently because the petiole of the loaf in tln^se speeffivs is more 
rounded, and, consequently, it does not condmit and deposit ilm wafer 
in the axil of the leaf, as is the case with, the ( *rey Barks, 

Bpedmem of O/mw/tona ’/i(xrh\ de. 

No. 1. CMncIiona succiniBra, Bed Bark from plants of twenty-two 
months’ growth. 

2. 0 , sucdmhra, lied Bark from plants of (aghte(m months’ 

growth, thickened by being covered with moss for three 
months. 

3. C. succirubra, Bed Bark from branches of eiglrteen months’ 

growth and under. 

4. Eenewed bark of 0. smeirubra, the centre part being the bark 

renewed a second time. 
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5. Red Bark from small branches broken l)y the wind. 

6. C. mlcrantlia^ bark from a plant of eighteen months' growth. 

7. 0, micraniha, bark from npper part of plant of eighteen 

months' growth injured by the rains. 

8. 61 micrantim, bark from branches broken by the wind. 

9. 0. Faliudiana, grown in open ground. 

10. Grreen leaves of Red Bark dried in the shade. 

11. Grreen leaves of G, officinalis dried in the shade. 

12. Green leaves of 0, micrantha dried in the shade. 

13. Specimen of wood of O. succmihra^ showing the injury done 

by the continued rains. 

F£p07'l to tJhs Under Secy^etari/ of State for India^ on the Ba^dc and 

Leaves sent lioyne in October^ 18 63,/or Examination^ by /. E, Ilotoard^ 
Esq., F.L.8, 

The box of specimens reached me in good condition, and has fur¬ 
nished valuable materials for further research, although the quantity of 
bark sent this time amounted to but a few ounces in weight. Several 
pounds' weight of leaves (well dried and with a marked tea-like fra¬ 
grance) have allowed me the opportunity of following various lines of 
experiment in order to ascertain their probable commercial value. I 
regret to be obliged to coniirm the opinion I expressed in my last, 
that the leaves will not supply material for the extraction of Quinine, 
although the quantity of the first rough precipitate from an acid solu¬ 
tion, having the appearance of a hydrated alkaloid, is considerably 
more than I succeeded in obtaining before, being equal to TSl per 
cent, of the weiglit of the leaves. Of this a small portion was soluble 
in ether, to tlu5 extent of 0*17 per cent., forming a clear yellow solu¬ 
tion, whicli precipitates on the addition of a solution of oxalic acid in 
spirit of wine. Nevertheless, the further prosecution of the inquiry 
and the attempt to purify the alkaloid showmd me clearly that 1 had to 
do with, a state of things very different from that which exists in the 
bark, and that 1 sliould not succeed in obtaining an available salt of 
Quinine. I liope to bo able to prosecute this research on a still larger 
quantity of the material, in order to test the conclusions to which my 
present investigation tends. The alkaloid exists in the leaves in very 
intimate relationship with the green colouring-matter. This latter sub¬ 
stance is well deserving of a more elaborate investigation, as it seems 
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to 1)0 somewhat analogous to indigo, and \is ethereal solution has a 
peculiar ellcct on tlic raya of light, the nvflecicd ray having almost a 
blood-red colour, whilst the transmitted ray is a fine grccn.^ 

I will now notice the remaining specimens. Nos. 1 and 2, tiiongh 
preKsenting a promising appearance, were in too small cpiantity to jus¬ 
tify examination. No. 3, Eed Bark from branches of eighteen 
months and under/’ yielded me not less than G per cent, of rough 
alkaloid; hut of this a larger proportion seemed to be Quinidine and 
Chinchonidinc, but as I had little more than an ounce of bark to exa¬ 
mine, I cannot consider this comparative result as an ascertained fact. 
As these barks were cut at the period when the sap is in bill flow, it is 
not at all improbable that the alkaloids may vary somewhat from those 
produced at a different season. The above G per cent, of alkaloid 
yielded in a state of further purification 4T0 per cent, of Quinidine, 
Chinclionidine, and Quinine, and also a portion, 0*9 ]}cr cent., insolu¬ 
ble in ether, in all 5 per cent. The portion insoluble in eiher, and 
not capable of being crystallized from spirit, I set down as Ohinclioni- 
cine, and not pure Chinchonine, of which last I find hut few indications 
in these young barks. The Quinidine crystallizes as liydrioclatc, and the 
Chinchonidine as a resinous mass, when united with hydriodic acid, 
Both form a feathery crystallization as snlpliatcs. 

No. 6, ‘‘lied Bark from small branches broken by the wind,” gave 
a result very nearly resembling the analysis of the leaves, d'his is not 
surprising, considering the very immature state of tliese sucmileut 
branches. I obtained 1 per cent, of alkaloid soluble hi eilu'r, whii’h 
gave a doubtful trace of crystallization as sulphaliu A. rurlluu’ por¬ 
tion of impure alkaloid insoluble in ether resenililed ilui same suhsiauce 
as described under No. 3, 

The No, 8, “ mkranlha bark, from small liniiicImH brokmi by tlus 
wind,” gave, on examiiuition, more chincho-tanuic aiud ihan No. 5. 
The precipitated alkaloids appeared to he, as above*, 1 p(.‘r (;(!iit., hut of 
this 0'4!0 per cent, proved to he oxidized tannin, aud insoluble in 
ether 5 the rest in part crystallized from ether, and in part formed a 
Quinine-like mass; the crystalline portion formed crystals as liydrio- 
date, indicating the Quinidine of Pasteur; the total proved to be 
Quinidine (Quinine?), and a trace of Chinchonine O'GO per cent. 

Further investigation has enabled me to separate this peculiar green solution 
into two entirely different substances.*—J, j67. 
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No. 9^ (7. Falmdlana, coutaincd move chinclio-tamiic acid than even 
tlic last, Tlic precipitate of alkaloid was minute, and much implicated 
with astringent colouring-matter. Ether dissolved a small portion, in 
which, on evaporation, crystals could be perceived. This bark, in the 
state in which sent, has scarcely any bitter taste, and would be worth¬ 
less in commerce. I cannot say what the mature bark might be after 
some years’ growth, but doubt whether it can ever repay the expense 
of cultivation. I may remark that this bark a good deal resembles 
that of G. purpurea in its external appearance; and also that the bark 
of C. micrantJm now sent has much the same character as that 
which characterizes the bark of the same Chinchona as grown in South 
America. 

I find similar characteristic colouring in the leaves of the three spe¬ 
cies sent, C. officinalis, micrantha, and amciruhra. The same also 
seems (a little altiu’ed) to pervade the specimen of wood, marking a 
difference from the hcartwood of C. succirubra of many years’ growth 
which I have before examined. 


EYFEEICUM UNDUE ATUM, JSc/ioud., A EEC ENT ABDI- 
TLON TO THE BLUTISH ELOllA. 

By T. K. Aiiciier Biuaos, Esq. 

A sliort time ago I sent specimens of an Ilpperlcum, collected in tlie 
neighbourhood of Plymouth, to Mr. J. O. Baker, and have been in¬ 
formed by liiin that the plant is entirely new to our flora. Ho has 
drawn up a description of it, which he has kindly given me permission 
to use. 

Kootstock creeping widely. Stems erect, 2 to 3 feet high, slender, 
with four slightly-winged angles. Leaves oblong or obovate-amplcxi- 
caul, thickly studded with pellucid dots and with a network of pellucid 
veins. Panicle loosely corymbose, the long lateral branches with often 
only two or three flowers. Sepals always erect, lanceolate, acute or 
blimtish, with pellucid veins and dots, sometimes, but not always, with 
black dots on the back and along the edges. Petals elliptical or ob- 
ovate, as large as those of IL per/oraium, tinged with red on the out- 
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side, slig'litly dotted with black on the edges. Styles about as long as 
the ovary in the fully expanded flowers, half as long as the capsules. 

“ Differs from //, perforatum by its quadrangular stein, broader 
leaves with network of pellucid veins, broader and blunter sepals, and 
styles only half as long as capsule; from H, dtibmu by its closely clotted 
leaves and erect sepals ; from II. quad^'angulum l)^ its less robust and 
less decidedly winged stem, more dotted leaves, larger petals, and diffe¬ 
rently shaped sepals ; from all three by the mucli fewer and more dis¬ 
tantly placed flowers of its panicle.’* 

I first collected the plant on the 7th of August, ISdl; it grows 
plentifully by a stream (a small tributary of the Hyin, on the right 
bank), and in boggy ground at Common Wood, about four or five 
miles from Plymouth, Devon ; and occurs less abundantly by a stream 
in a meadow at Piirsdon, Egg Bucklancl, about a mile from Common 
Wood, and in the same county. I noticed the following plants grow¬ 
ing with it:— Hypericum Blades, Mpilohium palmtre, llydrocotyle vul^ 
yaris, WaJilenhergia hederacea, Sibthorpia Europm, JnagalUs tenella, 
Jimcus acuiiflorus, Narthecium ossif7'agum, and Osmuuda regalls. 

I have since been informed, by Professor Babington, that this Hype'* 
ficum is a species widely distributed over Soutbern Europe, Northemu 
Africa, Madeira, and the Azores, the II. undiilatim, Scliousb., 11. dect'- 
piens, Watson, II. Neapolitamm, Tcnorc, and probably also the? IT. 
JBreUcim>, Boiss. Blench. 40; Voyage, n. 333, t. 34,— II. widnlalum 
being the oldest name. M. Boissier gives the following (liagnosis of 
IL Bmticum ;—Caulo erccto, 3-3-pcdali, cpuidrangulo, angulis sub- 
alatis; foliis ovali-lanccolatis, obtusis, subamplexicaulihiis, subtus evl- 
denter 5-6-ncrviis, glabris, deusissime pelIucido-|Hui(;iatis, margined 
nigro-punctatis, panicula cdongata, laxa, bractcjis linearihus, scipalis 
ovato-lanceolatis acutis obtuse crenatis, margine nigTO-puneiatis, cap** 
sula matura subduplo brevioribus; petalis ctantlmris nigro-puneff/atis.*** 

I should add that Dr. Seemann has just rccseived a Icttc^r from Pro¬ 
fessor Alexander Braun, embodying the result of a comparison of one 
of my specimens with those of IL imddatum, in the Berlin herbarium. 
An abstract of this letter, togethe?: with a coloured plate, and critical 
remarks on the synonyms and geographical distribution of the plant, 
will be found in an article by Professor Babington, now preparing for 
one of the forthcoming numbers of the ‘ Journal of Botany.’ 

10, Lorrimgton Places Plymouth. 
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THE CIJCURBr.rA.CE.E OF TROPICAL POLYNESIA. 

By Beethold Seemann, Ph.D., E.L.S. 

The Cuciirhitacece of tropical Polynesia are involved in considerable 
confusion, owing to Forster having admitted into his " Prodromus/ 
several species named by Solander, but of which no description has 
been published. The authentic specimens and manuscript descriptions 
of Solander, together with Sidney Parkinson’s drawings, all preserved 
at the British Museum, have enabled me to clear up the synonymy of 
these plants. To set this matter finally at rest, it will be advisable to 
enumerate all the CiiGm'hitace(B hitherto found in the region alluded 
to, including the species generally cultivated. 

1. Mdoth'ia Samoensis, A. Gray, Bot. Wilkes, p. 641.—Samoan Is¬ 
lands (^United Stales Exjil. Exped,). 

2. Zehieria Baueriana, Endl. FI. Norf. n. 126.—^Norfolk Island 
{Bami\fule Endl), 

3. Karma Samoensis^ A. Gray, Bot. Wilkes, p. 643.—Cuoumis 
Maderaspataniis ?, Sol. Prim, El, Instil, Pacif,p. 337, hied .; ParJcln807ds 
Bratoings of TahUlan Plants, t. Ill, hied .—Samoan Islands {TTniiecl 
Stales Expl. Exped), Society Islands {Banks and Solander I, in Brit, 
Mas ).—Nomen vernaculiun Tahitensc, teste Pritchard, '' Tavivi ” {i.e, 
twiner) ; teste Solander, Tahwihwi, vel Tawliiwhi f Raiatense, teste 
Solander, ‘‘Hooliove” v. “Huhue.’’ 

I take A. Gray’s Karima Samoensis, from the Samoan group, to be 
the same plant wliich Banks and Solander gathered in the Society Is¬ 
lands, which Solander in his unpublished Prim. FI. Insnl. Pacif. describes 
as ^^Oiwumis Maderaspatanus?,^^ and for which he ciuotcs Parkinson’s 
drawings, t. Ill, with his own manuscript name attached. Solander 
d(‘scribcs tluj female flowers as growing in the same axils as the male, 
and on isolated, thin, and 1-florous peduncles. The fruit he has not 
seen, nor do his specimens exhibit any trace of either female flowers or 
^ fruit. The male flowers are racemose, the pedicels being arranged in 
whorls, which, when the racemes arc just beginning to blossom, 
gives them the appearance of small umbels or cymes, as stated by A. 
Gray, The racemes are either simple or furcate, 4-5 inches long; the 
corolla cream-coloured. The upper surface of the leaves is generally 
covered with minute white dots, which are not noticed by A. Gray, nor 
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iiuUeatx'd by ibr, afc.urnie Parlciasan, probably tlioy aiv noi ho |)roiai- 
neat in f'rosh Hpaeiiuoas; <‘,V(aj in H(vnii‘ of tha laavt's bcfora, aio tliay 
arc HtOTccly prccc.])iil)li^ 8t)ln,iHlcr ways of iluaiu “ ^'landtiliH inimiiis 
(lisiiiici.is, in, saaus pannu iiicrustaiis.” ()th(!rwiH(‘ Jiniiks ami Hoiajub'r’s 
specbacns, and the laticr’s description n^rce well with A. dray’s a(‘eoimt 
of the plant. \V]i(3U the female flowers atid fniil ar<‘. ladba* known, it 
will ])robab]y turn out that the spe(m‘s under eonsid(‘ration is not a 
true Karlvia, Brj/onla?, sp. uov. ?, no. %di) of ({uilhnniirs list, 
Tahiti (Bert, ct Mauamln), and Brijoma ( hWiCni., O’Taiti, 

p. 232 (name only), are doid,)tless identical with the phuit. 

4. Gitrullm vnhjam^ Belmid. in Eckl. et Zeyh. Etuiin. p* 275b— 
Cncurbita Citrullus, B^ec. 1435.— Cultivated in the Sandwich 
(Seemmmf), Vitian (Seemmm/), and Society Islands {Ciizent)^ but 
known to be introduced by E\iropcans, 

5. Momordica Ckarardla, Linn. S[)cc. 1483.—Yiii {IFillmns /). 1'a- 
hiti {Banks and Solander!, United States Expl. Mvped.), supposed to 
be a recent introduction, by A. Gray, who did not know of its being 
contained in the older collections. 

6. Luffa insularum, A. Gray, Bot. Wilkes, p. 644.—Ciiciirl)ita nnil- 
titiora, Sol, ms, in Forst, Frodr, n. 656, et in Farkinson\^ Drawings 
of Tahitian Plants, t, 108 (a branch with yellow male flowers); Solmid, 
Prim, PL Ins, Facif. p. 335 ; Sprengel, Syst, v, p, 45 ; Be Gaud, Prodr, 
id. p, 318. Nomen vcrnacnliim Tahitense, ‘‘ Ehuerluirho ?,” teste Sob, 

11 naroro,” teste Cuzent.—Tahiti {Banks and Solander !, Dmferl in 
Mas. Brit,), Tongan Islands {Barclay ! n, 8405, in Mhs, Brit.), Viliau 
Islan (Is {Seemami / n, 11) 3). 

A, Cmurhiiami nicuiioucd by Collie under tln^ naiivci uanic of Ar- 
roro,” and thought by llookcjr and Ariiott to Ikj (kunirhlki Junmim, is 
probably this species, the name l)(fmg simply hicorrecily spelt, whilst 
the statement that the fruit was employed for holding scumted cocoa- 
nut oil is quite correct, though throughout Polynesia the Bottle-gotird 
{Lagenana mlgaris) has, from time immemorial, been more geiuirallj 
applied for that puri)ose, the fniit of Litffa being not so well suited for 
conversion into vessels intended for holding fluids. 

7. Zagenaria mlgaris, Ser. in J)e Cand. Proclr. iii, p. 299.^Gucur- 
bita Lagenaria, Spec, 1434; Porst. Prodr, n. 362. Cncurbita 
bicirrha, Porst. ms, in Quill. Zeph. Tail, n, 285. Nomen vernaculum 
Tahitense, ETIooe ” (= ETitie), teste Sohmder, Hue,’’ teste W. 
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Prit(!har(l; Vitienac, Yago/* teste Secinanii.—Tahiti {Bmiks and 
Sol finder ! in 3 £hs. Brit. . Yiti (Seemaiml 495), Java {Tlorsfieldl 
in Mas, Brli.), P]aster Island {Fo?^ster/), Sandwich Islands {See- 
viarm /). 

The Bottle-gourd is one of the QncnrUtacem, found cultivated in 
the difForent Polynesian Islands, where they were first discovered by 
Europeans. 

8. Oaonmis acidiis, Jaeq. Obser. Bot. pars iv, p. 14(17(14).—Ciicii- 
niis pubesccns, JFilld, Spec, iv. p, 614 (1805) ; Be Cand, Brodr. iii. 
p. ,801 ; JFifjJd, Icon, i, 496. Cuciunis Maderaspatanus, Boxh, FI, 
hid. iii. T2'd,non allor. Ciiciirbita aspcra, Sol. ms. in Forst. Brodr. 
n, 555 (1786), et in BarJdnsoFs Drawings of Tahitian Blants, ined. 
t. no ; Sol, Brim. PL Ins. Bacif. p, 336. Noincii vcrnaculum Tahi- 
teiise, '‘ E~atu” vel “ Ea-ca,” teste Solander ; Yitiense, Tinio.”— 
Tahiti {Banks and Solander ! in Mas, Bril.'), Yiti {Seemami! n. 194), 
Java {]lorsjie.ld ! in Mas, Brit.)^ East Indies {lloxhurgh ! in Mas. Brit.), 
Ceylon {Thwaites I In Mas. Brit.), Cape de Yerd Islands {fide A, 
Grag), Kuka, Central Yfrica {IMwai'd Vogel! n. 59, m Mas, Brit.). 

An authentic s])eciuien of Cuenmis acidas, in tlic British Museum, with 
Jacepdn’s manuscript note :—‘‘ Nova certe species, uata in Horto Bot. 
Yind. anno 1762 e seiuiuibus Indicis sine nomine a Grronovio ac- 
ce|)tis. Fructus interne ubi Oticumis, sed acidissimiis, figima ohovata 
glabra/’ has enabled me to identify Q. acidas and O.puhescens, and to 
vindicate the priority of the former name, a name evidently overlooked 
by all writers on Oacitrditaeece, A. G ray has attempted to establish 
two varieti('.s of this species, distinguished by the shape and the gla¬ 
brous or pubescent state of the surface of the fruit, but the characters 
assigned do not seem to hold good. Parkinson''’s figure of the fruit 
exactly corresponds with the sliapc assigned to it by Jaecpiin, but it is 
pul)(‘,Hcent. In Wight’s plate one of the fruits is ovate, the other 
almost (‘lliptieal, The tendrils are always simple, Forster’s Oacamis 
bicirrha which A. (jiray hesitatingly refers to this plant, is identical 
* with Ligenaria vnlgcms, in the young specimens of which the tendrils 
arc often dichotomous. 

9. Cuemrds saUvus, Linn. Spec. 1437.—Cultivated in the Sandwich 
{Seemann I), Society {Ouzent, Lay, and Collie), and Yitian Islands 
{Seemann /), but introduced by Europeans. 

10. Ciwumis Melo, Linn. Spec. 1436.—Cultivated in the Society 

you II. [FEBRUARY 1,1864.] E 
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(Ciceid), and Viliua [nlantbi (SWwfViU I), hut 

iutroducHul l)y Europiums. 

XL (Jimarlnta IHicli, in Lmn. Diut. ii. p. 151; l)i; (liuuL 

lV)th\ iii. p. 31.(5.—-Cultivated iii the Sandwich Islands {Hemmm I), 
from time imm<uuorial. 

The shells of this gotird are cmivertiul, by tXic SaiuKvieh Islanders, 
into vessels (ipti)j out of which the}^ eat tlieir poe/’ l.e. iVnueuted 
conns of Golocada (inllquorunh^ var, escuhnia., as statijd in my Narra- 
live of the Voy. of ILM.B. Herald, ii. p, 85. 

12. Ciicurbita Fepo^ Lium Bp{*c. 14*35.—Gnltivatcd in X\diiii, when^, 
according to Solandcr, it was iutrodiicod by Captain Wallis in 1767; 
also grown in Viti (Seeniann I)^ where it is of rex'cnt introductiotu 

13. CuGurbUa pntrkns, Sol. ms. in Forst. Ih'odr. n. 554, sine 
descrip, ct in Parkinsoids Drawings of Tahitian Plants, t. 109. Pilis 
rigidiusculis pruritmn moincntaticum excitentibns hispida, canlc angti- 
lato, foliis profundc cordatis snblobato-5-angulati8 sinuato-deutatis, 
cirrhis 2-fldis, pcdunculis axillaribus solitariis, calycis laciniis oblougo- 
lanceolatis redexis, Iructibiis globosis, junioribus farinosis pilosis.— 
Society Islands (Banh and Solandcr I in Mm. Brit.). 

Annua. CauUs longissirni, angulati, hispidi. Folia altcrna, petio- 
lata, magna, latiora (sa>po spithamani lata) quain lougiora, prol’undc 
cordata, sinubus latis subrotundatis siiblobato-angiilata, angulis acutis, 
dentiendata, dcnticulis minutis tcrctiuscidis, luollivistMda, pilosa, pilis 
supra longioribus atlspcrsis, 5-ncrvia, venosa. GlmidnkB uiillau iV- 
tioU plcranicpic foliis loiigiorcs, hispidissimi, Oirrhi S-fidi, iougi, in- 
feme hispidi. Fedmic/di axilhires, 141ori, hispidissimi, viamnli phs 
runK|UC pertiolis l()ngiores,yE>/i//(!?i ex eadem axilla,, breves untdab^s, rare 
8es(piiunciales. Fkrea inagni, luiei. Oalp^js hirsutus, laeiuiw oblougo- 
lanceolatis, semiuucialibus, rellexis. Fllammla 3. Jnilwm valde 
contortuplicata. German oblongum, hirsutissimum. Fomum glo- 
bosiuu, cortice duro subliguoso tectum, farina alija fneiks detergeuda 
dense irxoratura, pilisque rigidiusculis pallidis seaquiliaearibiis uii(li(|ue 
adspersum, diametro 2- vel raro 8-unciali, cluin penitus inatiirLim Po- 
murn Iseve, evadit absque farina pilisve. Semina magnitudiue semiiium 
Cucumis mtivm, sed margine tumido cincia. Flli in tota planta peilu- 
cidi, rigidiusculi, quasi articulati, subulati, pruritum momentancum 
excitantes.—Hab. In Tahiti, Hualiine, etc.’— Prim. M. Ins. Fad^. 
p. 336 , ined. 
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This plant is allied to C. ov}fera, but perfectly distinct, the calyx 
being' very different in the two species, 

14. Sijclos mtdralls, EndL El. Norfolk, p. 67 (1833).—S. Eretensis, 
Hook. fiL in Loud. Journ. Bot. vi. y;. 473 (1847); Walp. Ann. i, 
317. S, ang'ulata, Forst. Frodr. n. 363 (pion Linn^ ; Hook. fil. FI. 
JSf. Zealand, i. p. 72, ex parte .—Norfolk Island (Bauer), New Zealand 
{Banks and So lander I in Mus. Brit.), New South Wales (fide A. 
Graij), 

Eorstcr and Hooker fil. have regarded this species as identical with 
S. angahtiis of A.mcrica, but the two seem to be cpiitc distinct. A. 
Gray (Bot, Wilkes, p. 648) has already pointed out that the flower and 
fruit of S. australis arc not larger than those of S. parvijlorus, and less 
than half the size of those of S. angidatns. There are besides other 
distinctions. S. angulatiis, Linn., is covered with long, tloccosc, often 
glandulose hair on the peduncles and fruit, its tendrils are 4- or more 
generally 5-fid, and its fruit sparingly covered witii spines, whilst 
8. australis is without the long floccose hair, has always 3-lid tendrils, 
and its fruit is densely covered with spines. Besides, the fonn of the 
leaf is ditferent in the two. 

15. Sgoios pacJigcarpus, Hook, and Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 83 ; A. 
Gray, Bot. Wilkes, p. 650, t. 80.—Oahu (Macrae/, Lap and Collie, 
Gatidichand), Maui, Sandwich Islands {United States Bxpl. Bxped/). 

16. Spoios macrophpllns, A. Gray, Bot. Wilkes, p. 651, t. 81.— 
Hawaii, Sandwich Islands {United States Bxpl. Bxped.). 

17. Speios cucuniermns, A. Gray, Bot. Wilkes, p. 652, t. 8'2.'— 
Hawaii, Sandwich Islands {Macrae !, United States Bxpl. Bxped/). 

18. I have specimens of a Ciicarbitacea, collected by Mr. Williams in 
Viti, but they are without flowers. Leaves 5-lobod, glabrous, lobes 
pinnaiifitl or dtmtated, tendrils simple. At the base the leaves form 
an aeuitc angle, otherwise they look like some forms of Momordioa CJut^ 
rant la. 

Guillemiu (Zeph. Tait.) mentions another Cucurbitacea, of which 
# only a single branch was collected by Bertero and Majronhout, and 
which he refers with amarkof doubt to Trichosmitlm. It is said to 
be called ‘' Patara’’ by the natives, and is stated to have palmate leaves 
with seven, large, kiuceolatc leaflets ; the flowers are unknown. Ellis 
(Polynesian llosearches, vol. i, p. 360) says :—Fatara is a root grow¬ 
ing wild in the valleys [of Tahiti], in shape and taste, resembling a 

E 2 
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potato, more than any other root foimd in 'raliit'u It h lii,c,'hly farina* 
eeoiiB, though h^ss luitntivo than, the Yam ; th(‘. sUnn resomhles tlio 
YYoodbiiic or Goiivoivtiliis. The uativea say tlu^, (lowm* is small ami 
white; I never saw one, for ,it is not cultivated, and l)ut std,dom 
sought, as the tuberous root is small, and mo,re than two are seldoiii 
found attached to the same vine or stalk.” The Fatara will probably 
prove to be no OiiciMtacea at all, but Dioscorea pentaph/lla^ Liuii., 
which r liud rncutioued in CimeuGs list uruhu’ the native mime of 
Paauaral)ut Fakm is probably the correct name, dho “Paauara” 
proper of Tahiti is, from all I can learn, itleiiiieal with Dmcoreti 
aoidealn. 


POUR NEW SPECIES OE AIlOimi/lL 
By 1L Schott, Ph.I). 

Fleffmhacliia conspu7'cata, Schott, n. sp.—Pciiolus 8-12 pollices 
iongus, parum 1. valde-crassus, ad 1. ultra medium vaginatus, dorso 
pallidas, maculis parvis albis dense irregularitcr guttatodrroratus. 
Lamina fol, exacte oblongo-elliptica, basi obtusata, rotundata vel sid)- 
cordata, apice abrupte angnstata, cuspide modica tnangulari-acumimita 
aucta, supra, prmcipue juxta vel in costm vicina disci partii inaenlis 
irrcgularibus albis et pallidc-viridibus crebris conspersa, cetmnim 8vib« 
opaca vel nitidnla tautiun, venis (‘.xortu aportissimm patemtibus, mar- 
ginem versus arcuatim sursiim curvis utrimpu^ 11 > IJb Lemgitudo 
lamiiue 13‘™ir)-pollicaris, latitude) G-polliearis.—Pani, P>rasiliun 

Olmrmtio : Dietronbacliiai a celeln Lmnaire ct Vin’sehnllelt divuU 
gatm, deuominationibus hucuscpio immgnitLs exornatm, notis uominibtm 
nil videtur sunt adpellaiidm. Sic Dietftmb, grand is, Ltmi. ei FmcL^ 
est 1). cognata, BchoU; Dieffcnb, Yersclmtfdtii, est I), irrorata, 
Martim, et DiefFenb. Baraquini illorum est ,D. humilis, Fapp. 

Bhodospaiha Wendhndii^ Schott, n. sp,—Petioli pedales (,vt ultra, - 
in geniculum usque vaginati. Lamina fol clliptica, 14-18 pollices 
longa, 6-7 pollices medio lata, basi rotundata, apice quoque rotun- 
data, cuspidulo brevi, vix tres lineas prominente aucta, venis pluri- 
mis aperte-patentibus, parum marginem versus curvis. Pcduncidus 
dirnidium petiolum falcientem circiter metiens, vagina illias maxima 
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parte obvolutiis. Spatlia 7~8 pollices louga, extus pallido flavo- 
vinais, iutus Inteola, ovato-lanceolata, basi aiitice dccurrens et quasi 
spadicis dorsum versus auriculata, ibiqiic infima auriculata parte 
relicta, disriiinpcns, decidentis partis itifima portionc late-coiichiformi, 
altera subconvoluta sensimque longe-aiigustata longiore terminata» 
Spadix cum stipite f-pollicari, 4-pollicaris, primiim in spatlise parte 
coiicliiformi absconditus, digitifoianis excepto stipite pallide-virente 
lutescens. Ovaria ad latera apicis subaurantiaca, inferne pallida. 
Filamenta flavicantia. Pollen farcimimilose propullulans. Stigmata 
dava.—America centralis QFendland !). 

RhodospatJm hlanda, Scliott, ii. sp.—Petioli pedales et ultra, vagina 
ad geniculura usque producta. Lamina fob lauccolato-oblonga 14-13 
poll, longa, 5-6 |)olL medio lata, basi linea cxtrorsum arcuata subscn- 
sim cuiicata, apice a medio seiisim angustata, cuspidato-acumiiiata, 
veuis plurimis patcntibus, in margine parum curvis. Pedunculus 
8-9 pollices longns, vagina 4-pollicari obvolutus. Spatba 5 pollices 
circiter longse, 3|- pollices latae, extus Havo-virens, intus sulfureo-albida, 
basi parum vel vix decuiTens, infima reflexa parte ex rotundato pro- 
fundc concldformi, subconvoluto apice sesquipollicari abrupte distiricto 
tenninata. Spadix cum stipite viridi fere pollicari, 3 | pollices longus, 
i polliccm crassus, digitiformis, pallide rubiginoso-carneus. Ovaria 
apice ad latera ocliracca, stigmate pallido. Pilamenta albicla. Autlierao 
davm.—Prasilia, Ilheos (^ArcJddttx M Maximilknus I), 

Momtera egregla, Schott, n. sp,—Petioli 12 poll, et ultra longi, 
inferne canaliculate-vaginati, superne vagina expansa in genieulum 
usque alati. (Seniculum f poll longum in laminain progrediens, 
lauiinm portionc plica sejuncta, cuncatim, margine crispato decurrente 
iiistructum, anticc subcanaliculatum. Lamina fol. lanceolato-oblonga, 
23-24 ])olL longa, 9-10 poll, inferne lata, obliqucdnmquilatera, supra 
atro-viridis, infra leviter flavo-viridis, apicern versus scusim angustata, 
a(5UMiuata, basi rotundata, fonimiuibus majusculis miniinisque costae 
approximatis prmdita. Costa supra canaliculata, subtus scmitcreti- 
prominens. ’Verne 27-29 iitrinque, crass®, approximate, rectiuscul®, 
patentes. Pedunculus c vagina petiolari parum procedens, brevis, cras¬ 
sus. Spatba 8 pollices longa, 3| pollices diametro profunda, basi 
latere exteriorc late-rotundata, apice obtusa, cuspidulo brevi apieulata, 
utriiique flava. Spadix sessilis, pollices longus, | poll, cnissus, 
spatba poll 2 brevier. Ovaria apice et vertice fiava. Stigma auran- 
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tiaciim, Filamenta albida. Anthcra palli(l(>fluvcniA‘s.—-Mexico (v. v. 
cult. I). 

Jamiary 20, 1864. 


NOTE ON THE KILKEE EUCUS. 

Tliougli tlie clifiereiices pointed out in our account of this FHonSy 
secnied to be greater than could pertain to a variety of F, dlslic/ins, L., 
yet we dared not venture to set aside the opinion of Harvey and Gnjvllh*, 
who both had referred the Kilkec plant to this species. VVe have since 
examined the type specimens of F. didlclinsm the Linnean Herbarium, 
which agree adinirably with Dawson Turners aceviratcj tigiire. Dr. Har¬ 
vey has also received specnnicus from Agardh. He had, as he wrltc'.s in 
October last {vlda Report of Edin. Bot.Soc.), “no authentic specimens of 
the Arctic plant, nor have I seen one, but the specimens exactly agree 
witli the descriptions of authors.’' The authentic specimens from the 
younger Agardh ])avc shown him that his plant is a distinct and liiilnn'to 
undescribed species, to which he proposes, in a letter to myself, to give 
the name Eucus an ceps, Harv, and Ward, Having purposely (lcscrib(xl 
only the Irish specimens and not mixed up the characters of F, dlf^iL 
cJiHSy L., with those of the Kilkee plant, the diagnosis given in the De¬ 
cember number of this Journal (p. 3a6) is only applicable to F.ancepSy 
llarv.and Ward. The synonyms, and notice of the gixigraphit'al disiribu- 
tiou, must be deleted. Wc add, from tla^ report nlnuuly (piolcd, 'iVofessor 
liarvey’s accoiiut of tlic habit of tlic plant: “ It grows in patduxs on 
little ledgers of Hm |)(up(UHli<‘.ular side of tiu', rock, along with (lif/arlhia 
7)Ht}}iwMlmay etc. It has (piitcj a pexmliar aspexd- wlum growing. Tlui 
stipes or base of the sbnn is thick and rigid, and stands crt‘et; while 
the fronds are jtist auiriciently limber to lumd over but not to lu! flat, 
so that the patch looks like a luiniaturc grove of Weeping Willows.” 

W. CARRUTHKIiS. 

British Museum^ 


ZOBTFEA MABINA IN THE OEKNEI ISLANDS. 

The Zostera nana has not been found iti Orkney; and the (UTor of 
its introduction into the *Florula Orcadensis ’ (page 16 of this current 
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volume) slioiild be corrected. Zodera marina was tlie species rc- 
porte<l by Mr. Syrae, as fouiicl on the coast of Orkney, which by sonic 
luiscliancc has been changed into Zodera nana in transcribing the list. 
Tlie most northerly localities certainly ascertained for Z. nana in Bri¬ 
tain ax’e in the counties of Northumberland, Ayrshire, and Argylesbire. 
—Hewett C. Watson. 


ON THE OCCUIHIENCE OF CALLUNA VULGAlilB 
IN AMEIHCA. 

In an early miniber of the 'Journal of Botany ’ (Vol. I. p. 24), was 
reprinted a notice, by Professor Asa Gray, extracted from ' Sillinian’s 
Journal,’ 1861, p. 290, on the occurrence of tlie common Ling {Cal- 
Inna valgaru) in Massachusetts, United States. In that notice it was 
stated, that Mr. Jackson Dawson had found the Ling about Tewkesbury, 
covering about iialf an acre of rather boggy ground; and Professor A. 
Gray added that it might have been introduced, unlikely as it would 
seem, or, like Scolopendrium officinariim, Sahularh aquatlca^ and Mar^ 
dlia qmdri/olia, be a species of the Old World, so sparingly repre¬ 
sented in the New as to be known only at single stations. A speci¬ 
men of this Calhna was sent to England, and Professor Oliver, in 
reprinting the above notice (Nat. Hist. Eev. n. vii., July, 1862, 
p. 846), remarked: "We have seen a specimen forwarded to Dr. 
Hooker. It docs not seem to differ in the least from the common 
Ling of our moorlands.” 

In Professor A. Gray^'s note it was also stated, that about thirty 
years ago an "English surveyor” had found the Calkma in the in¬ 
terior of Newfoundland, and that still earlier, De la Pylaic enume¬ 
rated it as a native of that island. But in the Boston Natural History 
Society Proceedings, 1862, February, and 1868, May, Mr. Sprague 
remarked that he can hud nothing of De ia Pylaie’s in print referring to 
the occurrence of this plant in Newfoundland, and that he has been 
inforrae<l by Mr. Durand that the Massachusetts Ling is a peevdiar 
form, differing from tlie European in its larger and more globular 
flowers. 

The doubt still lingering about the occuiTcncc of this plant in 
America is dispelled by a lucky hud of Mr. Hewett 0. Watson. 
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Amongst the plants he bonght at tlie sali^ of tbe Ijiunean Society’s 
Collections in November, 1803, there was a parcel lal)(^lli^d ontsidt^ A 
Collection of Dried Plants from Newfoundlaiul, made by — MacOor- 
mack, Esq.,’^^ and presented to Mr. David Don;” and in this parcel 
were found two specimens of Galliina milgark, with the following 
label:—“ Plead of St. Mary’s Bay; Trepasscy Bay also very abundant, 
S.E. of Newfoundland, considerable tracts of it.” These specimens, 
as hir as they go, agree exactly with our European ones, but luifor- 
tuiiately they have no flowers, and they do therefori^, not decicki the 
knotty point raised by Mr. Durand, whether the American dilh'rs from 
the European plant in its ‘‘larger and more globular (lowers.” Pro¬ 
fessor Oliver, in the paragraph cited, says that the Massachusetts plant 
“ does not seem to differand when recently reverting to it (‘ Natural 
History Bevimv,’ January, lS6d, p. 152), lays some stress upon, “the 
peculiar aspect of the Massachusetts plant compared with the European.” 

]\[r. Watson’s specimens place it beyond doubt that a ])lant very 
closely allied to, if not ahsoliitely identical with the Galliuia vidf/arU of 
the Old World covers large tracts of Nevvfbuiidlaud, and they rmulcr 
it almost certain that the plant is also indigenous to Massachusetts, and 
not a mere colonist. Our Galium was found by Gisecke in Greeulaud 
(see Brewster’s Cyclopaedia); it is common in Ireland, Iceland, and 
the. Azores, and its extension to Newfoundland and the Anuu’icati 
cordinent is tlusrefore not so much a paradox as a (net, at which we 
might almost have arrived by indiiction.—B. Seem ANN. 


C()JMiESP()NI)ENClk 


The Jmermm Woodsia glabella in I he and Cariulhia, 

l;b CrawH. IHll^ Jm%, IHCMt. 

In June last, whilst staying under tlie friendly shnlti^r of tlus hcmpice of Auf 
dor Pleckcn, on the soxtth side of the EalKhal, Uarinihiar-mot so many miles 
from tlic only habitat for gathered ;hmu the faee of 

a rock on the Plockcm Alp four specitnenH of a Fern which I imagined at the 
time might belong to Woodsia. Several weelvS later, vrlum in Sextonihal, a 
valley which separates tho tonninus of the Carino Alps from the Dolomitos of 

Prohahly W. B. Cormack (supposed to hnvc been a merchant), who made bo- 
veral voyages to Newfoundland. In copying his name “ Mr.” was probably miBtakeu 
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tlio Amfezzo route, I root a priest, a botanist, who gave mo a speebnen of 
W, glabella, wliieh lie had that year for the first time found in Sextenthal, but 
only in very small quantity. At the same time he called my attention to a 
fSupplcment of three or four pages by Hausmann to his ‘ Mora von Tirol.’ I 
failed afterwards to procure a copy at Botzen and at Innsprueh, but, to tlio 
best of my recollection, the notice in the ‘ Supplement ’ stated that Baron 
Hausmann found Woodna glabella for the first time himself in 1860 or 1861 
in Brags til al, and that his specimens had been compared in Berlin with au¬ 
thentic ones of W. glabella brought by Sir J. Bichardson from North Ame¬ 
rica, and found identical. Lately I compared my Pleclcen specimens with 
that from Soxten, and with a frond from the west coast of Davis’s Straits ; and 
the suspicion then excited was reduced to certainty the other day, when Mr. 
Carruthers enabled mo to compare both with two fronds of IF. yZu&eZ/ra brought 
hy Sir J. Bicliardson from Great Bear Lake. If these comparisons be correct 
wo have W. glabella from the Bragvsthal and Sextonthal in Tyrol, about five 
miles apart, in Dolomite j and at Plcckcn in Carinthia, about twenty miles fur¬ 
ther eastward, along the same lino of ridge, but on luilk of the Carboniferous 
formation. G. 0. Chuuohill. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Him llirough the Amm Tea Gardens. By J. W. Masters. Polio, 
pp. 30. Golaghat. 1863. 

Mr. blasters’ devotion to the cause of botany in the Calcutta Bo¬ 
tanic Gardens, and his diligence as a collector in Assam, have long 
been known to botanists. The above-named Eeport, comprising his 
journal of a tour through the Tea plantations of Assam, was presented 
to the Indian Government, with a view to its publication in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Horticidtural Society of India. It is prefaced by a 
letter, from Major W. Agnew, the officiating Commissioner of As- 
aani, to the Secretary to the Government of Brazil, which bears 
ample testimony to the public spirit and disinterested zeal of Mr. 
Masters. Prom tliis pnTacc it appears that the oljecfc Mr. Masters 
had in view, in imdertaking what is termed a most laborious journey 
at llu‘. worst season of the year,” was to collect all ilic information he 
could r(!SpcctiHg the Tea-plant, and the conditions under which it grew. 
To attain this (anl lui consulted meteorological registers, endeavoured 
to ascertain what effect cultivation has had upon the Tea-plant, to de¬ 
termine which are the best varieties to cultivate for tlie manufacture, 
what kind of soil is most suitable for the plant in general, as well as 
that adapted for any particmlar variety; to discover the best method 
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of cidtivatioii, and to 1<5arn tlio mosi, approved })racticc of snanipniaf iiip,* 
tlio leaves. lufonuation upon most of Uuisc points is ^ivcu in thc 
atitlior’s journal, and is the more valuable as coining froin one wlio 
lias played an important part iu the establishment and development 
of Tea cultivation in Assam. 

The meteorological records given by Mr. Masters accord well with 
those derived from other sources; from them, it appears that Assniu 
has a very damp, foggy climate, with a consi(leral)lc, but not excessive, 
range of temperature. At Bibrooghur, according to information sup¬ 
plied by Rev. Air. Higgs, there arc on the average one huudrcid and 
sixty rainy days in the year, while the annual average rainfall amoums 
to one hundred and seven inches. The lowest temperature mentioned 
in the report is, 45° in January, at sunset; the highest, 128° in the 
sun at midday, in October. 

The general character of the soil in, which the Tea-plants flourish 
seems to be that of a friable clay, containing a largo proportion of sand 
and a little oxide of iron, while near the surface it is mixed with rich 
vegetable-mould,—the latter derived from the dense forest and jungle, 
which have been cleared in order to allow the cultivation to be carried 
on. The country in the vicinity of the rivers appears to be undergoing 
great and rapid geological changes, owing to the cutting away of the 
river banks by the currents, the inundations in the wot season, and tins 
formation of immense sand-banks. Of one of the latter, Air. Alasters 
writes :— 

“ JDlhho MooJch, This is what was called l-lie mouth of the Diltliomi; and 
at the %'ery spot on wliic^h my tent is now pitt^hed, lim fetii alioi’C the water’s 
level, tho Hteainci*‘Assam,’ on her soeond voyage in Hoptend>er, 18 IB, was 
safely riding in three fathoniH of water, now all tilled np with, fine Band, whiefi 
is covered over with rcetls, gra,SB, Iferns, Jjantmm Omnara^ elf . .. , An imnienso 
sand-hank has been fonned hero, more than live miles in length and two in 
breadth, 00 that by the river at; this si^ason, tlie distanoo lielwoen Heebsagor and 
Bibrooghur is ten miles gn^alor than it was in 1842.” It is eHtiniateil tluit 

106,325,892 tons weight of sand and other matter have been deposited in tln^ 
great river at the mouth of the Bikho within the last twenty years ; the earth, 
18 now accumulating and is deposited by the highest Eoods only. Bo soon as a 
little earth is deposited, plants begin to spring up, ebiofly Qram'mm^ such as 
Species of Im^peraia, two or three species of Ferns, LanUma Camara, cto,” 

Some idea of the vegetation of this district may be gleaned from the 
frequent mention of some among the following genera, tlic spiicies of 
which are most abimclant in the Tea district- 
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The leading tree is Qordonia intec/rjfoUa, Boxh. ; the leaclmg shnib, 
Melmtoma Mala!)aihriemn ; the leadhig flower, JElccacum tetfagoniim ; the load¬ 
ing Qcvwm, Imperaba c^Uudrica; the leading Bern, Ifijmenostach^s cluIeisJ^ 
With these, “ OsbeeMa Wigldimia and O. angxiatifolia^ as well as species of 
Iledgotis, Itandia^ Stgrax^ TaberncBmontana^ IPaspalum^ 

IPoa^ Ilypencum^ Torenia^ Yeendellia^ Gratiola^ Hgpoxis, and Burmcmnial^ 

Elsewhere we find mentioned the following genera :— Castimea^ 
Jquilana, Lanriis, Artocarpiis^ Blgxionia, Cordia, Cedreh, Jambosa, 
Mesim, Michelia, Lager8troemia^ Olerodendruni^ Spermacoce, Mmigifera^ 
Billenia, Dipie.rooarpus, Parlcia, Nanclea, Tarminalla, EraiUhemum, 
many Eenis, Grasses, etc. etc. 

The reporter collected a very large number of the dilfercnt varieties 
of the Tea-plant grown in Assam, and also specimens in illastratiou of 
the n; ture of tlio soil, as well as of the general geological character of 
the district. Great part of the report is taken up with a descrip¬ 
tion of the numerous varieties of the Tca-shrnb now in cultivation. 
Some of iiiese were derived from the species indigenous to Assam, 
others from seeds originally sent frotn China. Some of tlie latter, Mr. 
Masters says, are not worth cidtivating in Assam for the manufac¬ 
ture of Tea, that produced from the indigenous plant being much supe¬ 
rior,” but this remark does not apply to all the plants of Chinese 
origin. Tdie indigenous plant, which Dr. Seemanii regards as the ori¬ 
gin of all our various kinds of Tea, and figures in the ^ Linnean Trans¬ 
actions, vol. xxii. t. 61, under the name of Thea Chmensis, from, speci¬ 
mens collected by Mr. Masters, is said— 

“ To vary much in tho shape of its loaves in a suitable soil and under good 
cultivation; the leaves aro ttsuallj dark-oolourod, smooth, firm, lanceolate, 
ovate-lan(?.eolato or oblong-lanceolate, and tapering to a fine or blunt or enmr- 
ginato point, variously dotted. The true chai*actcr of this variety is tliat tho 
leaves arc copiously sprinlded with larger dots ; the larger dots aro Bonioiiiues 
iu (lUisttM's, soinctiines solitary.” Mr. Masters “attaclics considerable import¬ 
ance to die pellucid dots in tho hjaves, believing that the cpiaUty of tho tea is 
alfcet-cd iberchy j and witli regard to which tlie leaves of tho diflerent varieties 
diller greatly as respects number and size. Tho ari’angoment of the vems also 
, is dilllwnt.” 

Some information of a practical character is given as to tbe proper 
method of cultivating the shrub, and as to the best means of preparing 
tlic leaves for commercial purposes. Tlie extent to whic.li the cultiva¬ 
tion and manufacture are now carried, may be judged trom a perusal of 
these pag(;s. luct one extract sullicc:— 
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Nazerah, This is a Tory busy plnco now, and itpwafdH of BOO o 

both soxcB and of all ngos an> moving quickly about; in cvan’y (Una^tion ; altbougb 
just twonty-tlireo years ago I was encamped bero in tbc inidHt of deuHe jungh*, 
while my own servjmts and boatmen ran away to the tiexti village, t1nH>ugh !\nir 
of the tigers, leaving mo all alono in my tent, which, by the bye, was blown down 
in the night by a storm*’* 


Inde:^ Fmffor?im JJrUannicortmi. A Complete List of Fmig'i found in 
the British Islands to the present dat(^, arranged so as to lx*, appli¬ 
cable either as a Check List or for Ibjrbarimn Labels. By M, C. 
Cooke. London *. 11. Hardwickc. 

The title of this little volume, which we have transcribed at length, 
sufficiently explains its object. In fifty-eight clearly-pritited pages, 
it contains a list of all the known British Fungi, rininbered throughout 
in serial order; the last having the large number of 3070 prefixed to 
it. The want of syuoiiyras would be a serious defect, wctc it not for 
the reference that Mr. Cooke gives in his first page to Stveinz’s ‘ No- 
nienclator Fiingorum,’ which must be taken as the guide to his spcjcies 
in any case of doubt. We regret that this tribe of plants has so tew 
students, and that consequently any volume treating of them can have 
only a limited circulation. 


BOTANICAL NEWS. 


An iniroductory locturo on hoiany, d(^livcml in Ibc Knyal Agri(niltuml 
College, Circnci^ster, in AiiguMt luHt, by Mr. John Hnyldon, Iiuh junl. luH'n 
printed, and will he road with profit by thono wIioho o(l!oi' Iti is to dolivm* 
similar lectures. Air. Bayldon disphiyH a tliorough philosophu^al n|>preeiaiii(Ui 
of botany, and in language of singular perspicuity an<l earneslness shows its 
value as a science and its rclaiiou to agriculture. 

Mr. J. 0. Taker, of Thirsk, is now editing, for the Tyneside NaturalistH’ 
Field Club, a new Flora of Narthumberhuid and Durham, and would feel 
obliged for any information b<;anng upon tlie subject* 

Dr. H. Wawra, who accoxnpanied tho Archduke Ferdinand M'ax of A ustria 
to the Canaries, Capo do Yerd, and Brazil, is about to publiBh the botanieul 
resxilts of this voyage, in which ho will bo assisted by Mr. F. Alnly, Drs* 
Beichenbach, fih, Schott, and Krempelhubor. Tho work (price i>(J) will bo in 
folio, containing about 80 pages of letterpress and 100 plates, 30 of which will 
be printed in colours by Messrs. ITartingcr and Son, of Vienna, who w'ere tho 
first to apply tlmt process to the illustration of natural history. 
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M. Naudiii has been elected ainombor of the Botanical Section of the Froncli 
A cjadciny, in the place of the late M, Moquiii-Tandon. 

Mr. T. B. Blower, F.L.S., is publisUini^ a Mora of Wiltshire, in the * Wilt¬ 
shire Archfeolo^^ical and Natural History Alafi^uzinc.’ 

Mr. Henry Ibbotson, of St. Maurice’s House, Barker Hill, York, announces 
‘ The Geographical Distribution of British Borns’ (price 3^. Gd,), to serve as a 
handbook for collectors. 

Signor Sanguinetti is publishing a Roman Blora. 

Drs. Hooker and Thomson arc going to bring out a new ‘ Blora Indica,’ in 
nine or ten vohimes. 

Mr. James Bateman announces ' A Monograph on Odontoglossum,’ in im¬ 
perial folio, to be issued in parts ; each part, containing fi ve coloured plates, 
will cost £1. 1^. It is not stated how many parts will be published, but Mr. 
Lovell Reeve, the publisher, promises that no more than four parts shall bo 
issued annually. 

In his recently-published ‘ Dictionary of tlie Qnichna Langunge,’ Mr, Mark¬ 
ham gives an interesting list of the names of plants used by the Incas, with 
their corresponding scientific names. It is singular that the Quichua name 
for Sweet Potato (Cima?'), used in Ecuador, is identical with that (Kmiara) 
we find in the principal islands of Polynesia, including New Zealand, Biji, 
Society Islands, Samoa, etc. 

It is our painful duty to record the deaths of throe eminent botanists—Dr. 
Boott, of London, Mr. Woods, of Lowes, and M. G-ay, of Paris. 

Francis Boott, M.D., B.L.S., etc,, ominont as a botanist, greatly distin¬ 
guished by his enthusiastic lovo of science and of art, and endeared to a 
wide circle of friends by his sound judgment, his cultivated taste, the 
geniality of his disposition, and the w'arm kindliness of his heart, died at 
his residence in Gower Street, on Christmas Day last, in the 72nd year of 
liis ago. Born at Boston, in the Dnitod States of America, on the 26th of 
September, 1792, his early education was acquired at Harvard University; 
but at the age of sovontoon ho came to England, and resided for awhile 
in the noiglibourliood of Derby. He afterwards studied in Edinburgli 
and at Paris, and having taken his degree of M.D. in 1824, ho settled in 
London, and, for a time, gave lectures on Botany at the Webb Street Scliool 
of Medicine, at which his friend Dr, Armstrong was Professor of Materia 
Medica. On the death of this friend, to whom ho was greatly attaclied, 
he published a * Memoir of the Life and Medical Opinions of Jolin Arm¬ 
strong, M.D.; to which is added an Inquiry into tlio facts coimoctcd with 
those forms of If over attributed to Alalaria and Marsh Eilluviuni,’ 2 vols. 8vo. 
1834. In this w'ork he followed up and gave greater extension to Dr. Arm- 
Btrong’s opinions on the subject of fever, and added essentially to our knowledge 
of the laws winch r<gulate its various types. His practice as a physician was at 
this time considerable, but having early inherited a competent fortune, ho 
weaned liirnaelf from it by degrees, and devoted himself to t)ie cultivation of his 
more congenial tastes in literature, art, and science. Taking up with ardour 
the study of the extensive genus Carex^ ho laboured at it dmost to the last, 
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aiul iliiB, \m botanical Avork, cohhI ituit'H a Hfrikinj^^ })wor Ihh devotion 
to Ihh favoiinlo Bcioueo. 'rhrt^o jmrtH, tbnning two vobuncH, am! illiid rated by 
41.1 beiuitifully-oxocnU'd folio |)lat(^s kavc Ikhju pnbliHluMl; nod it h Htnted that 
a lav|^o portion of a ihinl, which wr)nld have coinplcbal the work, in uU hut 
ready for publication. It is one of iintncuHt) labour and npplimtion, in which 
(as it has been obH(3rved) soicnci' and eonsenenco are equally (^ontqn(‘UOi?M, and 
will remain a hist,in, q nu,»numcnt of minute and aecurate invest u»’ation. On 
tbo establishment of the Iioiuion UniverHity, afterwards I'niviavsity 
Dr. lloott became at onco a member of its fc^toimte and (Vnnualj ami latterly 
Dresident of its Committee of Council- But it was as a leadin|i^ nunnbm' 
of the Liimean Society that, bo wn,B best and most (^xttmsivcly known ainon^ 
naturalists, lie boinime a Dellow of that Society in IB It); from 1H;J2 to 18.10, 
be was Secretary; and from 1854 to 1861, Treasurer and Vicc'-bresuk^nt. At 
tlio mooting of the Sooioty, on tho 21st of January, a vote was unanimously 
passed, expressive of profound regiad for the loss of a member bo highly valued, 
so truly oBtiniable in all the relations of life, and bo distinguished for bis enni- 
nent services to the Society and to science; and of aincoro condolence atid sym- 
patliy with Ids sorrowing family. In Dr. Boott wo have lost one of ilie few* 
remaining links whicli ooimeet tho present generat-ion of botanists wiili tlioso 
wiio preceded them; and as tho intimate friend and choBcxi as»o<nate of Sir 
Joseph Banks, of Sir James Smith, and of llobcrt Brown among the departed, 
and of Sir William Hooker among tho living, xve cannot but look upon his 
memory with feelings of sincere and alfcciionato regard. 

Mr- Joseph Woods was born at Stoke Newington, Middlesex, on the 24tli 
of August, 1'776. After having passed three or four years at two schools 
connected w'itli the Society of Friends, to which pei*suasion Ids psirents be¬ 
longed, ho was sent, when about thirteen or fourteen years of age, to Ihillu'- 
stono, sea-bathing having been prescribed on account of the sttile of his 
health. lie here became acquainted with the lateL. W. Dillwyn, Avifh whom, 
then about the same age, much of his tiim^ was At the of 

sixteen, Mr. Woods was a]>)>renti(mil to Mr. J. Beck, at Dover, and during 
hiw stay tliore paid some attention to botany ; but it was not> till Home yeum 
laltn* that, on revisiting Dovi^r, ho was fairly inoeukdxal with a la,sto for 
that seieneo l;»y bis friend Dillwyn, who had HucciHidiHl him llun-e, and by 
whom ho w^as introdmaal to tlu3 thn'o bndhevs, Ktlwnrd, Tbunms 'Kurhy, 
and B, M. Forster, atid subsequently to Sir Jcmt'jih Ilaidis’s hrenkfast tid:»hq 
wlsore naturalists of every class and of all ag(‘s seem (3Vor to have !)ccn 
heartily welcomed. Disliking his occupation at Dover, Mr. Woods, at the cIobo 
of his apprenticeship, pkmed himself as a pupil with Mr. Alexander, to study 
architecture, and devoted himself for Bomc years to tho practice of tliat profoB- 
sion. During this period (in 1806) he united with a few friends to found tho 
London Architectural Society, of which he appears to have boon tho first. Pre¬ 
sident, contributing a number of valuable ossayB, some of which were piuhlislu^d. 
AThilo thus actively engaged in tho duties of his profession, Mr. Woods still 
found time to prepare that elaborate monograph of the cliffioult genua Horn, in 
which he first pointed out tbo importance of the sete in distinguishing species. 
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This work, road before tlio Linnean Society in 1816, and piiblisbed in tlio 
twcirth Toluuio of tlioir Transactions, at once established Iris reputation as a 
systonintic botanist. The fall of Napoleon having opened the Continent to 
English tourists, Mr. Woods determined to avail liiniself of the opportunity to 
study soino of the best examj)le3 of arcliitecture in foreign lands. With this 
view, he passed about four yearns in a tour through France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Sicily, and G-reece, during which he formed a most extensive collection of 
skotohos and critical notes upon the principal public buildings which came in 
his wa-y. The results were given to the world in 1828, in two quarto volumes, 
under the title of ‘ Letters of an Architect,’ etc., a work of which the late Mr. 
Britton speaks in terms of high commendation, and which has gradually become 
one of the text-books of the profession. He also edited the fourth and con¬ 
cluding volume of that magnificent wmrk, Stuart’s ‘Athens.’ On his return to 
England in 1819 or 1820, he took up his abode in EuruivaTs Inn, where ho 
remained till 1830, and where he devoted much of his time to the arrangement 
of his botanical collections. These were aftcrwairds greatly augmented during 
several successive visits to the Continent, in whirii, though, he did not wholly 
ignore architecture, ho gradually came to regard botany as his profession. The 
l)Ot.anical notes made during those Continental excursions, and in others within 
iho British Islands, were communicated, either to his old friend Sir W. J. 
Hooker, for publication in the ‘ Companion to the Botanical Magazine’ (viz. 
“Botanical Excursion in the North of England, in 1835,” and “ Account of a 
Botanical Excursion into Binttany, in 1836”), or, subsequently, to the ‘Bhyto- 
legist,’ in the successive volumes of which appear—“Notes of a Botanical Ex¬ 
cursion ill Erance, in 1843 ” (vol. i.) ; Notes on a Botanical Tour in Germany, 
in 1844” (vol. ii.) j “Notes of a Botanical Excursion in Hants in 1849 ” (vol. 
iii.); “ Letter to It. Browm, Esq., IhL.S., containing Botanical Memoranda of 
a Visit to Erance, in 1851 ” (vol. iv.) ; “ On the Botany of the Great Orme’s 
Head, Carnarvon, in 1855 ” (new scries, vol.i.) j “Some Botanical Notes made 
during a Tour tlirough a part of Ireland in 1855” {ib. new series, vol. i.). His 
last journey on the Continent was made in the summer of 1857, when ho was 
already upwards of eighty years of age; and the results, under the title of 
“ Notes of a Botanical Ramble in the North of Spain,” were read before the 
Linncan Society in November, 1857, and published in the second volume of its 
Journal. During the last thirty yeai's of his life, Mr. Woods resided at Lewes, 
in Sussex, devoting much of his time to the investigation of the botany of the 
county, a pursuit which naturally brought him into frequent coinmunication 
with the venemblc W. Borrer, whom he had long known, and whose death in 
January, 1862, must have been deeply felt by one wiio had survived so many 
of the sciontine friends of his early days. In 1,850 appeared his ‘Tourist’s 
Flora,’ a work upon wliich he had been engaged during many previous years, 
and whidi, embracing, as it does, a much larger portion of Europe tluin had 
been includod by any previous author of recent date, has become an iudia- 
pen sable mcle meciun of the English traveller on the Continent. Down to 
the day of his decease, Mr. Woods was steadily occupied in the preparation of 
a second edition of this work, for which ho had collected an ample store of 
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Tiiatorials. .Among liis vanetl ul.iMnmumi.H, lie wan im admiriiblo iiHint., iuh! laid 
gradiiallj accmmilnted an extensive werieH of Hlietches, whiehj even to ilu* ehwe 
of his hie, wore remarkable for tlunr aeeuraey and for the nnmu'SM oi‘ the pen- 
cillmg. Many of the latest of these sketches wore made in eoniU'Ctioti wit h a 
revision of the perplexing genus Iiuh'u,s\ upon whiidi ho luid already puldislu'd 
somctliing in the ‘Pliytologist’ (new series, vol. i.), ami on wlueh he was oeen» 
pied during groat part of the past summer and autumn. It thus provml to Im 
the last of his botanical labours, as tlic revision of llie allied genus Bom hnd bt^en 
his first. In addition to the abovc-meutioued “ Synopsis of the llritish Hpeei<‘s 
of-Kosrt,” which appeared in the twelfth volume of Linn. dViins., the iVillowtiig 
papers were communicatod by him to tlie lamienn >Soeiidy, and puhlished in 
tlieir Transaotions, tfournal, etc.;—1. “ Observations on the Hpi'cies of 
in 1835 (Trans, vol. xvii,). 2, ‘‘ Obsorvations on Iho Genera of Kuropeau 
Grasses,” in 1837 {ih. vol. xviii.). 3. “ On Crefk hmiuia and .Bar'khuida 
taraxacifiiUa^^'* in 18.1*1 {ih, vol. xix,). 4. “An Attempt to Arrange the 
Carices of Middle Europe,” 18'U {ih. vol. xix.). 5. “ Remarks on the Genus 
Atriplex,^^ in 1849 (Proceedings, vol. ii.). 0. On the Yarloiis Eomisof aSw/I- 
eorwia,” in 1851 {ib. vol. ii.). 7. “Notice of hie Botanical Notes made during 
a Tour in France,” in 1852 {ih. vol. ii.). 8. “ Notes of a Botanical Uambh' in 
the North of Spain,” in 1857 (Journal of Proc., § Botany, vol. ii.). Mr. Woods 
was for upwards of sixty years a Fellow of tlie Liimoan Society, of which las 
lived to be nearly the oldest member, lie was also a Follow of the Geological 
Society and of the Society of Anticpiaries, and an Honorary Member of the 
Society of British Architects, now so ably presided over by his old fellow-tra¬ 
veller, Professor Donaldson. His name will bo pcrpet-vuited among botanistB 
by the interesting genus of Ferns dedicatrcd to him by the lat e M r. Kol ori Brown, 
in the eleventh volume of the Trans. .Linn. Soc., and so exquisitely illusiraied 
by drawings from the pencil of Eraneis Bauer; by a speeii\s of Bma, appro¬ 
priately named in honour of him by Dr. Limlley, in his ' Rosanim Munogra- 
phia and by tlu' hcautiful Irish J'linfffO'mannia, lirst dlseovtaxHl by himHelf, and 
named after him by Sir 'W. J. Hooker in his admirable work tm llu^ Brit ish 
Jimpermaniim, and also ih'seribed and figured in the BMupplmueut to Emglisb, 
Botany/ to which work Mr, Woods wjis an 0 ('ea.Hi(mal conlriinitor, and wlu'ro 
Sir William Hooker speaks of him as one of our ablest BritiMh butiuusiH. lie 
died, at Ms rosidenee in Southover, on Saturday, the 9ih of damuiry, in Ins 
88th year. 

M, Jacques 'litiorma Gay died at Paris on January lOlb, 1864, at the ago of 
77 years. His loss to our scietice is ineatiumblo, and ilioso wlio were lionourod 
with his friendship will feel his absence from amongst us U) a very ]>ainful de¬ 
gree. , Although not a voluminous writer, it W'oidd bo very ditllcult to ntiiuo a 
botanist to whom wo are more iudobtod for advancing the scientific knowknlge 
of European plants. 

Ekbata.—P ago 16, second column, line 21 from above, nmd “ 2!o8tcra mu* 
for P. 31,1. IS from above, put a full-stop after “ Braim 

and 114, leave out full-stop after “ aneylopodaf 
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ON GBNTIANA GBRMAmCA, Willd. 

By C. C. B^bington, M.A., B.ll.S. 

(Plate XV.) 

There has been mucli discussion concerning two questions, hut it 
has not resulted in any detinite detenninatioii of either of them. 
They are, (1) have we the true G. Germanica as a native plant in 
England; and (2) is that supposed species distinct from G. Aiuarella? 
1 have never seen any English specimens that I could suppose to he 
G. Germanica, except a few gathered near Tring, in Hertfordshire. 
These present a rather dilferent appearance from those usually called 
G, Amarella by us. They have larger and more decidedly' funnel- 
shaped flowers, and apparently their germens are more decidedly stalked 
than those of our other plants. But a careful examination led me to 
suppose that the latter character, altliough relied upon by Continental 
botanists, was not sufficiently constant to separate the plants speciflcally. 
I have often found stalks to the germens of specimens which I con¬ 
fidently named G, Amarella. As no other character of value had been 
pointed out, it seemed best to consider the G, Germanica a form of 
G. Amarella. Dr. Grisebach, the greatest authority on Gentmiacem^ 
supposed, and still supposes that it is a constant character, and con¬ 
tinues to use it as one of the distinctions of the plant. He even 
went so far as to believe that all our plants are G. Germaniea, for he 
states that until very recently, every specimen that he had seen belonged 
to that supposed species; but now he allows that some sent to him 
l)y I)r. Seemann, which had been gathered in Cambridgeshire by the 
Kev. W. W. Newboiild, are the true G. Amarella^ but- adds that he 
had seen others obtained in Scotland. He refers to Grisebach and 
Schenk’s Alter nungariciiin,’ in Wieginann’s-‘ Archiv fill* Naturkmule,’ 
1852, p. 3SI, for his last remarks upon the subject. He there says: 

^ G. Germanica, W., et G. Caticasica, M. B., ab omnibus Gentianeis 
ipsi uotis recedunt mstivationo corollm ita quincimciali, ut lobus (puntus 
ab utroque latere occultctur, biiii oppositi valvatim juxtaponantiir, ter- 
tius cum lobo utroque adjacente mstivatioiie coutorta dextrorsa, quartus 
sinistrorsa confluat.” Also, he adds, that G. Amarella has the lobes 
doxtrorsum contortis,’^ and a sessile capsule. Now if this is really a 
VOL. n. [march Ij 1864.] F. 
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cx)iistaiit cliaractcir, we have a good disihiction between tlie plants; but 
nnfort.unaicly one that is not easily seen, exwipt when the speciitiens 
are fia'.sln Our artist does not seem to liavc attended to this part of 
the structure, for, alliiougb he represents at least one of the opening 
flowers as having the jBstivation attributed to G, Germanica, some of 
the others are (to say the lexist) drawn so as to admit of doubt, even if 
he has not given these the dextrorse coni.orted jnstivation of G. Ama- 
rella, I could have wished tliat the matter should have l)cen left un¬ 
decided until after another summer had given us a chance of examining 
the fresh plant, hut learn that the Plate must now appear. I however 
retain my own doubts, and strongly suspect the value of the aestivation 
as a constant character in this case. The specimen figured (one of the 
smaller of some gathered in the parish of Buekland, in Buckinghamshire, 
and kindly sent by Mr. H. H. Crewe) has been compared with the 
examples of G, Germanica in Willdenow^s Herbarium at Berlin, by Dr. 
Carl Bolle, a good critical botanist,’’ and he states that they are “ ab¬ 
solutely identical.” 

Dr. Grisebach has kindly sent bits of his two plants to illustrate the 
difference in the germen. It will be seen by the extracts from his 
letters annexed to these remarks, that he is very decidedly of opinion 
that the form of the germen is a good character. He refers us to 
Eeichenhach’s ‘ leones ’ for illustrations. I have examined the speci¬ 
mens and the plates quoted. In the specimens I find that the G. Am(G 
Telia has a short hut decided stalk to its germen, and do not think that 
a slight difference in the length (for thiit i.s all that J can make out) 
is suflicieut for Kpeeillc distinction. According to Keidienljadds ligtires 
the 6r. Amarella has an al).solnt(^ly sessile gernuui, whilst that of (/. 
Germmlca is very (ItMudedly stalked,—a din’cnnit condition, as it seems 
to me, from that of Griscbacii’s s|)(u;iiuenB, aiul ecjually difhrrent from 
ilm result of my own forimu' observations, I beiievo that the G, Ama- 
Telia always has a real stalk to its gennen, .short indeed, often very 
short, but yet only differing in degree from the long stalk of Q. Ger* 
manica. It is not pleasant to dillnr from so high an authority as Dr. 
Grisebach, but there would be no advance in botaiiy if we allowed our¬ 
selves to be prevented from stating what seem to be facts, even in 
deference to the greatest men. Doubtless I am more likely to be in 
error than Dr. Gri.sebach, but perhaps my statement of a (lifferent opi¬ 
nion may lead him to reconsider the question, and point out decided 
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characters to separate the plants. I hope also that some of our acute 
English observers will turn their attention to it, and record the results 
at which they may arrive. The object that we all have in view is the 
discovery of the truth, and, so that that is discovered, it matters not 
who is right and who is wrong. 

The following are extracts from Dr. Grisebach^s letters to Dr. See- 
inann:— 

Gottingen^ Septemler 17, 1863. 

The plant w^hicli you have figured (Plate XT.) is GenUa)ia Germaniaa, so 
•widely diffused, and almost daily observed by mo in the Styrian Alps during a 
recent tour. Gentiana Amarella {uligUiosaj Willd.) is an Eastern species, pro¬ 
bably not found in England, with a sessile capsule. The principal forms of G. 
Germanica differ in the ccstivation of the corolla in a revnarkablo degree from 
the character of the Order. (Conf. my and Schenk’s ‘ Iter Ilungaricum,’ p, 331, 
in Wiegiimnn’s ‘ Archiv fiir Xaturkunde,’ 1852.) Transitions between G, 
Germanica and G. Amarella I have never seen, but I have found hybrids be¬ 
tween G. campestrls and G. Geimianica. G. Germanica grows chieily in dry 
calcareous soil; G. Amarella in swampy meadows, principally in the Russian, 
and sporadically in the Baltic plains. 

Seeing that Dr. Grisebach doubted the existence of the true (r. Ama-^ 
Telia in England, Dr. Sceinaim sent him a specimen collected by the 
Rev. W. W. Nevvboiild in Cambridgeshire, and obtained the following 
letter:— 

Gollingeriy Jamiarj/ 18, 18G4 

The Gentiana yon sent is really the irtie 0. Amarella^ which hitherto was 
known to mo only from Scotland, not from England. But as I may have al¬ 
ready told you, the chief character does reside, according to my opinion, ml in 
the mstivatiou (remarkable as in tlio common form of (?. Germanica h; may bo), 
but in the fornuitiou of the base of the capsule, as you will see from the en¬ 
closed spocimens of two Gorman forms. The slender carpophoruin of G, Ger^ 
manica and ohiusifolia (destitute as it is of seed), does not exist in your En¬ 
glish G. Amarella (conf. Reichb. Icon. Germ, in voh xvii. t. 5 and 6). 

It uiiglit perluips be desirable to give figures of the remarkable lestivation of 
0. Germanica^ but this feature is not reliable as a spec.ific charaidcr, and could 
not be used for generic purposes. In writing my memoir oti GenUanaeeai in 
Be Oaudollo’s MVodromiis,’ I was aware of this distinction in 0. Germanica iiiA. 
Caueasiea, without, however, interpreting it correctly. Aherwards (^ Iter Ilun- 
garienm,’ 1. c.) I have carefully described the aestivation of 0. Germanica, and 
regarded 0. ohiusifolia (which has the common ‘ sestivatio contorta’) as well as 
0. Cmmmca, as clistinot species on account of their estivation. 

Blit as the other distinctions of these forms are not constant, and I have seen 
cases where in the same individual the two different aestivations occur, T am in¬ 
clined to think niy original opinion the correct one. I fancy I remember (but 
have uulbrtunately no written record of it) that in 0, Germanica tlic t'Crminal 

F 2 
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flower of tlie priiieipnl axiH Tins tb,e common eoiiiortcd fewtiyalitm, wlillat all 
otherH liavc a quiiuMiiuMul. Tim subtbrm 7, Do Oaiid. Prod, would 

iherelbrc bo diBlinguiished l)y all its flowers being contorted aw in 0-. AmareUa 
and the typical plaiiia of the whole Order. But all ilicdc iliings must be ob¬ 
served on excursions, ns in dried specimens misplacements of the lobes of the 
corolla not unfreqiicntly happen, anti doubts may arise about tlio festivation* 

A. G-wsebaoh. 

Explanatfon oe X^late XV. 

Gni/Uu/a XVom specimens kindly forwarded by IVlr. 11. IL 

Crewe.—Pig. 1. A {lower. XXg. 2. 'five same laid open, to show the gcrinen and its 
stalk. X'ig, 3. A stamen. PXg. 4. A separate gcrmcn. Pig. 5. A, nearly riptujap- 
sule. One opening flower, near the top of the idatc, shows the tpuaeiuiciiil icstivatiou. 


ON ONAGllACElil AND HYDROCIIAEIDAGE/E AS ELUCI¬ 
DATING THE VALUE OF EAPHIDES AS NxVTURAL 
CHARACTERS. 

By George Gulliver, F.R.S. 

That suck an Order as Onagracea may, in the British Flora, be well 
and truly distinguished from its nearest allies siinj3ly by the character 
of raphis-bearing, we have repeatedly proved. But wlicthor this re¬ 
markable difrereiice is universal remains to be determined; and, as the 
inquiry is an important and extensive one, I shall now open it with 
not(!S of the few observations wliich I have yet made as to this point, 
Idle term raphidcjs will be lun*c used for the necdle-fonns wlii(di eom- 
iiiouly occur in bundles ; for much perplexing obscurity lias arisen from 
confoiuuling them with .spluera.phide.s and otli(*r miuiiie eryslals, m 
more fully explaimid in tiie ‘Annals of Natural History’ for ^September 
last. 

When not otherwise implied, leaves of tlic following plants were ex¬ 
amined, and compared with coiTes])Dudiug parts of (Jlarkla, Enckari^ 
diuMi GodMia, and FucMia; these four genera of Ouagraeea having, 
like all their eongemers hitherto examlucd in tliis point of view, been 
found to abound in rapliiclcs. Whereas, after the most carciul search, 
no rapliidcs were found in any of these following plants x^-^IEdladdpkm 
coromrius, Eeitizia scahra^ Eugenia Ugni^ officinal Cloves, Allspice,BraKil 
nuts, and Pomegranate fruit; llaloragis alata,LoudoHia, sp.; Loasa arge- 
momides, L, acanilujolk, MeulzeliaoUgospenm, irndBurionia {IL nuda?) 
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But they often contained spIrticiMpludcs; as was beautifully seen in 
IIalo7'agis, and especially in tliin slices of the stem and leaves of Lou^ 
donia; they should be compared with similar objects in Ixora and 
Gardenia, and in the rind of the fruit of Opiinila mdgarh. 

At present, I have no opportunity of referring to our highest autho¬ 
rity (Lindley’s ^Yegetable Kingdom’) on the alliances of Omgracecc. 
In Professor Balfour’s valuable ‘ Manual of Botany ’ the Orders run 
thus :—78, PJdladelpJiiace^B; 79, Myrtacece; 80, Onagracece ; 81, 11a- 
loragacem; 83, Loasacem. Now, still excepting Onagracere, all the 
above-named plants belong to these different Orders; and while Om- 
g^^acem is an Order regularly abounding in raphidcs, every native and 
exotic plant, hitherto examined in relation to this question, of the next 
allied Orders, has beem found destitute of raphides. 

And, conversely, as far as my observations yet extend, a single 
Order, of which llydrocltaridaceo !an example, maybe character¬ 
ized as devoid of raphides, and yet standing between Orders abounding 
in raphides. For, while these acicular crystals were always found in 
Park qnadrifolia, Tamus communis, Bioscorea Batatas, Testiidlnaria ela- 
phantipes, roots of Sarza, and in such British and foreign Orchids as 
I have hitherto examined, raphides could not be discovered either in 
VaUisneria spiralis, Jnacharis Alsinastrum., Stratioies aloides, or lly- 
drocliaris Mo7'sus-ranm. 

Several other examples to the same effect as those of Onagraceae and 
Ilydfocharidacem probably exist. But my observations are yet by no 
means sufficiently comprehensive to afford more than rational hypo¬ 
theses which indicate the necessity for further research in this direction. 
Thus, such Orders as Balsaminacea>, Plcoldm, Alismacem, and Potamo- 
getonacem, especially invite more inquiry, since the results of the few 
examinations which I have made of these Orders and tlicir allies, show 
raphis-bearing Balsams, immediately surrounded by Geraniums and 
Flaxes, Oxalids and Indian Cresses, in which (on the contrary) raphides 
ai*c not ibnnd ; raphis-bearing Ficoids, standing between Iloiise-lceks 
and Indian Figs without raphides; Water Plantain and Pondweeds 
destitute of raphidcs, which nevertheless abound in all the Orders 
placed between these two genera in Professor Babingion’s ‘ Manual of 
British Botany.’ 

But the whole subject is so vast as to be quite beyond the powers of 
an out-door naturalist, mostly confined to the narrow sphere of a rural 
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(llsiricL, and far from tlio assisiaiico of botau’Hud collt^ciions. Iiulcod, 
tlic pnAsont obsin’vaiions on Uidoragae.m and Loamcem could not liavti 
been i\iadc but for llie courtesy of ])r. ITookca* in supplying’ me witli 
fragments of tlie plants for the ])iirpose. So numberless are the species 
y(.*i requiring examination, iluit ilie co-o])(;raiion of many observers will 
be 3'(T[uir(id before wc can hope for a bur and practical knowledge of 
the distribution of rapldclm throughout the vegetable kingdom, and of 
their exact value as characters in sysbnnaiic botany. I ha.ve only been 
able to commence the impiivy, and to show tluit they are certainly 
sometimes so important in this respect as to prove truly diagnostic; 
and that, whenever they afford a diagnosis, it may be more} funda¬ 
mental and nniv(Tsal, either in the species oi' Order, than any other 
single character hitherto emjiloyed for the purpose. Among number¬ 
less examples in our own Flora, lot any one examine such plants as 
Epilobimn and Lytlirmn^ the former, at every period of its growth from 
the seed-leaves to the fruit, will always be distinguishable from the 
latter by the raphides alone. Hence, this is the only one character 
which is never failing for the diagnosis. Nor can it be doiibted that 
a phenomenon so remarkable and constant is an essential, significant, 
and intrinsic function of the plant-life; and that this omiueiitly na¬ 
tural character of raphis-hearing should no longer be neglected, as it 
lias hitherto been, in systematic botany. 

Edenbriii()e, Fehruary 15, 1864. 


NEW SOUTH SEA ISLAND PLANTS. 

By ’BEiiTiionD Seemann, Pn.I)., .P.L.S, 

Ur, ?, Mmeller, of Melbourne, bas kindly forwarded, to me for in¬ 
corporation in my forthcoming works on Polynesian Botany, a collec¬ 
tion of plants made by Dr. Graiffc, a Swiss mvard^ who is now exploring 
the various groups of the .Pacific, and whose expenses are paid by 
Messrs, GodeffVoy and Sons, a large Hamburg firm, wbo carry on exten¬ 
sive mercantile operations in the South Seas. Dr. GrmfFe devotes liim- 
self principally to zoology, but that he does not neglect botany will be 
seen from the enumeration of a collection he made during his short 
stay in the Viti group, and in U vea or Wallis Island, 1862. Dr. Mueller 
thought that it might be an encouragement to Dr. Grmffe if this col- 
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lection were at once published, and I gladly accede to Ms wish by print¬ 
ing a preliminary list, to which I shall add the description of several 
new genera and species. Dr. GrsefFe made several highly-important 
additions to the Yitian Dlora, among them one entirely new genus of 
Tlliacece, with large stipules and calyculate flowers, which I have named 
in honour of its discoverer {Gi'offed), also a new BlmocaTjms (E. 
Grcpffel). He also transmits flowering specimens of a Yacciniaceous 
plant, which I had previously only found in fruit, and referred pro¬ 
visionally to JEpjgimm. I am now enabled to describe it as a per¬ 
fectly new genus, which, on account of its beauty, may bear one of 
the names of Aphrodite {Faphid). There are, besides, flowering spe¬ 
cimens of my Fodocarpiis (?) VitmisiSy and acceptable additions to 
materials of a new genus of Palms,' originally discovered in Yiti Levii 
by Mr. Jacob Storck (sec Journ. Bot. 1868, p. 190). Also Bichonia 
Jkrteroam, Kunz., and several other plants never before found in the 
Yiti group. 

I believe no list of plants from Uvea or Wallis Island, situated be¬ 
tween Yiti and Samoa, has as yet been published, and no one but Sir 
E. Home has ever collected there. With the exception perhaps of a 
JHubiacea^ not yet made out satisfactorily, all the species Dr. Gi-fjefib ga¬ 
thered there were previously known, and most of them are common 
throughout Polynesia j but several others, for instance, Aglaia Samoen- 
sis, A. Gray, Eugenia A. Gray, etc., had hitherto been found 

only in the Samoan archipelago. 

Dicotyledones. 

Jit!aria odoraia^ Lam., Uvea (u. 22). 

Sida rhomlifolia^ Liim., Uvea (n. 44), 

FariUmn UUacemni Juss., Uvea (n. 47). 

Triumfebia procumbenSy Porst., Uvea (n. 36), 

Trichospermum lUchiiy Scorn., Yiti Leva (n, 25). 

Oroiff'ea calgculaba, Scorn., Yiti Leva (n. ). 

Elmocarpus Grcejfeiy Seem., sp. nov., Yiti Levu (ii. 59). 

E. BtorcJcii. Seem., Yiti Lovu (n. 49). 

Calophgllum inophylhimy Linn., Uvea (n* 33). 

Aglaia Samoemisy A. Gray, Uvea (n. 46). 

Eodoncea vk'comy linn., Uvea (n. 50), Yiti Lovu (n. 31). 

Mipiage mgrtifoliay A. Gray, Viti Levu (n, 18). 

Evodia hortmsisy Porst., Yiti Levu (n. 43). 

E, longifoliay A. Bieh, Uvea (n. 23). 

ErgiJirim Indica^ Linn., Yiti Levu (n, 61). 
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Ponf)famia f/lahmj Viti Lovu (n. 20). 

Sophom iomenloM., Linn., liven- (n. 28). 

Xnoearpu.s' edulis^ livi^ji (n. 21). 

Acacia MicMi, A. Gray, Viti Lovu (n. 10). 

Parlmnuiu lauriimni^ A. Gray, Uvosi (u. 10). 

Eupenia jBniel'cn.rith;eij A. Gray, A^iti Ijovii (n. 50), 

J3. confcrflfiora, A. Gniy, Viti Lcvvi (n. 32). 

A7. cltmcBfolia^ A. Gray, Gvea (n. 30). 

Nclilrlft fmticosay A. Gray, Uvea (n. 21), 

AtcAiuilla kclcroph/lla^ A. Gray, Viti Leva (u. GO). 

Melastoma Taltense^ Bo Cand., Uvoa (n. 51). 

JlitplopeUiloii Seenumni, A. Gray, Viti Lovu (u, 4t), 

Bpirceanihemum Vilkmse^ A. Gray, Viti Levu (n. 1C). 

Qeissois tecnata^ A, Gray, Viti Leva (n. 27). 

Jjoranihiis Insularwm^ A. Gray, Viti Lovu (n. 21). 

Qcophila reniformis^ Cli. ct Sold., Uvea (n. 39). 

Moriuda hiwida^folm, A. Gray, Viti Lcvir (n. 52). 

OpMorrldza peplaides j A. Gray, Viti Lovu. (u. 31). 

Gardenia TaitenslSi l)e Oatul., IJvoa (n. 28). 

Mussmnda frondosa^ Linn., XJyoa (u. 21), 

Muhiacea^ Uvea (n. 32). 

Buhiacea^ Viti Lovu (n. 63). 

Buhiaoea, Viti Leva (n. 40). 

JSmvolaflorihimda^ A. Gray, Viti Lovu (n. 41). 

JS. Kmilpit, Yalil, Uvea (n. 41,45). 

Cpriandm FntclLardii^ Seem., Viti Lovu (n, 4*2, ew parte). 

Papilla VUienslSf Seem. (Pppphmm ? Tlltense^ Seem.), Viti Levu (n. 45). 
Bapota flj ppruli/cra^ A. Gray, Uvoa (n. 40). 

Mma corpUfoUai A. Gray, Viti L(5vu (n. 57). 

M. nemoralis, A. Bo Cand., Uvea (n, 29). 

Afdisia^ sp. (™Scorn, n, 29), Viti Levu (n. 22). 

Geniostoma crasslfoUmn^ Bonl-h., TJVoa (n. 42). 

Alyxia hraeleolosa, Kioli., var. Uvea (n. 35), 

Cordia saheordata, Tjam., Uvoa (n. 43). 

Solamm Villeme^ StJOin., Viti Ltjvu (u. 42, ex pmie). 

Eranilmnum laxljlorumj A. Gray, Viti Leva (n. 51), 

VUex irlfoUa, Linn., Uvea (n. 20). 

Fremna TaMUmk^ Scliauor, Uvoa (n, 27). 

Teucrium inftaium, Swartz, Uvoa (n. 26). 

Prpmispermum montanmi^ Scorn., Viti Lovu (n. 48). 

Aealypha gmndis^ Beutli., Uvea (n. 26). 

A. sp., Viti Levu (n. 30). 

A. sp., Viti Lovu (n. 62). 

Ornalanthm pedicellatm, Bontlu, Viti Lovu (n. 17), 

Aleurites iriloha, Borst., Uvoa (n. 17), 

PhyUanihus frnticosa^ Wall, Uvea (n, 18), 
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Bre^enia distieJia, Forst., Titi Lctu (ii. 28). 

Bmlhmerm Sarveyi^ Seem., Viti Levu (ii, 20). 

Ficus sp. (=Seom.j n. 443), Yiti Levu (n. 53). 

Asaarimpolystacli^a, Forst., Yiti Levu (n. 40). 

Feperomia pallida^ Hoolc. et Arm, Yiti Levu (u. 39). 
Macropiper pnberttUm, Btli., Uvea (n. 31). 

Casuarlna egtdsetifoUa, Forst., Uvea (n. 52). 

<7. nodifioraj Forst., Yiti Levu (n. 64). 

Bacrydium elattm, Wall., Yiti Levu (u. 23). 

Bodocarpus f?J Vitiensis, Seem., Yiti Levu (n. 1). 

MONOOOTTLEDONEiE. 

CorymUs disiiclia, LinclL, Yiti Le^rn. (n. 24). 

Orciddea, Yiti Levu (n. 23). 

OrcMdea, Yiti Levu (n. 33). 

Cordyliiie^ sp,, Uvea (n. 53). 

Gen. nov. Fahnanm^ Yiti Levu (n. 67). 

M(xriscus IcemyatuSy Boom, et Schult., Yiti Levu (n. 35). 
Kyllitigia^ sp., Yiti Levu (n. 55). 

FlcBoclm'is (gracilisj B. Brown?), Uvea (n. 15). 

Bamhusa, sp., Uvea (n. 49). 

Andropogon Bclmnanblms^ Linn., Uvea (n. 16). 

AcOTYLEDONEjE. 

Bsihium irlqueirim, Sw., Uvea (n. 18). 

Lycopodium cermim^ Linn., Uvea (n. 1) ; Yiti Levu (n. 11). 
Lycopodium^ sp. (= Seem. n. 706); Yiti Levu (n. 12). 

L. Jlahellatum^ Forst., Yiti Levu (n. 65). 

Vittaria elongata^ Sw., Yiti Levu (n. 4). 

Bhymatodes longipes, J. Smith, Uvea (n. 5). 

Nephrolepis Idrsutulaj Presl, Uvea (n. 2). 

LavalUa foBMculaceay Hook., Yiti Levu (n. 8). 

Jp. gibherosa, Swartz, Yiti Levu (n. 2,10). 

Bymphlehmm damllioides^ J. Smith, Yiti Levu (n, 6). 

B. repens^ J. Smith, Uvea (n. 10), 

Trlclmmanes Jamnicum^ Bl., Yiti Levu (n. 56). 

T. mcifolium^ Bory, Yiti Levu (n. 14). 

Angiopterls eveaba, Iloifm., Uvea (n. 9). 

Lygodictioii PoQ'steri^ S. Smith, Yiti Levu (n. 36), 

Bcldzma dichotoma, Swartz, Uvea (n. 14). 

OpMoglossimi pendulum^ Linn., Yiti Levu (n. 69). 

Bleclmum orieniale^ Linn., Uvea (m 4,12). 

Bberis qimdrimrlta^ Hook. Uvea (n. 6). 

P, orenaia^ Swartz, Uvea (n. 8, 11). 

Asplemum ohtmilohum, Hook., Yiti Levu (n. 5). 

A. laeserpitifoUumy Lam., Yiti Levu (n. 66). 

Anirophyhmi retkulatum^ Kaulf., Yiti Leva (n. 13). 
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A, seniicoskdicmj VA. {afakm., .Briicli), Viti Lovu (u. II). 

J'kmlUi conmxa^ Kuiizo, Viti Lovu (a. 15). 

Dlehsonia Barteroaua^ Hook.j Yiti Lcvu (n, 7). 

Dlplaziiim hulhifenmi, Brack., Uvea (n, 13). 

Sphagnum cmjndatim^ Ehrh., Yiti Leva (u. 37). 

ITt/pmm ? sp., Yiti Lcvu (a. 59). 

Marchantia pileata^ Mitten., Yiti Levu (n. 54). 

B.^ckea nelltrioldes. Seem, n. sp.; IVuticosa * ramulis foHis, pe* 
duuculis calycibuscpic cauo-tomcntollis dciuiun glabris; foliis opposiiis, 
eliipticis, obtusis, subtiis piinctatis; peduiiculis axillaribus, 3-5-lloris, 
bracfccoktis; calycis laciaiis obloiigis, obtusis; pctalis (albis) 5, obo- 
vatis, obtusis, puberulis; staminibus 10 j filamenlis bnsi hirsutis, apice 
eglandiilosis ; ovario villoso, 3-loculari; stylo basi villoso; capsula 3- 
loculari.—^New Caledonia (Sir M, Ilome!^ in Brit. collected 

in 1846. 

Has very much tlie look peculiar to Nelitris, and lias leaves larger 
than any otber species of Bceckea known to me, 1 inch long, and i of 
an inch broad. Petiole very short. 

Medusanthexia, gen. non. Icacinearum. — Char. Gen. Flores poly- 
gami V. ? hermaphroditi. Calgos cupuliformis, obscure 5-dentatus. Be* 
tala 5, hypogyna, obovata, incurva, mstivatione valvata. Discus incon- 
spicuus. Stamina 5, hypogyna, petalis alterna; filamentis compressis, 
apice ad latus intcrius in ramos 8 longissimos clavatos ddatatis. An- 
therm erectm, biloculares. Ovarium ovato-coiiicinn (1-ovulatum ?). 
Stigma sessile. Fructus . , . . —Arbor Vitiensis, mediocris, subglalira, 
ramis pciidulis; foliis altends, cxstipulatis, petiolatis ovato-oblongis, 
longe acuminatis, integerrimis, penninerviis ; lloribus axillaribus, ey- 
mosis, albidis; oytnis 2*-3-ehotomi3, pcdunculis bracteis lanceolatis 
minutis instructis. Species tinica 

1. Mbbxjsakteeea FiUenm ^ Seem, mss, ; Stemonurus sp, Bonpl. 
X. p. 296.—Burcta, Island of Ovalau (/. Siorch!^ n. 877), where, ac¬ 
cording to its discoverer, it is called ‘‘ DuvnB 

Medusanthera is closely allied to Lasianthera^ but the anthers, instead 
of having numerous thin and long hairs on the base of the inner side, 
have in this genus only eight long clavate threads, tvhich cover them in 
estivation in the same way as the hairs do in Lasianthera, and tlicy seem 
to be brandies of the hlaments. The calyx, also, is not 6-lobcd, as in 
Lasiantliera, but cup-shaped, and with hve obscure teeth, and on the 
whole margin ciliolate; the inflorescence is more truly cymose. IJn- 
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fortunately Mr. Storck’s specimens have only male flowers; at least, 
the ovary appeared to he abortive and one uniform black mass. M. 
Fiiiemls is a midille-sized tree, with terete hanging branches. Leaves 
3 inches long, 1 inch broad; petiole J inch long. Peduncles longer 
than the petiole. Plowers minute. Pilaments flat, broader towards 
the apex. Branches twice as long as the anthers. Petals glabrous, 
almost cucullate at the apex, and without apparent veins. Pedicels 
with minute hair. 

Teachymene { JDldiscus ) TIomei, Seem. n. sp. ; caulescens, glaber- 
rima ; foliis inferioribus longe petiolatis, 3-sectis, laciniis 2-pinnatifldis, 
segmeritis ultiinis linearibus acutis, superioribus breviter petiolulatis v. 
scssilibus ; nmbellis simplicibus, tenninalibus, aggregates (3-6) ; invo- 
lucro 10~12-pliyllo, laciniis lineari-lanceolatis, longe acuminatis; pe- 
dunculis compressis; fioribus . . .; fructibus Imvibus, glaberrimis, car- 
pophoro 2-partito.—Isle of Pines, off New Caledonia (Sir B. Home!, 
inMus.Brit^, v. s. s. flor. 

Entire plant about 1 foot high, apparently perennkl. The pedun¬ 
cles surrounding a flat disk, as in Trachymene cm'tdea, Grab. (Bidiscus, 
Hook.), and a few of the external flowers of the umbel being abortive; 
fruit orbicular, cordate at base. 

The original species upon which Budge established the genus Tra- 
chymene in the Linnean Transactions (x. p. 300, t. 21, flg. 2) was 
T. incisa, which must be regarded the type of the genus j and if it be 
generically identical with the more modern genus Bidiscus, the latter 
must be suppressed. Budge, in the place quoted, does not describe 
any other species of TracJiymme, though De Candolle burdens him 
with the authority of T. lanceolaia and T. omta. The mstivation of 
Trachymem cceruka is vexillary ; the outermost petal being quite free, 
and overlaps those placed right and left of it. The latter two overlap 
the two following, wdiich on one side are valvatc. 

Alsodeia, (?) StorcHi, Seem. n. sp,; glabra; ranuilis gcnicnlato- 
flexuosis, foliis brevissime petiolatis v. scssilibus ovatis v. ovato-ob- 
longis acuminatis integenimis, stipulis ovato-lanceolatis, fioribus axil- 
laribus solitariis (viridibus), calycis laciniis 5 oblongis obtusis, petalis 
. . ., staminibus . . ., capsula ovato-oblonga obtusa3-valvi, seminibus 
numerosis subglobosis glabris grani Piperis magnitudine. “ Seriraka- 
vono ’’ incolarum.—Port Kimiaird, Ovalau (Storck I, n, 867). 

This plant may possibly be the type of a new genus, but there being 
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only fniifcing specimens, I Imvc provisionally ])Iacc(l it in Jhodm, 
thougii tlic numerous seeds ai*c rather opposed to its admission. I do 
not find any tiling like it either in the Kew or British Museum Herba ria. 
Mr. Storck says ('Boiiplandia/ x. p. 395), 'Hhe flowers are greenish 
and the fruit yellow.” The leaves, when in very young bud, arc co¬ 
vered with silky, whitish hairs ; but after exjiansion they arc perfectly 
glabrous, the largest being 5 inches long and from 3-2 J inches broad. 
Capsule I of an inch long, drooping. 

Elacocarpus Orqffn, Seem. n. sp.; ramtilis ])etiolis pcduncailis 
pediccllis calycibiis(pie rufo-tomentcllis, foliis obovatis v. oblongis acu- 
ininatis basi obtusis dentatis coriaceis utrinque glabris sulitus palli- 
dioribiis, racernis ex axilla foliorum delapsorum naseentibus 8-13- 
fioris, floribus parvis niitantibus solitariis v. gcininis, sepalis ovato- 
lanceolatis acutis a?.stivatione valvatis extus 1- intus 3-ucrviis, petalis 
fiinbriatis (albidis) glabris, staminibus nuraerosis glabris, anthcris longc 
aristatis, ovario villoso 2"loculari, drupa... —Viti n, 59). 

One of the small-flowering species, named in honour of its disco¬ 
verer, Dr. Grmffc, and in look extremely like U. leptoslack/s^ Wall. 
List, n. 3692, from Penang; but tlie leaves of E. lejiiostachjs (in a diied 
state) are not pale-grceii, but brown or ferruginous on the under side, 
the flower-buds are ovate, obtuse, and the anthers are blunt, r(^sembJing 
those of E. bifidus, Hook, and Arn. I take E. leptodach^s to be iden¬ 
tical with E, omli/olius, Wall. List, n. 3665, from Syllict, and, accord¬ 
ing to the original specimens at the British Mhscum, with Crafipedatn 
tedoruni of Loureiro, from Cochlnchina, of which E, techrius, Poir,, and 
Dicera Crnspeduw>, GmcL, arc synonyms.^ Endl^(^hcr nigardod 
Jlorm, Hook, and Arm, as the type of a genus {BnjUiett), the anthers 
of which are very diircrcnt from those of the other EUeocarpu If it 
should be kept up, either as a separate genus or asubgenus, its name will 
have to be suppressed in favour of Craspedum, the oldest of the two. 

The leaves of E. Gnpffc% including petiole, arc from 5-6 inches long 
and from 3-8 inches broad, less coriaceous than those of E. Eiorckii, 
llacemes longer than the petiole, but shorter than the blade of tlie leaf. 
Flower-buds ovate, acute. 

The synonymy of this plant is as follows ;—Elmoarpus tectorimj Poir. J?. 
lBptostach^s,y^vS[A E, ovalifolius^y^^lA Eim'a Oraspedmi^ Gmcl. I Cra^ipe- 
dum tectonum, Lour. I—Cochinchina (Loureiro 1 in Mus, Brit.), Sylhet (Wallich! 
n. 2365), Penang (Wallich ! n. 2673), 
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PapiiiAj Seem., gen. nov. Vaccineacem'im ,— Caly^x adnatixs, tubo 
urccolato loevi, limbo 5-partito. Corolla infimdibulifonnis, b-costata, 
laciniis 5 acutis. Stamina 10, distincta ; filamenta subiilata ; antherce 
2-loculares, mutiem, in tubos duos apico liberos products, antice ad 
apicein foraminibus deiiiscentibus, basi sursimi ciirvatse. Ovarium 
inferum, 5-loculare, inultiovulatum, disco 10-gibbo limboqiie calycino 
covoiiatuin. Bacca pulposa,ovato-obloiiga,l 0 cvis, 5-lociilaris,polyspeniia. 
—Friitex Vitiensis, 4-6-pedalis, ramis angalatis jiinioribus puberidis, 
foliis alternis ovato-ellipticis acumiiiatis in petiolum angiistatis intcgcr- 
rimis V. denticulatis, pediinculis axillaribiis solitariis peiidulis medio 
bibracteatis, bracteis alternis ovato-lauceolatis ciliatis, floribus piilcliiis 
magnis (*2 mic. long.), baccis purpurasceiitibiis. 

Bajollia Viiienm, Seem. mss.— Emgyyiiimi(?) Vitiense, Seem, in 
Bonpl. ix. p.257 ; Viti App. p. 438.—Yoma Peak, Viti Levu, 4000 
feet above the sea {Seema?mu. 284). Yiti Leva (D;*. Grvpffel^yi. 
45). 

The corolla of this new and beautiful genus is somewhat like that of 
Beniapteryykm^ Klotzsch, but it is more decidedly funnel-shaped, 
and in this respect it also differs from Bpigyniwny to which I pro¬ 
visionally referred the plant from the fruiting specimens I collected. 
The fruit of Paplda differs from that of PentapierygiiiUy in being smooth, 
not 5-angular, and the anthers of my plant have at the base an appen¬ 
dix bent upwards. The first leaves of the growing branches are dis¬ 
proportionately small, linear-lanceolate, and toothed. 

NAooimmi Macgilllvrayiy Seem. n. sp.; fruticosum, erectum, ramu- 
lis foliis pediinculis bracteis calycibiis bacciscpie pruinosis demiim viridi- 
bus, ramulis angulatis, foliis obovatis v. ellipticis acutii in petiolum 
brevcm angiistatis acute serratis, pediinculis axillaribiis solitariis medio 
bibracteatis, bracteis liucaribiis acutis, calycis laciniis obtiisis, corolla 
(alba) campaniilata apice paiilo coustricta, bacca globosa.—■Island, of 
Aneiium, New Hebrides {MacgiUivrnyin Mm. Brit), collected in 
1854. 

Differs from V. cereum, Porst., which it resembles in general look, 
in the glaucous bloom of the young parts of the plant, the shape of 
the leaves, the obtuse calyx-lobes, and the corolla less constricted at 
the mouth. Leaves thick, coriaceous, evergreen, inch long and f 
of an inch broad, acute, but never acuminate. 
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By Hekky Tiumen, Esq. 

Having collected some matter supplementary to tliat contained in 
Brewer’s ‘ Flora of Surrey,’ I piiblisli it in tlie hope of its being of use 
to botanical geographers. The additions are chiefly to the localiticis, 
though there are a few to the list of species. I have followed mainly 
the existing Flora in its secpience and nomenclature, and repeftted nothing 
already published in it, cither in the way of corroboration or extra 
quotation. I have refrained from giving any localities for those plants 
which are without them in the Flora (being said to grow thronghotit 
the county,” or “ in all the districts ”), though in some cases I am in¬ 
clined to consider a species so disposed of, to be of rarer occurrence 
than others to which localities are affixed. 

Information is particularly requested in the preface to the work, on 
the geological distribution of Surrey plants; the list, however, given 
in Appendix C (pp. 319-345) seems very complete, as far as rny own 
observations on the matter allow me to judge of it; I have added, 
nevertheless, a considerable number of plants to the Wealden clay of 
the county, which formation seems to have had less attention ])aid to 
it, botanically, than the others. Having also had the opportunity of 
botanizing on the W(?ald of Sussex, close to ihe boundary of Surrey, I 
Imve noticed several plants in the former, which have not been recorded 
as growing on the same formation in the latter county ; as the W(ial(l<m. 
flora is of remarkable uniformity, I have unvutioned some of these in 
their places (as found near the Surrey Ixjundary), in the hope of calling 
attemtiou to them, and leading to probability of their discovtvry in 
Surrey. 

In addition to original observations, 1 have looked through the thiixl 
edition of Bay’s ‘ Sytiopsis,’ Martyn’s ^ Lists of Surrey Hants,’ and 
Curtis’s ‘ Flora Londinensis,’ and extracted all their localities for the 
county. Many of these have found their way into the Flora throngli 
the ‘ Botanists’ Guides,’ or * Flora Metropolitanathose which are 
not entered from such sources I have supplied from the original ones. 
The bibliological botany of Surrey, however, is left for other hands; I 
have not attempted to exhaust so large a field. 

The following abbreviations are used:—■ 
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E. Syn. ill. = Eay’s ^ Synopsis Stirpium Biitamiicarmn ’ (edition 3), 
1724. 

M. = Appendix to Martyn’s ‘ Plantae Cantabrigicnses ’ (Surrey, 
pp. 94-100), 1763. 

Mart. = List of Surrey plants in Manning and Bray’s ' Histoiy of 
Surrey,’ by Martyn (as given in the ' Pliytologist,’ n. s. voL vi. pp. 164- 
169).' 

C. or Curt. = Curtis’s ^Plora Londinensis,’ 1777-1798. 

B. Med. Bot. = Burnett’s ‘ Medical Botany,’ 1834-1836 (lias a 
full list of Battersea plants). 

A few other works are incidentally referred to, but require no abbre¬ 
viations. 

I have to thank Messrs. W. T. Dyer and E. B. Penfold, for copious 
notes on the botany of district A; all the plants to which either of 
their initials are attached have been observed within the last few years. 
(W. T. D.) is attached to Mr. Dyer’s observations, and (E. B. P.) 
follows those of Mr. Penfold. Where no authority follows an obser¬ 
vation, it is to be understood as my own. The letters before each lo¬ 
cality refer to the nine districts into which the county is divided by 
Mr. Brewer. 

EantincutjAcej:. 

Clematis Yitalba, L. —A. Hedge at Merton. (W. T. D.) 

Thalietrum flaviun, L. —A. Battersea Fields. (B. Med. Bot. and FI. Mef rop. 

p. 10.) 

Anemone Apennina, Z. —A. I saw it in Wimbledon Park abundantly in 1863. 
On the right-hand side of the road from Mitcham to Sutton, just inside the 
palings of Sir John Lubbock’s place. (E. B. P.) B. Woods about Shore 
and Guildford, (Mart.) 

Myosurus minimus, i.—A. Streatham, in the closes, and Wimbledou. (M. 
99 and 100.) Fields near Caesar’s Camp, Winibledoii. (E. B. P.) (v. v. s.) 
Fields about Dulwich. (0.) 

Banimculus peltatus, Fries. —A. Pond between Wandsworth and Wimbledon 
Common. 

R. iloribundus, Bah. —A. Blacksea, Wandsworth Common. 

R. Auricomus, Z.—Common on the ’VVealdon clay. (Capel, etc.) 

R. bulbosus, L.^Jlore 2^leno .—D. Lower side of Banstead Downs. (R. Syn. hi. 
247.) 

R. hirsutus, Curt. —A. In great plenty by the side of the wood betwixt Croy¬ 
don and Mitcham. (0.) (Probably in district II, plentiful in Sussex 
within a mile of the Surrey border.) 

R. arvensis, Z.—H. A common post in coraficlds on the Weald; called 
Hedgehogs ” (I suppose from its murieuted fruit) by the country people. 
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li. parviilonis, L.—k. Near Camborwcll. (U. Syn. iii. 218.) Side of ibo roml 
between Croydon and Miteliain. (0.) I>. Banntead Downs. (Mart.) 

Erantbis liyomalia, Salkh, —35. In Albury Purb, apparently wild. (W. IC. 
Symos, Esq.) (v. s. «.) 

Aquilcgia vulgaris, X.—A. Norwood, by tbc gravel-pits, near ibe dircctiou-post. 
(M. 97.) 

PAPATEllACEjE. 

Papavor dubium, Z-.—-Occurs on the Weald clay, (Gaped, Ocklcy.) 

Cliclidoninm majus, Z,, var. j8- laciniatuin, ilZ//.—A. Plentifully among tbc 
ruins of the Duke of lioods’ seat, at Wimbledon, found by Mr. Murtyii. 
(E. Syn. ill. 309.) 

Fimiaria nitiralis, Sand. —A. Barnes, Mi\ 3?ampUn. (C. 0. Babington, in 
Linn. Jonrn- iv. 167.) 

CBTrciFEEJ®;, 

Coronopus didyma, Sm. —0. Near Chobbam. (Joseph G-edge, Esq.) I have 
specimens from ibis locality, collected in September, 1861. 

Isatis tinctoria, Z.—A. Said to liavo been sown on railway-banks near New 
Wandsworth Station. (W. T, B.) 

Thlaspi arvonse, Z.—I, Godalmiug, in the meadows on the right-hand, (M. 96.) 

Toosdalia nudicanlis, Br.—A. “ I found this plant, anno 1713, on the kdl-band 
of the w^ay going from 3?utney town to the bo\vding-grecn.” (Dale’s 
Herb.) Putney and Eichmond Commons, Mr. Boody. (E. Byn. iii. 303.) 

Lepidiurn campestre, JBr. —A. In the greatest plenty about Ooombo Wbrnd. (0.) 
Waste ground, Wimbledon. (E. B. P.) “ L. birtum, AT. 100.—^A. Wands- 
wortb, beyond the town, on a bank on tbo I’oad to Ihitney,” may bo this or 
L. Smitbii, Ilooh. 

Armoi’acia rusticana, —A. Fields near Wimbledon village. (W. T. I).) 

Bentaria bulbifcra, Z.—On p. 18, lino 1 , Warnham ” should ho Rusper. 

The plant was very fine and abundant in 1863, but did not, 1 tbiuk, per¬ 
fect any seed. 

Oardainino amara, Z.—E. Near Barking. (E. Syn, iii. 299.) 

0. hirsuta, Z.—A. Dry places in grounds of Wiitiblcdon House, and on Wands¬ 
worth Common. Wimbledon Churobyard. (W. P. 1).)—-Var. 
iica, Link. H. Common about Ocklcy, Cupel, and Ewhurat, on tbo 
Weald clay. 

Arabis birsuta, Garden wall of Wimbledon Ho use, 

Purritis glabra, 'L—k* Eoadsido, by Ootlonbatn Park, W^imbledon. 

Nasturtium sylvostre, Zr.—E. Eoadsido between Mieddeham anti Lenilxor- 
head. 

Sisymbrium Sophia, Z.—-A. Battersea Fields. (B. Med. Bot.) 

Brassica Napus, Z.—A. Bail way-bank near Clapham Jiraction. 

Sinapis alba, Z.—-A. Amongst the corn in Battersea Fields. (0.) 

S. niuralis, Zr.~^A, At the back of Bedlam. (0.) S, tenuifoHa, Zr., was con¬ 
founded with this in Curtis’s time. E. On the line between Gomsliall and 
Cbilworth Stations. 
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CiSTINEAS. 

Helianthemiun viilgare, OceH,^ va3\ 0, Sui’rejannin.—This Croydon plant is a 
monstrosity” of II. mlgare, and not the species fignred from Dichson’s 
Garden in E. B. 2207. (Bab. Man. ed. 5, p. 37.) 

Tiolaoe.^;. 

Yiola paliistris, i.—B. Shirley Common. (M. 96 and 0.) 

Y. tricolor, 1/., var. jS., V. arvensis, il/wr-raj/.—E. Shore, common. K. Abun¬ 
dant in the cornfields. 

Beoseeace-E. 

. Brosera intermedia, Sagne. —0. Bagshot Heath, Mr. Boody. (R. Syn. iii. 
356.) 

CAEYOL'nYLLEJi:. 

Bianthns Anncria, X.—A. Pccldiam, on the top of the hill; Streathani, in 
the closes ; in one of the closes between Bnlwich and the ‘ Green M'an.’ 
(M. 95, 97, 1)9.) Top of Oak of Honour Wood. (Mart.) In the meadow 
this side Beptford. (Merrett.) (R. Syn. iii. 337.) 

Saponaria oiricinalis, L. —A. Between London and Bulvvieh, by Mr. 8. Harris, 
ill 1725. (M. 95.) Coombo Wood. (Bolnfs ‘ Pictorini Handbook of 
London.’)— 'Mlore^Ieno. A. Lordship Lane, by the ‘ Green Man/Bul- 
wich; Streatham, in the closes. (M. 95, 99.) 

Sileno Anglica, L. —A. Coombo Wood. (C.) B. Woybridge, in a cornfield 
south of the church. (M. 100.) 

Sagina snbiilata, Wimin. —A. Miteliam Common. (Mart.) Putney Heath ; 
Coombo Wood. (0.) 0, Bagshot Heath, Br. Goodenough. (0.) 

S. nodosa, Meg. — A. Battersea, on a wall by the Thames. (M. 91.) Several 

places betwixt Lambeth and Putney. (Curt.) 

Bpergula arvonsis, L .—Ycry common in coimficlds, on the Weald. 

Spergularia rubra, 81 Ilil .—Witlitho last, but less abundant. 

Arenaria tenuilblia. X.*—A. Battersea. (M. 94) 

Btollaria glanca, WUk-^A* Peckham Fields, Mr. Slierard. (R. Byn. iii. 347.) 

Wimbledon Common. (FL Metrop.) Battersea Fields. (Ijondon Flora-.) 
Cerastiura semidecandnnn, X., var. 0, 0. pumilum, Ourt .—Hear Croydon, on 
dry banks. (Ourt. FI. Lond.) This is the original station for the plant. 

0. arvenso, X,—B. Croydon, on Buppa’sHxll. (M. 9 k) About Croydon. (C.) 

MaIjVAOEAS. 

Malva moscbata,X.—A. YeryT>lcntifully near Coombo Wood. (Curt.) Ballmm, 
by the five-mile stone on the Epsom road, iipon the right-liund; (M. 94, 
where it is called Malm Alcea,) 

Tiliaoeas. 

Tilia intermedia, DC, —A. About Wimbledon, planted. 

T. grandiflora, Dhrh. —H. At Whitstablo, in Surrey (?), and near Barking ; 

Merr. Pin. (Bay, Syn. iii, 473.) 

VOL. II. [march ly 1804.] 
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IlYl'ERiaiNE^K, 

Hypei'icura Anclvosiriniimj L, —A. Oalc of Honour Wood, near l;\'ckhain 

Ky{3. (0.) 

II. luimifusum, L .—On tlie Weald. (Oapol.) 

H. liirsutnm, A.—A. Oak of Honour Wood, and field beyond llnlwicb Col¬ 
lege. (C.) West Barns, near Merton. (W. T, I).) 

H. montaniuii, L. —1). Oi’oydon. E. Shore. (Martyn.) 

31. Elodes, A.—A. Shirley bonnnou. (Mart.) 0. Bagshotlleatli, Mr. Hoody. 
(R. Syn. iii. 341.) 

II. calyciniiin, A.—C. Well naturnlixed between Ohertsey and Chobhani, and 
near Windlcslnnn. (Bhytol. n. s. 1860, p, 338.) 

Geiuriace,® 

lErodium cicutarhan, IT. Oecurs on the Weald clay. 

in. nioschatum, 8m. —A. Near Battersea., Mr. Fisher. (R. Syn. iii. 358.) 

Gcrauiuni pratenso, A.—A. About Battorsea and by tlio way from Richmond 
to KingvSton. (R. Syn. iii. 3(30, and M. 95, 9G.) Abundant in the mea¬ 
dows about Battersea. (0.) Near the Thames, about Mortlake and ICew. 
(W. T\ D.) 

G, Pyronaionm, L. —A. Railway cutting at Wandsworth and Wimbledon 
churchyard, plentiful. 

Iinpatiens Noli-ine-tangcre, A.—A. A patch of this plant in Battersea Fields, 
two or three years hack. (0. Berrell, Esq.) 

Celast3iine.^. 

Eimnymua Europieus. A.—A. Between London and Dulwich, S. Harris, I'ZBG. 
(M. 95.) Found on the Weald clny commonly. About Oapcl, etc. 


BUAKNEiE. 

3lhamnus Franguhi, A.—A. Between Rondon and Dulwich, S. Harris, 1725, 
(M. 95.) Norwood. (M. 97.) Wlnibledon (Annnum, pleivfiful. (W. T. D.) 
E. Marked for Ihis district, I think, lu^ar Alhiiry. 

liUcrraj'NORAi:. 

Spartium Seopnrium, A,—OecuiM on the Would clay, hut not commonly. 
(Capel) 

ITlex nanus, FomL—Vj, A.bout ShiM*o, Allmry, el-e. lA Oallii^ Bh’uich,, is the 
common plant, hut I have seen tln^ i;rue Qianm on Ilnrt.wood Conrmon. 
Genista Anglica, A.—A. Mitcham and Norwood Otnnmons. (M,'. 97.) Winn 
bledon Common, (W, T. D.) D, Croydon, on the common. (M. 94.) 
Ononis campestris, XoeA.-—H. By the roadside, near Ockh^y. 

Melilotus vulgaris, WiM. —A. Railway embankment near Wimbledon Station. 
(W. T\ D.) 

Trifolium subtorranetxm, A.-—A. On Richmond Common, very plentifully, Dr. 

Robinson. (B. Syn. iii. 327.) Stoekwell and Streatham Common. (M.OS.) 
T, arvonso, A.—A* Between London and Dulwich, by Mr. S, Harris, 1725, 
(M, 95.) 
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T. raiiixiSy Ilelh .—Foiuicl on Weald clay. (Ookley and CapcL) 

T. filifonne, L. —A. Damp sandy xAaces about Putney. (Eay, Syn. iii. 331, and 
tab. xiv. fig. 4.) 

[G-lyoyrrliiza officinalis,—I. G-odalming. (M.96.) An escape from cultivation.] 

Ornitliox)us pei’pusillusj L. —A. Alitcliam and Streatham Commons and Kor- 
wood. (M. 98.) II. Blackbeath^ near Cliilworfcb. 

Ticia sativa, A., var. yS. angiistifolia, iS.—A. Wandsworth Common; iieai* 
Wimbledon. E. Noted for this district; somewhere near Albary. 

V. tetrasperina. Koch, —A. Not “ Wimbledon Commonbut in a hedge near 
the railway station. 

Latliyrus Nissolia, L, —A. In a close by the footway from Biilwieh G-rccn to 
the wells. (R. Syn. hi. 325.) Dulwicli; Pcckham, on tlie hill by the 
wood ; Stockwell; Streatham, and between it and Miteliam. (M. 95, 97, 
98, 99.) E. South slope of Box Hill, amongst the buslies. 

L. palustris, L, —A. Beckham Fields, in a squalid watery place, T. Williscl. (R. 
Syn. iii. 320.) 

L. sylveatris, L. —A. Betwmen Oak of Honour Hill and Pcckham, Mr. Rand 
and Mr. Doody; by Cooinbo Park gate, going to Mitcham, Mr. Dubois. 
(R. Syn. iii. 319.) Wimbledon, near the groat pond. (M. 100.) 

RosiOEiE. 

Prumis spinosa, X., var. j8. insititia, L , —^H. Hodges, Ca^oel, on the Weald clay. 

P. Cerasus, L. —A. Wimbledon, in the park. (M. 100.) 

P. avium, L, —A. Hedge, Wandsworth. E. Denbies, by Dorking. 

Spirsea Eilix^ondula, A.—A. Clapham. (M. 94.) Wimbledon Cumin on. (Bohn’s 
‘ Illustrated Handbook of London.’) 

Potentilla Tormontilla, Bohh, — Not uncommon on the Weald. Hohmvood, 
Ockley.—Yar. j3. nemoralis^ Ncstl. H. Near Capel. 

Comarum palustre, A.—E. Cuildford, in the moadow^s. (M. 96.) 

Rubus* Idseus, A.—A, Wimbledon Common. (H. T.)—Yar. irifolmtus^ Bell- 
Salt. B. Esher. 

R. suborectiis. And. —A. Wimbledon Common. 

B. nitidus, W. and N. —H. Woods, Dorking. 

R. rliamnifolius, W. and N .—A. Wimbledon. 0. Bagshot. H. Dotddng. 

R. loucostachys, Not.—E sher. II. Dorking.—Yar. TesU(iis\ BcU-Stdt. 
A. Woods, Wimbledon. H. Woods, Dorking.—^Yir, y. uri/entam, Ihdh 
Salt. A. Mortlake. 

R. carpinifolius, W. and N. —A. Wimbledon Common. 

R. Badula, Weihe. —C. Hedge near Egham. 

R, rudis, Weihe. —A. Wimbledon Common, 
r R. Koehlori, Weihe, var. €. fuscus, JBab. —B. Near Esher. 

R. hirtus, W. and Y.—A. Roadside between Wandswortli and Wimbledon 
Common. 

R. rosaceus, Weihe. —A. Wimbledon Common. 

* The localities for MuM are chiefly taken from a paper by Thos. Meehan, 

in Phytol, p. s. vol. iii, p. 9. They were observed in I846~7. 

U' 2 
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R. coiylifolliia, Mci’ton. (W. T. lY.) 

Kosa spinosisaiiiii,a 5 I/.-—A, Waddoii M'arsh. (M. 00.) 

Rosii yiliosai, L. —A. Probably a, fonu, of this, which Dilhnuiis says grows a litilo 
on this side Kingston, by the Thain<‘a. (R. 8yn. iii. 478.) 

Rosa nibiginosa, L. —A. Nonvood Common. (M. U7.) Barnes Common. (Al. 
Irvine.) G. mid JI. ITolniwood Conmiou. 

Alohcmilla arvtmsis, Cornfields on the Weald chiy, common. 

Pyrns Anenpuria, Ga^rf. —A. Nmnrood. (AI. b7.) 

ONAaKAltXE.'E. 

Epilobixnii angnsiiifolium, X.—-A. Witubledon. (Af. 100.) Ih and il. Alniii- 
(Unit on either bank of the railway from Borldngio Clomsliall. 

E. rosemn, Sah^eh. —A. Wimblodon. (hk B. P.) 

K. palusirc, X.—A. Barnes Common. (W. T. D.) 

E. tetragonnm, X.—A, Wimbledon. (E, B. P.) Batiersca. (B. Med. Bot.) 
—Var. oJmtmmii Sebreb. II. Slialford Common, with B. palmire. 

HimmiWEM. 

Ilippuria vulgaris, X.—A. Battersea. (B. Med. Bot.) 

MyEiornYLLEJR. 

Myriophyllum verticillatnm, X.—^A. Wimbledon. (W. T. B.) 

M. spicatiim, X.—A. Streatham, about the pits. (M. 98.) Blacksoa, Wands¬ 
worth Common. 

Cai.litetchine.2e. 

Callitriche platycarpa, Kiitz., var. stagnalis, Scoiy. (Bab. Man. v. 204.)— 
A. By Sir Hans Sloaue, on Wimbledon Common. Putney Heal)h. (R. 
Syn. iii. 289.)— ^C. verna, Between London and Dulwicb, Mr. S. Harris, 

1725. (M. 95), may be this plant. 

C. Iiamulata, var. jQ. peduneulata, De Oatid. —H, Ronnd the pond on 

Shalford Common, where Ci/ 2 ^eni$ fusous grows. 

PORTULACEiTL 

Montia fontana, ,/h—On the Weald. (H. Ilolmwood Common.) 

SCLEEANTHEAS. 

Sclcranthns anmuiB, X,—Is also found on the Wealden clay. (IT. OornlleklB at 
Capel.) 

GeOSSULARIEA!], 

Ribes rubrum, X.—To this species Htadson and Smith refer the Mibeit frmht 
^ano^ found plentifnlly in Wimbledon Park, by Mr. J. Sherard. (B. Syn. 
iii. 456.) 

CBASSiTLAC'EJi!. 

Sedum reflexum, X.—A. Battersea Pields. (B. Med. Bot.) 

Saxiebagaoe®. 

Saxifraga graimlata, X.—A. Hear Mitcham, Mr. Dubois (R. Syn. iii. 354), 
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nml^ffoj'e plena (M. 96.) Wadclon Afarsli and Wandswovtli. (AI. 99.) 
Wimbledon Park, with Anemone apemima. Meadows, by ilie Tliamcs, 
opposite Twicbcuham. 

Chrysospleniiim oppositifolium, L, —G. Py the Mole, neat’ Betchwortli. 

Adoxa moschatelliiia, L. —Ocenvs on the Weald clay in Sussex, and would be 
probably fomicl on that of Surrey. 

XJMnELI.IFEE.i:. 

Oicuta yirosa, L. —A. Battersea. (M. 94.) 

Conium macnlatum, A—A. Battersea Piclds. (B. Med. Bot.) E. Boadside, 
between Micldeliani and Lcatlierhead. 

Smyrnium Olusatriim, L. —^A, A^auxliall. (AI. 99.) 

Helosciadium nodiflorum, Kocli^ var. /3. repens, Koch. —A. Battersea Piclds. 
(B. Afcd. Bot.) 

H. inundatuin, Koch, —A. Strcathain, in and about the pits. (Af. 98.) Wimble¬ 
don Common. 

Bison Amomum, L. —A. Back of Christ Church, Wimbledon, and (jlscwhere 
(E. B. P.) 

iEgopodimn Podagvaria, L. —A. BsUtersca Fields. (B. Aled. Bot.) Wimble¬ 
don ChiU’chyard. (AV. T. B.) Near Wimbledon Bailway-station. 

Bunium flexuosmn, L. —This belongs to the Weald clay flora. (G. Capel, etc.) 

Pimpinella magna, L. —I. Godahning. (Mart.) 

Siam latifolium, L. —A, In the ditches between Eothcrbitlie and Deptford, Mr. 
Doody. (R-. Syn. iii. 210.) 

Bupleurum tonuissimuin, L. —I. Godaiming. (Alart.) 

B.rotundifolium, A.—^As this occurs rather commonly in Waimbam and Euspor 
parishes, hSussox, in cornfields on the Weald, it may be expected on the 
same formation in Surrey. 

GBnantho Phcllandrium, Lam. —A. Barnes Common. (W. T, D.) 

Foeniculum vulgaro, Gmrt. —A. Cottenham Park, near Wimbledon, (E. B. F.) 

Bilans pratonsis, JSesser. —A. Morton. (W. T. D.) 

Pastinaca sativa, Z.—A, Merton. (W. T. D.) 

Torilis inibsta, Z.—II. Cornfields about Capel and elsewhere, on the Weald 
clay. 

Loranthace-e. 

Viseum album, Z.—A, Grounds of Wimbledon House. (E. B. P.) Eichmond 
■ Park. (Mr. Toynbee.) 

EUBlAOEiE. 

Galium cruciatum, Z.—This is found on the Weald. (G. Capel, etc.) 

G. Anglkmm, JTtids. —D. Duppa’s Hill, Croydon, (Mart.) 

G. tricorne, With ,—IToimd on the Weald of Sussex close to Surrey, with Bn- 
pleunmi rotimclifoHum . 

Bherardia aryensis, Z.—Cornfields on the Weald clay. (G. Capel.) 

Asperula odorata, i.'—H. Common on the Weald. 

Talbeianeje. 

Oontranthus ruber, Do A. Between Dulwich and Olapham. (Mart.) 
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Bitsacacilfl 

-Dipsacus plloHiis, L, —E. Ouildford. (Mart.) 

Scabiosa suecisa, Z.—II. A variety witli pink (lowcrSj near Ockloy. 

COMPOSITiR. 

Tragopogon pratensis, L. —A. Streatliam in the closes. (M. 99.)—-Var. T. 

Qnino}\ Fries, A. I refer to tins, a plant abundant in some newly-made 
roads, near Baltorsea Parle. 

Ilelmintbia ccliioides, QmrL —A. Battersea Piclds. (B. Med. 3?ot.) Wimble¬ 
don Common. (W. P. B.) H. Common by fields and roadsides on tlic 
Weald in tins district. 

Picris bieracioides, L. —H. Ilurtwood, on the Upper Greensand. A slender 
form, witli narrow loaves. 

Thrincia Inrta, Roth, —A. Barnes Common. (C.) 

Hypoclnnris glabra, L, —A, In tlie fields between Kingston and Bichniond, Mr. 
Doody. (B. Syn. iii. 166.) 

Tiuctuca mnralis, Less, —D. Bead from Croydon to Sanderstoad. (Mart.) 
Ilicracium mnrorum, L. —A. Norwood. (M. 97.) II. Ilurtwood. 

H. vulgatiim, Fries. —A. Putney Hoatli. (W. T. B.) E. Albury. 

H. boreale, Fries. —A. Between London and Bulwicb, Mr. S. Harris, 1725. 
(M. 95.) 

Taraxacum offlcinalo, Wig^g, var. 5. palustro, Fe Cand. — F. Mitcham Common. 

(Mart.) Wimbledon Common. (E. B. P.) 

Arnoseria pusilla, Q-eert. —A. Petersham, in a sandpit on the right-hand, going 
to the Buko of Argylo’s. (M. 98.) 

Cicliorium Intybus, L. —^A. Merton. (W. T. B.) 

Sorratula tinctoria, L. —A. Between London and Bulwicb, Mr. S. Harris, 1725. 
(M. 95.) 

Oarduus nutans, X.—A. Tliamcs bank, opposite Tvvickcuhatn. 

0. acantlioidc’s, X.—A. Merton ; lane bel-W('en Mor(la.k(^ and Kew. (W. 0.) 

C. Mariainis, X,—Var. with green leaves, near KenuingloTi turnpilu^ (0.) 

0. arvensis, X., sc’f.oyus, Bah. —A. Tn tli(^ (H)rn in Battersea. Eields. (R. 8y!L 
iii. 198.) Still grows in wliat wa.s once RatiorHca Id(?lds. (Ifiiytol. u. s. 
1802, p. 172.) 

0. pratensis, B. Croydon Cloinnion. (Mnrt.) 

0. lieterophyllus, L.—I). On a moor, two miles east of Croydon. M’err. Pinax. 
(B. Syn. iii. 193.) 

C. acimlis, X.—E. At Benbies, near Borkitig. With a stem. 

Oalinsoga parviflora, Cm. —A, Abundantly naturalized near Kew, Bast Bhoen, 
and Bichmond. (Journ, of Bot. i. 10-1.) 

Bidoiifl cernita, X.—B. Abounds about Albury, Shere, Gomshall, and Chil- 
worth. 

B. tripartita, X.—In Surrey, near to Somerset Bridge, in the fish-pond xipon 
the moor. (B. Syn. iii. 188, t. vii. fig. 2.) A starved form. 

Artemisia Absinthium, X.—A. Battersea Fields. (B, Med. Bot.) 

Gnaphalium dioicum, X.—13. Banstead Bowns. (Mart.) 
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0-. nliginosum, L.—II. A plant of the Wealden clay formation. 

Pctasites vulgaris, Desf, —A. Abundant on tho side of the Thames between 
Putney and Hammersmith Bridges. (W. T. D.) 

Senecio erucgefolius, L. —A. Oak of Honour Wood. (C.) 

Anthemis nobilis, L. —^A. Between London and Dulwich, S. Harris, 1725. 
(M. 95.) Mitcham and Barnes Commons. (W.T. D.) H. Oekley Com¬ 
mon. 

A. arvensis, X.—A. In the gravel-pits in Peekham Fields. (E. Syn. iii. 185.) 
Campanulacej];. 

Campanula rotundifolia, L .—Grows on the Weald. (H. Oekley and Capel.) 

C. patula, L.—B. Cobham. (Martyn.) 

EniOACEiB. 

Calluna vulgaris, L .—Sparingly on tho Weald clay. (H. Hear Oekley.)—Tar. 
i8. tomentosa, 0. and G*. Over the whole of Bagshot IleatJi and Eed Hill, 
Mr. Doody (who considered it a distinct species). (R. Syn. iii. 4/1.) 
H. Hurtwood. A densely woolly form. 

Taccinium Myrtillus, X.—A. Coombo Wood. (B.B. P.) E. Slicrcand Albury. 
(Mart.) H. Ewhurst and Cranley. (Mart.) On the Weald on Holm wood 
Common. 

Monotropa Ilypopitys, X.—E. Beneath Beeches, halfway up tho Dowms, be¬ 
hind Sliere, towards the Hethcrlands Farm, 

0LEACEJ3. 

Ligiistrum vulgarc, L. —A. Wimbledon. (E. B. P.) H. Hedges on the Weald, 
common. 

Apooykejs. 

Tinea minor, X.—A. Wandsworth. (Mart.) Lordship Lane, Dulwich, appa¬ 
rently wild. (C.) B. Cobham. (Mart.) D. Croydon. (Mart.) 

T. major, X.—A. Under Lord Stormont’s Park pales, betwix t Wandsworth and 
Putney Common, wlioro it was certainly in a perfectly wiki state (?). (C.) 
Dulwich and Battersea. (M. 91 and 95.) 

GENTIAlfE.aB. 

Gentiuna Pnoumonantho, X.—0. Between Ohobhani and Ohertsc^y. (Phyiol, 
n. 8. 1800, p. 335.) I have specimens from this localiiy collected iu 1861. 
Mcnyantlios trifoliata, X.—A, Battersea Eiclds. (Curt.) 

SOLANEiE. 

Atropa Belladonna, X.—E. West Clandon. (Mart.) 

SCROPHXIIiARINEiE. 

Tcronica Anagallis, X.—A. Wandsworth and Merton. (W. T. D.) E. or H. 
Hear Gomshall. 

Bartsia Odontites, Iluds. —A. Wimbledon. (E. B. P.) 

Pediouhms palustris, X.—Ocexirs on Weald clay on Holmwood Common. 
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1\ Hylvai i(?n 5 ttn W(‘}(1(1 rlay. ( 0 . Oajv'l, m nmnll woodn.) 

.A tiiin'liijiuin nuijuw, A. Wnlla at-Wimldt'clou and lioeluvnipi'Oii, (W. 1\ T).) 
Idiiaria, ('’viultaiariii, MJlif.—A. Widls nfc Wiinbltidoii in Bcvoral placc-s. 

(W*. I>.) SuUks of t.]i<3 st-n^nn runniu^r under Vauxlmll. turnpilio. (0.) 

Ij. spuria, liilL —A. In a cornfidd between Bodcenliam and Shirley Common. 

(0.) II. Not inieoniinon in eornfiolds on the Weald clay. 

Ij. IClHiine, J////.—A. Betwoen London and Bnlwicli, Air. S. Harris. (AI. 95.) 
Coomb "Wood. (C.) 11. With the last, and more plentirul than it in the 

Weald (xn*nfields. 

Limiria- minor, Dew/’,—A. Bati.crsca l^belds. (0.) IL Capel, Oekley, and else¬ 
where, on the Weald clay. 

Tj. vulgaris, Mili. — The Pekma form has been found (A.) at Cambi'rwcll and 
Claplnnn, in sandy tncadows. (M. 94.) 

Limosolla aqnniica, L.—~D. Croydon. (Mart.) 

Orobanebo major, zz O. Bapiim, Tkulll. (Bab. Alan. v.p. 335.) A. Nor¬ 
wood Common. (Afart.) Abundant in a small billy field about half a mile 
biyond tho Robin Hood tmiipibo, two miles from Kingston. (0.) B. Be¬ 
tween Kpsom and Lcatherhoad. (M. 90.) 

Veiuje:nacf/Ts. 

AAn’bona ofllcmalis, L, —A. Wimbledon. (E. B. B.) 

Labia'ive. 

Salvia A^erbonaca, L. —A. Mordeii. (Alart.) E. Effingham and Great Book- 
ham. (Mart.) 

Alentha aqnatiea, Z.—A. Wimbledon, near Sir Theodore tJanssen’s. (AI. 100.) 
AI. sativa, L. —A. In Peckham Fields. (R. Syn. iii. 333) 

AI. Pulegiimi, L. —A. Streatham, in and about the pits. (AI, 99.) 

Cakimintha Aeinos, Claln), —IT. On a •wall near A]>mger. 

AleliHsa officinalis, Im—A, Ciaphain, on the Common, by a ditch-Hidi^. 
(AI. 9t.) 

Laniinm a/inplesiraule, L .— E. Aboui. Slu‘ri^ and 

Galeopsis Lndanum, //.■■.H. Cornlields on Ibo Weald day about (fapd. 

Btaeffiys palnsirlH, L. . -A. Wimbledon Common, west side iowarclB Coombe 

Wood. (W. T. D.) 

Stadiya arvonsis, £, —A, Cornfields about Oak of Honour and Oooinbe Wood. 

(0.) Cornfields at Wimbhalon. (bh B. V.) II. OocnrH on f,bo Weald. 
Nepota cataria, Z.—^A. Strent-barn Common. (M. 98.) 

MarrubiuTn, vulgaro, Z.—A. Strca-tlmm Common. (M. 98.) 

Pninella vnlgaris, Z.; form with wiiiie flowers, but not P. alba. (Pall)—A. Be- 
tw'oon Wanclswmrih and Wimbledon. 

Scutellaria minor, Z.—-A. Streatliam Common. (M, 99.) Putney Common, 
(0.) Wimbledon Common. (W. T. D.) B. Shirley Common. (0.) 

BoBAGWHEiri:. 

Alyosofcis ropensj Doa.—A, On Wimbledon Common. (E. B.P.) (v. v. s.) 
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Myosotis sylvnfiiui, Wirh .—Tliis oeeim lu Wai’iiliavn parish, fehissex, and is 
likoly to bo found on the Weald of Surrey. 

Liihospennimi aryense, L. —A. Battersea Fields. (B. Med. Bot.) 

Symphytum tuberosum, L. —A. With IBranthis and other doubtful natires in 
some plenty in Wimbledon Park. Collected in 1863. 

Anchusa sempervirens, Z.—A. Vauxhall. (M. 99.) 

Oynoglossum otBcinalo, L, —A. Eiehmond Park. (Pliytol. n. s. 1862, p. 288.) 

Pulmonaria ofiiciiiaHs, Z,—D. In a wood between Croydon and Godstone. 

Pbimulaceje. 

Primula vulgaris, J{uds\, var. /3. elatior, Anj. JPhir. —1£. On the Weald clay 
of this district and the adjoining part of Sussex ; a complete series of 
plants connecting P. veris and 'tulgaris may be gathered in any hedge¬ 
row, hut I liavo never seen there Jacquiu’s P. elatior. 

Hottonia jnxlustris, Z.-—A. Between Kent Street Boad and Pcckliam. (C.) In 
the ponds of Whnblodon House grounds, abundant, probably jdantcjd, 
though the gardener says that the plant has been there longer than he re¬ 
members. E. ? I liavo seen a specimen gathered near Albury. 

Aviagallis arvensis, X., var. jS. ctmilca. Peckhani. (M. 97.) Be¬ 

tween 8troatliam and Mitcham. (M. 99.) 

Anagallis Iciiella, L. —I). Shirley Common, most abundantly. (C.) 

Centimculus minirrms, L. — D. Ci’oydon. (Mart.) 

Samolus Valorandi, L. —A. In the road leading from Now Cross turnpike to 
the Ishind of St. Helena, BotUerhitlie, plentifully. (C.) 

CllENOPOBIACE.!!. 

Ohenopodium piolyspormum, L .—Occurs abundantly in Sussex, on the Weald, 
about one mile from the Surrey boundary. 

C. bybridiim, Z.—A. Norwood. (Mart.) 

Atriplex erecta, Jluds ,—H. Common in cornfields on the Weald clay. 

A. dcltoidca, iBad .—Probably common in the county, I have seen it near 

Battersea and on the Weald clay in Sussex. 

POLYGONEaS. 

Polygonum lapativirolitnn, Z., var. P. laxum, BJ. JB. iS .—P. Bemist/lvanicum, 
Curt. FL Lond., seems to be this. A. Pookham Bye and St. George’s 
Fields. (C.) 

P. minus, ITtuh. —IT. Slmlford Common. 

,P, dumetorum, L, —H. Abundantly on a thick bodge in Shore parish, 1863. 

Bumex Hydrolapatlmra, Z,—E. In the Tillingbourno, especially round Albury 
Ponds. 

B. sanguineus, Z,, var. /3, B. viridis, SiUh.—A. Camberwell Grove. (0.) 

B. puloher, Z.~—A. All over St. George’s Fields, in Southwark. (B. Syn. ui. 
142.) 

B, maritimus, Z., var. 3, B. paliistris, Sm, —A. St. George’s Fields, (Curt. FL 
Loud., where there is a good figure of the plant.) 
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TuyiNCKLE.-D. 

Daplolo Laupoola, L, —A. StrcatDam, iii tlio closes. (M. 99.) 

EgPHOllBIACJilAi:. 

Eupliorbia exigim, L .—Common on the Weald clay hi corn fields. (II. Ocldcy 
and Capol.) 

E. amygdaloidos, L. —A. Norwood and St-rcatliam. (M. 97 and 99.) Wimblts 
don. (W. T. B.) 

Parictaria oilicinalis, L, —A. Wimbledon cluircliyard. (W. T. D.) 

CjVNKABINM. 

llumiilus Lnpuliis, A.—A. Wimbledon and Mortlako. (W. T. B.) E. Ben- 
bies, by Borking. 

Amehtaceje. 

Carpi mis Bctuliis, L .—Hedges on the Sussex Weald, but not common; probably 
occurs on the atinic formation in Surrey. 

Saeioinej?. 

Salix alba, X.—A. Wimbledon. (W. T. B.) H. Hedges round Capol 5 often 
grows to a largo size on the Weald. 

S. viminalis, L. —A. Wimbledon. (W. T. B.) 

S. ropons, X., “ var. jS.”—B. In a wood by West Wickham and Addington. (R. 
Syn. hi. 448.) 

S. aurita,X.—A. Norwood, near Streatbam, Mr. Stoncstreot. (B. Syn. iii. 450.) 

OncniDEiE. 

Spirantlies autmnnalis, Rich, —I. In dum]) places ncai* tlic stream at Bunsfold, 
Br. Biebardson. (B. Syn. iii. fi78.) 

E})ipa<}fi"H media, Fr/Av. —!E. Tii a wood on the Bowua above Shore. 

Oreliis nuiHeula, X.—A. Battersea Eields, (B. Med. Bofc.) 

O, latifolia, X.—Brolaibly some or all ortho stalions given in Ihe‘Iflora 
bc^long to 0. invameda^ jj., which Onriis figured for 0. luUfolia, (See Bab. 
Man, V. 319.) O. incarmtia ta'rtainly (Kuntrs on (A.) Wimbledon Ci>m» 
mon, from which lociality I rcccivtul fresh specimens trom Mr. Bonfold 
in 1862. 

Habenatia bifoHa, Br,—A. Norwood ; Norwood CJorntnon j Pena Common, 
near Beckenham. (M. 98.)—Var. /3, H, Mormtha^ Bab, H. Not iincoin- 
mon in the clayey woods about Capol, 

11. viridis, Br.—B. Banstead Downs. (Martyn.) 

Aceras anthropophora, Br.— E. Chalk-pits about Leathorhead, (C.) 

LiniACBJ^. 

Pulipa sylvestris, X,—A. In the triangular field at the junction of the Kingston 
and Merton roads. (W. PampHn.) 

Allium ursinum, X.—A plant nf the Weald clay in Sussex. 
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Clagca lutea, Ker. —I. Godalming, in the meadows. (M. 96.) 

Ornithogalum umbollatum, L. —A. Stmxtliam, in tlie closes. (M. 99.) On a 
small island in the Thames at Teddington. 

Soilia autumnalis, A.—A. Sparingly on Kew Green. (0.) Mouklsxvorth. 
(Moulsey ?} (M. 97.) B. Near Ditton and on Eingston Bridge. Men*. 
Pinax. (B. Syn. iii. 373.) 

SjvriLACEiE. 

Ruscus aculeatiiSj L. —H. Under the furze on Holmwood Common on the 
Weald clay. 

Convallaria majalis, L, —H. On the Hurtwood. (W. H. Symcs, Esq.) 

Ihuhs quadrifolia, L, —E. or IT. Near Alhury. (v. v. s.) 

HYDROCHARIDEiE. 

Aiiacliaris Alsinastrum, Bob. —A. Blacksea, Wandswortli Common j in the 
stream not far from Barxios Station, abundant. 

Stratioics aloides, L. —A. The plants on Wandsworth Common were planted 
thereby Mr. Anderson, a former curator of Chelsea Gardens. (W. T. D.) 
Thames side. (Mart.) Clapham and Walworth. (0.) 

BlTTOMEiE. 

Alisma Blantago, A., var. A. lauecolata, With. —A. Barnes. 

A. rammculoidcs, L. —H. Probably occurs in this district. Found in Sussex 
close to the boundary. 

Actinooavpus Darnasonium, Br, —A. In Larymer’s Pond, on the left-hand of 
Kewingtou Bnits. (R. Syn. iii. 273.) Clapham and Walworth. (C.) 
Butomiis mnbellatus, L. —A. Island of St. Helena, near Deptford Marshes, 
(C.) D. Croydon, (Mart.) 

Naiadeje. 

Potamogeton erispus, .L.—“A. Stroatham, in and about the pits. (M. 98.)—Yar. 
B. mrratus, Hiids. The form with the margins of the loaYas not crisped, 
A, Ditches in St, George’s Fields. (R. Syn. iii. 148.) 

Acorus calamus, L. —E- About ITedlcy, by Dr, Brown, of Magdalen Coll., Ox¬ 
ford. (R. Syn. iii. 437.) 

Jdncaoeal 

J uncus lampi*ocaTpus, Bhrh. —E. Near Albury. 

Luzula sylvatica, Bhrh. —II, Marked for this district,! thmk on the Weald. 

Jj. Fosld’i, I)C .—Is found mi the Weald in Sussex, close to Surrey. 

L. multiflora, Lej. —A. Battersea Fields. (Mart.) Ravine on Wimbledon 
Common. (W. T. D.) (v.v. s.) 

CXPEBACEiE. 

Rhynchospora alba, Vahl. —D* Bog between Wickham and Croydon. (R. Syn, 
iii. 427.) 

Blysmus compressus, Banz. —A. In the rill near Dulwich wells, Mr, Doodj. 
(R. Syn. iii. 425.) D. Shirley Common. (Mart.) 
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Scirpus cnriiuituB, Bm. —A. On thin wido .‘ILUU'rBca meadows, Doody. (TL 
iii. 428.) 

S. setaceuH, A,—A. iN’orwood. (M. 97.) 

8 * maritinuis, L.<, var. /8 (Sniitli, Eng, Flora, i. 61), = S. taiborosus, IMsf.—A. 
By tlio I’liamos about. London in many places, Mr. Doody. (B. Syn. iii, 
d'26.) Eivei'sido between Putney and llannnersmitli Bridges, u.bunda.ni ly. 
(W. T. D.) This plant is tlie Hainc as that Ibund on the Essex consl. and 
in 8outb Kent by tlio Eev. G-. E. Sniitli; it diHcrs from the usual form 
of S. mm'limus by its roots liaving round Icnohs, and it.s spikedets being 
hiwer, more cliwha’ed, narrower, and on shorter peduiudes or quite ses¬ 
sile. (Miller’s Bict. by Martyn.) This, us far as f can see, exactly agrees 
wiili my plant. (W. T. Bycr.) The Battcvrscii plant (Brewer’s Flora, p, 
258) is tho ordinary forin of S. like thatof Itampshire and the 

Isle of Wiglit. It also occurs in Islo of Bogs (Mart.), atid clscnvhoro by 
tho Thames. (Fi. Metrop. Sapp. 7.) Curtis says it is found in tho river 
Idinmcs in many plaecvs where the water is not salt, and by the crooks from it* 

8 . eaxspitosns, L. —A. Streatham, with the next. (M. 99.) 

8 . fluitaiis, L, —A. Stroathaxii, in a pit about a hundred paces above tho Hill 
House. (M. 99.) 

Eriophorum vaginatiim, L, —0. or F. Heaths near \Voking. (Mart.) 1), On 
the groat bog beyond Joan Colo’s, towards Oroydtm, in great plenty, MI*. 
J. Sberard. (E. Syn. iii. 43C.) Shirley Common. (Curt.) 

E, angustifolium, JRoth, var. e. polystachion, L.—A, Battersea. (Curt.) 

Carex dioica, Z., 0. capitata, Iltids. FI. Angllca^ ii. 402.—B. Shirley Common, 
near Croydon. (M, 98.) 

C. ptilicaris, L. —B. Shirley Common. (M. 98.) 

C. muricata, L. —A. Wandsworth Common. 

C. divulsa, Q-ood.—jV. Side of lowvst pond, Whnbloclon House grounda. (W. 
T. B.) If. Hedges on tlio Weald, common. 

C. acuta, A.—A. Bat<ers(‘a,. (Curl.) 

0 . penduhi, If. Common on the Wenld, in woods and hedges, 

C. vesica,rin, L. —A. Batt,ersea Fields, (B. Mini. Boi,.) 

C. riparin,, (hrt."-A. HidtJ of pond, grounds of Wimbledon House. 

O-KAMINK.D. 

Seta\*ia viridis, Bcoio?.—E. About Martha's Chnpol. (Huds. FL Amglica, ii. 24.) 

8 . vertieillaia, Bmim. —A. In a field, among Turnips, beyond Putney, by the 
way theneo to Eough-IIampfcon. (E. 8yn. iii. 394.) 

Milium elfnsum, L, —A. l^lantation in grounds of Wimbledon Iloimo. (W, 
X. B.) 

Apora Spica-venti, Beam.—-!), Croydon. (Martyn.) 

Agrostis setacea, Curt»‘ —0. Tho only Grass in some parts of Bagaliot Heath, as 
near Ohobham. (PhytoL n.a. 1860, p. 337.) Surely Curtis’s Rtation for a 
plant he was the first to distinguish needs no confirmation. On tho great 
heath-lands of West Hants, and Dorset it grows in vast qiia-ntities, to the 
exclusion of every other Grass but MoUnia emrulea. It is also abundant 
in parts of the Islo of Wight., 
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Pliragmites communis. Fries. —A. Mitclmm. (W. T, D.) 

Avena pubescoiis, L. —L). Banstead Downs. (M. 94.) 

Melica A"iniflora, KiUa. —H. Ocklcy and Capel, on the Weald, 

Glycoria aquatica, E. Shere, Albury, and Gomshall. 

Glyceria plicata, Fries. —A. Wimbledon Common, near the village. 

Poa bulbosa, L. (?).—A. Clapham. (M. 94<.) What plant is intended ? 

Pesfcuca elatior, L. —A. Between Battersea and Vauxhall, and nearly opposite 
the Physic Garden, Chelsea. (Cui*t.) 

P. pratensis, Jliids.^ var. A loliacea, Iluds, —A. Vauxhall. (M. 99.) Battersea 
Fields. (B, Med. Bot.) 

Bromiis giganteiis, L. —A. Sides of the Thames. (C.) Between Wandsworth 
and Wimbledon Common. 

Triticum caniniim, jSnds. —D. Bound Croydon, Mr. Doody. (B, Syn. hi. 390.) 

Lolium Italiciim, Frmm .—Largely grown on the Weald farms. 

Hordeum nuLrinuni. —Occurs on the Weald clay. 

Filices. 

Ceteracli ofTicinaram, TFilld. —A. East Sheen. (Mart.) 

Polysticlmm aculeatum, Hedgobanbs about Capel, common. 

Lasti'oa Oreoi)tcris, F7'esL —A. Wimbledon Common. (E. B. P.)This has 
been gradually extirpated and did not appear in 1863. “ I had a frond 

from the last root in 1862.” (W. T. D.) 

L. dilatata, F^'esl. —A. Coesar’s Camp, Wimbledon. (E. B. P.) Baimes Com¬ 
mon. (W. T. D.) In the plantations of Wimbledon House grounds. H. 
Hear Ewhurst, 

Athyrium Filix-fccmina, FofJi. —A. In tw'o places near the Warren Farm, 
AVimbledon. (E. B. P.) Bottom of Wimbledon Common, near Coombe 
Wood. (W. T. D.) 

Asplonium Trichonianes, L. —A. East Sheen. (Mart.) 

A. Adiantum-nigrum, X.—A. On an old wall near the railway station, Whn- 
bledon. (E. B. P.) 

A. Euta-muraria, Z. —A. With the last. (E. B. P.) H. Oranley. (Mr, Cole). 

Scolopendrium vulga.re, Spne. —A. Wimbledon chiircliyard, in scn^eral places, 
and old wall at Ham House. (E. B. P.) 

Blechnum boreale, JSw,-~A. Horwood. (M. 97.) 

Osmuncla regalia, X.— A. Eavine on Wimbledon Common, How destroyed in 
that station, a man having taken what is believed to have been the last 
root about four years ago. (E. B. P.) B. Weybriclgo, by the side of a 
coppice. (M. 100.) 0. On Bagshot Heath, (E. Syn. iii. 125.) 

Ophioglossum vulgatura, X.—A. Field near Coombe Wood and elsewhere about 
Wimbledon. H. Occurs about a mile from the Surrey border in Sussex, 
on the Weald. 

LyCOPODIAOEiE. 

Lycopodium clavatiim, X.—p. Shirley Common. (Martyn.) 

L. annothtum, X.—I. On heaths between Godaiming and Wakeburst, in Sussex, 
D. Manninglmm. (E. Syn. iii. 107.) Some error in the name or locality. 
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Ij. Belago, i. —I). Shirley Common. (Mart) 

Tj. irnnidatum, L. —A. In snuill quantity on Wimbledon Common in IHChl. 

Shown mo by Mr. Pcnfolcl. O. Bagaliot Heath. CRu Syn. iii. 108.) 
Pilularia globulifora, Jt—Streatham, “propo fontes medicates.” (,R. Syu. iii. 
136.) In a pit on the loftdiand, about a hundred paces above the Hill 
House. (M. 99.) 

Equisetace.®. 

Eqxiisotum Telmateja, E. arvonse, L, —II. Are both common on tlio 

'Weald clay. 

Eor some additions to the lists of introduced plants in the Plora 
(A])pcndices A and H), see papers by Mt. Britten in ‘ Journal of Bo¬ 
tany/ VoL 1. p. 3753 and the ‘Botanists’ Chroniele,’ 1364, p. 20. I 
gathered Impatlens parmjhn^a on a bank at Micklelmin in 18G1, and 
M(4icago fcirvi/iora in coniliclds at Merton. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

The Law of Priority in Nomenclature. 

Camhrulge^ Ja^mary 6,1804 

Ho person can read the valuable text of the new edition of ‘ English Botany ’ 
without seoing tliat Mr. Syme lias ideas about nomenclature not alt^ogetbcr iu 
accordance with the rules followed by most botanists. As in general tiujso 
ideas do not infringe very greatly or injuriously upon law, no formal objtaction 
lias been raised to them. But in the recently publislicd No. 13 thia’c is 
an instance of departure from legal nstigc of a serious kind; and if; is (hdcmled 
in a footnote by laying down a rule which is contrary to former decisions. If 
this new law were accepted many of the na'ognized gtauahi nuiiu's would jn’o- 
!)ahly have to he ahxu’cd, and thus mu<4i (amfusion would he inf rodueed info 
botanicnl nonumclaturc. Tlui ca,so in <juestiou will lie fotmd in page J38 
of volume ii., where SpenfiUana (F<n‘H.) is adoplcd as tlie name of the gemm 
Leplgonim of Fries ; and flui note iu defence of this act —“ Iho name 
gomim is inadmissible, as Speryularm was <*learly charac;teri/aMl by Persoon as a 
section of Arenaria at an earlier date.” Hero vro have a delinit;t» statement, of 
Mr, Symons reason for adopting Spergularia as of Persoon, and as a generic 
name. 

It is true that some excellent botanists have used tho same nomonelaturo as 
Mr. Syino; but they, in most cases, tacitly express tlioir belief of Spergnlaria 
possessing tho claim of priority, a$ used generleaUpt over Lepigomm, De 
Candolle lays down a cleOnite law to regulate such cases. Ho says (‘ ''JJieoric 
El^mentairo,* p. 266) that when wo divide a genus, the portions of it which do 
.not continue to bear the old name ought, if the groups were considered 
as genera by the ancient botanists, to retain their ancient names j thus J*oly* 
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gontm is divided into Bistorta, Bersicaria, and Fagopyrum^ all laiown to the 
ante-Linnifian botanists; but if the groups have not been considered as genera 
the ordinary laws for forming generic names come into action, and the sectional 
name may or may not be neglected by the first describer of the section as a 
genus. 

As far as I can discover, this is the oi\ly law that has been formally laid down 
by competent authority; but the practice of the best authors has long been in 
accordance with it. It has been tacitly accepted, and cannot now be super¬ 
seded without good cause being showm for such a proceeding. We may 
reduce the written and unwritten law' into one definite form as follows :— 

When a section of a genus has received a sectional name it is desirable, but 
not essential, tliat that name should be retained if the section is considered as 
a distinct genus ; except iu cases wdiere the term is not in accordance with the 
code of laws laid down in the ‘ Pliilosophia Potanica’ of Linnaeiis. But 
a sectional name derives no claim of pniority from its use, as such, over the 
name given to tl^e same group by tlie first author wlio defined it as a distinct 
genus. Its i)riority amongst generic names dates from the iimo of publication 
of the work in which it is first used genorically. The law' then is :— 

The oldest name used for a genus has prioniy over even an older name 
applied to the saine group uihen considered only as a section of a gems. 

I therefore hold that Spergularla is inadmissible as a generic name because 
Persoon only gave it to a section of A renaria. Those authors wiio chose to 
adopt it, as I think wrongly, ought to quote Pi’csl as its author, for he first 
used it generically in his^Plora Ceehica’ (i^. 94) in 1819. But Pries had 
already defined the same genus as Lepigonum in his ‘ Flora Ilallandica ’ 
(p. 160) in the preceding year (1818), and his name therefore possesses the 
priority iu date of publication. Presl manifestly considered himself as using 
the term generically for the first time; for he does not append the name of any 
author to the names of the species, although doing so in the usual manner else¬ 
where tlirongliout his book. 

I consider the names given to sections of a genus to liold very nearly the 
same position, but rather an inferior one, as those of varict.ics of 8j:)ocies. 'Xliey 
are given becaxiso some supposed convenience results therefrom. Tlio same 
term may be repeated in many parts of the same science withoxit inconvcnienco, 
for they are never used except in conjunction with the generic or specific name 
respectively. 

C. 0. BAlilNGTON. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Manual Mora of Madeira and the adjace^it Islands of Porio Santo 
and Dezertas. By llieliard Thomas Lowe, M.A. London: Van 
Voorst. Part l.-III. 

The third part of this conscientiously worked out 'Flora is now in 
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our liaiids, and coniprisos the ]\fyrUwem^ Onagracem, Lytkmracm, Cif- 
cmijUacer£, Famjloraceoi, Faronychiacm^ ForltUacece, Memuhryanih^- 
macea, Qmkm^ Cmmducem, Baxlfnigacem^ 'Umhelllfem^ and Jm- 
liacece. Amongst the new specic5s we ^ml^^Sednni farbwHfim. (“ Erva 
Arroz ”), S, fitslforme, B. dimmum, Amwi procenim, Bnninirt hremfo^ 
limn, Bifpleiirum saUcl/oUmn, Cbianilie pteridifoUa^ Monizia ednlh:^ 
Daucus negleciim, TorlUs tenuifolia^ T. ohmira, and T, hrempe^. Mr. 
Lowe does good service in clearing* ixp tlic confusion existing in the 
synonymy of the Madeira and Canary Island Cuc.km. Mh; also l(xirn 
that the attempts lately made to cidtivate the cochineal insect iti Madeira 
have failed, mainly from the difficulty of preserving, or obtaining wlien 
lost, fresh young insects to restock the Cactus plant annually. The. 

author confirms Webb’s statement that the first introduction of th(i 

■* 

cochineal to the Canaries was strongly opposed by the country people, 
on the ground of its rendering the ‘‘Tuncras” or Opuntia plants 
barren, and depriving them of their favourite 'Migos,” the ijisipid 
fruit of these Cactuses, now seen occasionally at Covent Garden 
Market. 


BOTANICAL NEWS. 


The Council of tlio Eoyal irortieultural Society offer the following |)rizeH for 
the oncourag<inont of the Btndy of ecicntilic botany amongHt all classt'H-1. 
One silver and two bronze iiKMlals, for the Ifircc best (x^lleclions of wild plniils 
of each separates county of the Ibihcd Kirjgdoui, dri(‘d, inoimiiHl on pap(n% 
folio demy <*laRHif!ed according io fho natural systcni, nud lahclkHl with 
the nanic of the locidity where found, and tln^ date when tdund. Init^ndtng 
eompetitora may obtain the IhnuH of lalads on sending twdvo pOHlngcMiamps 
to the scoretary of the lloyal ,Ilorliicul(,ural Society, Soiitb Kaajsingtom B. 
Throe gold medals will bo given for the three bcBt, of all the eoile<d,h)us out of 
all the several county collections. Not more tluiu one of the nuHlals (‘an ho 
awarded in one county. Tine tJollectiouH must be delivered oti or belbro tlus 
31st of Beoember, 1864 A gold medal will also bo awardtHl to every (!i- 
hibitor of a new species of plant found growing in tlia United Kisigdom. 

We are authomed to contradict the report which was inserted in a, late 
number of this doumal, that Dr. Lankostor had resigned theEiainiiu'i\shi]i of 
Botany at Sotitli Kensington. 

The Herbarium, with the MKS. and drawings of the late Joscpli Mh,)ods, 
Esq., author of the ‘ Tourist’s, Flora./ have becomo the proporfy of F, 
Townsend, Hsq. 
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ON HYFBBICUM UJYDULJTUM, Miomh. 

By C. G. Babington, M.A.., B.E.S. 

(Plate XVI.) 

At page 45 of tlie present volume tliere is a notice of tlie discovery 
of tliis Hyperictm near Plymouth, and to fulfil the promise then given, 
these remarks and the accompanying Plate are issued. 

The following seem to be the specific character and synonymy of the 
plant:— 

H. imdulakm (Schousb.); stem erect, branched, 4-cdged, herbace¬ 
ous ; leaves oblong, wavy at the edge, with many pellucid dots, netted 
with pellucid veins, and (as well as the sepals and petals) with black 
marginal dots beneath; sepals erect, ovate-lanceolate, acute, usually 
very bluntly crenate ; petals persistent; stamens shortly united in three 
sets ; styles 3, not half as long as the capsule. 

H. undulatum, Sclioush. in Willd. Bmim. 810 (1809). JFelw,! Iter 
Lus. 7^. 171 {spec.). EeiclLenh. llort. Botan. L 29. 

H. Boeticum, Boiss. Blench. 25 (1838); Voyage, t. 34. Walp. 
Bepert. i. 383. Byrne ! in Bug. Bof. ii. 153. t. 210 bis. 

H. decipiens, Wats.! in Loud. Journ. Bot. iii. 589 (1844). Walp. 
Bepert. v. 141. 

H. Neapolitanum, Ten.! hid. Bern. 1839; Byl. Bl. Neapol. 385. 
Guss. BL Bic. Byn. 379. 

H. quadrangulum, Lowe! M. Mad. 79. 

H, quadrangulum, c. undulatum, Ghoisy in Be Cand. JProd. i. 548. 

Hypericum, sp., Welw.! FL Lmit. n. 1162 {epee?). 

Stem 2-3 feet high. Leaves declining, more or less conspicuously 
wavy at the edge, abundantly uniformly and pellucidly dotted through¬ 
out. Blowers in very lax, much branched cymes. Petals yellow% with 
a longitudinal dash of red externally on their sinistral side, and black 
dots on their dextral side. Anthers with a black dot. Styles 3, diva¬ 
ricate. 

The localities in Devonshire are carefully described by Mr. Briggs, 
the fortunate discoverer of them, at p. 46 of this volume. 

The annexed interesting letter, from Dr. A. Brann, proves that our 
plant is the K. undulatum. Welwitsch’s specimen (no. 171) is much 
stronger than the English plant, the leaves are much more markedly wavy 

VOL. II. [ArniL 1, 1864.] H 
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at ilic cclg'c, tlie si,cm b(^ars many black dots, and cyme is cloHcr; 
blit an luinamcd specimen IVom 'him (n. 1102) ‘j.’ailna’cd at 8. de i<ls- 
trclla, is iimch more like oiir plant, d'he ])lai;c of //. midulniimi^ 
given by ItciclKUibneh, is probably incorrect. He rijpn^seuis Uie leave's 
as crenatcly wavy at tln^ edges and plicate along the vena peimi- 
nervia.” Boissier’s plate and my specimens of IL widulaimu, J[, 
ctim^ If, NeapolUanifm^ and H. ikclplens, luiv<^ the edges of i,he Itiaves 
(often very minutidy) wavy and tlui venation G-*(5-nervia.’’ Boissier 
says nothing of the waviiuiss nor plication, and figurt^s the leaves as if 
plane, lie makes no remark upon the dash of rial colour on the pe¬ 
tals, which Rcichenbach very correctly states is (confined to one longi¬ 
tudinal half, and the black dots to the other half of each petal My 
specimen of 11. NeapoUiamm was received from Professor Gasparrini, 
of Naples, as the plant of Tenorc. It rather more nearly resembles 
the specimen of IL undulaium from Wolwitsch, tlian those from De¬ 
vonshire j but is undoubtedly the same species. Gnssonc says that 
the leaves are not furnished with pellucid dots, but they arc abundant 
on Gasparrini’s specimens. The Madeiran specimens (from St, An¬ 
tonio de Serra) are much less branched than the English plant, and 
the cyme is much smaller and of fewer flowers. There is a rudimen¬ 
tary branch in nearly every axil, and therefore situation or climate is 
probably the cause of this diflcrence, 

Tlie following is a translation of Dr. A, Braun’s letter, addressed 
to the Editor ;— 

Berlin^ ^Olh ISO It, 

“In accordance with yovir request, I have siuirched our heibaria, 
for specimens of ilu! JL mdnhdnwy SiEousl)., which is described liy 
Willdcnow in his ^ Euumeratio i’lautamm llort. Beroliumisisd Tlu'rc 
is no specimen of it in Willdtmow’s own lie.rbariiim, but there are 
two in that of Kunth, labelled ‘//. nudidHiiim, llort. lieroL 180(1 » 
1812.’ These were gathered in the garden during Willdimow’s life. 
A specimen entirely agreeing with them was plained by Otto in ilm 
garden hei’bariiim, which is labelled ' IL undulakm; habitat in Ibir- 
bariad That these specimens belong to the IL undukium of Will- 
denow’s ‘ Enmneratio ’ cannot be doubted. Tlie diagnosis isxactiy 
agrees with them. The comparison of the specimens gathered in our 
garden during the lifetime of Willdenow, with that sent by you as 
found near Plymouth, leaves no doubt about their Epecific identity. 
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There are a few imimportant diiferenceS;, viz. the leaves of Willde- 
now’s plant are rather naiTOwer lhan those of the English specimen 
[not so iny specimen from Welvvitsch], and they are thicker and less 
transparent, the principal veins are more prominent on the under side, 
and the edge more crisp; but the numerous glandular dots are equally 
transparent in both plants; the black dots also are present upon the 
edges of the leaves of both, but on that from England they are some¬ 
times diffused over the surface. The black dots on the stem, men¬ 
tioned by Willdenow, are to be found on both plants, but are not very 
numerous nor particularly prominent. In the Berlin specimens the 
inflorescence is very many-flowered, in the English (judging from the 
one specimen sent) it appears poorer and more lax. The sepals, the 
form of which constitutes the chief diflerence between this plant and 
U, q^tadrangnlum (with which Be Candolle [or rather Choisy] unites it 
as a variety) are in the plant of Willdenow narrower and more pointed 
than in the English example. But these differences are very slight. 

“ That part of the corolla which in mstivation is not covered, is red¬ 
dish on the outside, as is specially noticed by Willdenow. This is also 
the case with the plant found by Mr. Briggs. Both the English and 
Berlin specimens have a few minute black dots on the other paler part 
of the petals. There is also a black dot on the anthers of both 
plants. 

The specimens collected by Welwitsch in Portugal [Unio Itinera- 
ria] and issued as part of his ^Iter Lusitanicum/ n. 171, agree pre- 
fectly with Willdenow’s plant. 

A cultivated specimen of II. decipiens^ Wats., received from him¬ 
self, agrees better in habit with the English than with the plant of 
WiUdenow; but the leaves are more wavy on the edge and the sepals 
rather broader [not constantly] than those of the latter. I quite be¬ 
lieve that II. decipiens must be combined with II. tmdidatiim. There 
is more doubt aboxit the identity of H. Bmticum, Boiss., with them j 
and I should rather be inclined to consider it as a variety. A speci¬ 
men before me, collected in Granada (Bourgeau, n. S4), and one de¬ 
rived from a root lately cultivated in our garden, have decidedly broader 
and more pointed sepals;—‘ sepala ovato-lanceolata * is Boissier’s spe¬ 
cific cbaracter. The corolla seems smaller, and, as far as I can judge 
from dry specimens, it is of a paler yellow, not red, on the outside. 
The petals bear fewer black dots, and the edges of the broader leaves 

h2 
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luive only a trace of vvaviiiess. But iluisc (lilUaxoiccs are not of great 
importance. 

The Tenorcaii IL NeapolUanmu is unknown to uic, l)ut I possess 
a specimen of niuloubtcid 11. nudidalnm^ from Messina, collected by 
Professor Hmckcl, of Jena, wliicli proves that that species inhabits 
Sicily.” 

So tar Dr. Braun. Dr. Bolle states that he is well uccpiainted with 
II. undulatmn^ and tliat it is not a native of the Catiary Islands. 

The true nomenclature of this plant seems settled l)y the infonnation 
that wo now possess, and its range is extensive. Apparently it is not 
a very abundant plant anywhere. Its known localities are Algeria, 
Italy, Sicily, Spain, Portugal, Madeira, Azores, and south-western 
England. 

Our Plate represents a specimen sent by Mr. Briggs. A bit of the 
stem (but the artist has omitted the black dots on the wings), an en¬ 
larged piece of a leaf (of which the nuwgin is not so well represented as 
could have been wished, it is really wavy, not crenate), are added sepa¬ 
rately, as well as a flower and germen. 


EXPEBTMENTS ON THE YIELD OF ALKALOIDS FROM 
THE LEAVES OF CltlNCHONA.S GROWN IN J'A/MAIOA, 
BY DR. DANlIHiL, F.L.S. 

In November, ISbl, a number of young Chineboua shoots, fi'om 2 to 
inches high, wcu’c trauslc-nxxl from tlu; gardtms of Bath to the Cold 
Spring cofleo plantation, whii^h is situated among the mountaiuH al)out 
4000 feet above the sca-IcvcL The spcjcics scleci<;d wtuxs Ckhchma 
suGcirubra, C. micranilm^ and 0. niilda. By the end of the first year, 
one of the hardiest plants of the first species was 44 iuclies high, and 
had leaves over 13 inches long by 8 wide. In two years it was 0 feet 
high, with ten branches, and a stem nearly 5 inches in circumference 
at the base. The progress of the other species was equally satisfac¬ 
tory, and the latest reports speak of the whole of them as licing in a 
remarkably healthy and flourishing state. 

Mr, Wilson forwarded to Dr. Daniell leaves from the various species. 
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In liis experiments lie followed the formula given by the Edinburgh 
College of Physicians for the preparation of Quinine from Yellow Bark, 
on account of the ease and simplicity of the process. The result was 
that the leaves of 0. siiccirub?'a yielded as much as from '75 to 1*00 
per cent, of alkaloids. The characteristic white acicular crystals of 
Quinine deposited on the evaporating glass could be plainly discerned 
by the naked eye, and presented a striking contrast to the larger, flat, 
four-faced, oblique prisms of Chinchonine procured from the residual 
liquor. From a few young leaves of C. micrantlia and 0. nitida. Sul¬ 
phate of Chinchonine, with other amorphous crystalloids, probably 
Chinchonidine or Quinidine, were obtained, but owing to the limited 
quantity of material submitted for analysis, no definite proportions 
could be determined. 

The Eed Bark {Q. succiruhrd) is the most valuable of all the Chin^ 
clhonm^ as it yields a richer percentage of Quinine and Chinchonine 
than any other species, not even excepting the famous Yellow Bark {G, 
Calisaya), The young shoots of this species are readily propagated, 
and have proved in Jamaica the most vigorous and hardy, Mr. Wilson 
having found less ditficulty in preserving them alive than any of the 
other species. He has planted them in the open spaces between the 
coffee bushes, where they are freely exposed to the influences of fresh 
air, rain, and sunshine, and they have required no special attention 
other than the occasional clearance of weeds. Dr. Daniell attaches 
considerable importance to the relative proportion of the alkaloids in 
this species. His experience of the employment of Chinchonine in¬ 
stead of Quinine at Sierra Leone showed that it induced vertigo 
and cerebral congestion to such an extent as to compel him to discon¬ 
tinue its use, and his further observations in Jamaica confirm him in 
this opinion. The toxic or stimulant properties of Chinchonine he 
considers to be equal to those of Quinine, but the therapeutic or cura¬ 
tive power is greatly inferior, being, according to his own observations 
in West Africa and Jamaica, in the proportion of 2 to 5, and in the 
the reports of the French army surgeons, so low as 3 to 10. 



CONTEIBUTIONS TO A ELOBA OF THE SCILLT ISLES, 

By F, Townsend, Esq., M.A. 

Tlic Bliaiierog-ainous plants and Ferns cinimeratcd in the following 
list were ol)Sci’ved during a short stay made in. the Scilly Isles from 
the 21st of June to the 1st of July, 1802. My time Imving been so 
limited, the list and notes must necessarily be incomphite, but as no 
attempt has hitliorto been made to pnldisli anything like a complete 
catalogue, I trust that the present contributions may not bo devoid of 
interest and value. A further search, particularly at a diflercnt season, 
would doubtless swell the list, and might result in the discovery of 
such plants as Oorrigiola liUof^alis, lUecebmm veritciUaium, Polgcarpon 
tetraphglhm^ OpMoglossum TMutanicum.^ IsoUes Ilgstru, etc. etc. 

The whole group of the Scilly Isles is included in an area of about 
ten miles long by five broad. Of the thirty-eight principal islands only 
live are inhabited, viz. St. Mary’s, St. Martin’s, Trcsco, Brycr, and St. 
Agnes; most of the others, amounting to upwards of a hundred, arc little 
else than bare rocks. The group lies about twenty-four miles almost 
west of the Land’s End, in Cornwall, but the greater number of islands 
have a more southern latitude than the Lizard Point. Trcsco, wliich is 
one of the nortbernmost, has the same latitude as the Lizard, 411*^ r)8'N. 
St. Agnes, the soutlicrnmost inliahifed island, lies six miles further 
south; hence the soiitlKUinnost and westernmost soil of England is to 
be found in the Scilly Isles. 

St. Alary’s, tlu^ largest island, is nimj mih^s iu eircaimh'nsiec',; the 
country and the- sod is more varbul than in tlus other islands, ** 'riie 
Heugh,” south of Star Casth^, eousist.s principally of waste land of mo** 
derate elevation, covcdhI with siunttul gorse and scanty herbage, This 
spot was fortified in the reign of Elizabeth liy a strong low wall, ex¬ 
tending all round tli.e lleugli, which still exists. There is a large tract 
of elevated waste land at Peiiiunis Head, licaring little but gorse and 
heather. Extensive marshlands occur in the ueighbourliood of Hetigh 
Town and Old Town; these are intersected by freshwater ditches. At 
Old Town there is a large freshwater pool. Newford Downs are very 
barren and covered with gorse and heather. There is little sandy 
ground in St. Mary’s, it occurs principally about St. Mary’s Town 
and at Permellin Bay or Fortbloo Bay. 
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Tresco is tlie island on which Mr. Smith, the present owner of the 
whole group, has fixed liis abode, and a walk through his tastefiillj 
laid-out pleasure-grounds and gardens will aftbrd abundant proof of 
the mildness of the climate, for here are to be found, flourishing in 
open air, many plants, shrubs, and trees, natives of much more southern 
latitudes.^ There is a considerable extent of sandy ground, near 
Crow Point, with sand-hills, on which occur Tsamma armaria and 
Euphorbia Eorilandica, etc. A large and shallow freshwater pool 
nearly divides the island, and on its shores grow Elaiine liexcmdra^ 
Litiorella lacnstris, etc. The interesting purple-flowered Trefoil, of 
which a figure was given in No. 13 of this Journal, grows very abun¬ 
dantly on the flat sandy ground south of the pool. On sloping ground 
to the south-west of the pool is a plantation, consisting chiefly of 
Pinus marUima^ P. sijhestrls, and Acer Pseiidoplatanus. Below it is 
a withy-bed. Almost the whole of the island north of New Grimsby 
Harbour, and the part above Apple-tree Point, is waste, the herbage 
being stunted heather, gorse, etc. To the west of this, between 
Braiden Point and Oliver’s Castle, occurs Euphorbia amygdaloidee ; 
Pteris acpdlim is here very fine. This is a sheltered spot, and might 
repay further examination, 

St. Agnes lies to the extreme south, and is more exposed than the 
other islands; baiiey is the only grain cultivated on it. The centre of 
the island is generally under culture, but the land round the coast is 
waste, and the herbage very starved, in many places not rising above an 
inch from the ground. To the south-east, near Tinflat Point, it con¬ 
sisted of the following plants:— Sayina proctmihem, Trifolium rnkm^ 
Loins cornicidaim var., Radiola Millegramy Sedim Anglicmn, Plautago 
CoronojniSy P. lanceolalay Anagallu ienella, Armeria maritimay Calhma 
vulgarky Festuca ruh-a. In a grass field, probably only two years old, 
the crop consisted of Serrafalcus mollis, liolcus lanatus, Poa trivialk, 
Lolium peremie. Another grassfleld vras, however, most rich in a fine 
growth of Lotus hispidus, a foot high, and looking as if it had been in¬ 
tentionally sown, but I was informed it was not. This island is the 
reputed habitat for Acanthus mollis, but I did not observe it.f There 

* A list of plants which will grow in the open air in the Scilly Isles, but will not 
grow in the open air at Oxford, will be found iu Dauboiiey’s ‘ CUiiuato,’ p. 142. 

t The Rev. J, P. Mayne sent it to IWessor Bahington in 1851. He said that 
it grew on a spot separalcil from some houses by a narrow field, on the soutli side 
of a hedge, upon some heaps of stones collected tlicrc on the destruction, of an old 
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is a iTcslnvater pool in Priglis Bay ; tin*, pjrouncl is saiuly^ and airords 
masses of LiUoralla lacnstHH and TngowMu ornUhopodioukn. There 
is a iiigli and very dry mass of rock to tim souUi and west, the endy 
Ecni on which is Jsplewimn 

St. Martin lies to the extreme north-east. Its southern slopes are 
cultivated, and yi(;ld good crops. Most of the soil north and w(^st of 
Middle Town is sandy, and the nmuirkahh*. variety of Opidoghmmu 
mlgatum^ which I shall notice again at some Icnglh, o(‘eurs there. 

Bryer is a sinall Maud, and very barren to the north. U has a 
freshwater pool east of G weat Hill. 

Nearly adjoining Bryer is Samson, entirely uncultivated, ihougli it 
has some good grass holds ; it was formerly inhabited; the ruined cot¬ 
tages arc quite covered with Asplenimm mar mum. 

The mean summer temperature of the Scilly laics is SB®; the mean, 
winter temperature is 45®. During my visit the thermometer did not 
rise above 62®, or sink lower than 54°. The prevalent winds arc the 
S.W. and S.S.W. The highest land rises about 200 feet above the 
level of the sea. In, none of the islands are there any deep valleys or 
gorges, either central or leading down to any of the bays ; consequently 
there is little shelt(3r. 

Almost the only trees arc the Elm, the Apple, and the Pear; the 
Elms arc planted as a protection round tlic orchards, and are covered 
with Ivy. The Applc-tn^es are said to Ixuir remarkably well, and tliongh 
small and stuniccl, tlit^y ap[)(3ared very liealthy; the largest onTard Ixi- 
longs to Mr. Banllcld, ami is in Holy Yah^, St. Mary’s, 

It appeared to mv. that th(3 soil, in many of ilu; barren wastes, was 
suilici(ml]y deep to h(3 brought under culiivaiiou, if sheli(‘.r w(U’e af¬ 
forded by shrubs or trends; but hnv liave be(m planted for this purpo.se, 
except round tlie onTartls. 

The principal wealth of the islands is dcrivcal from tin? (ixpori of 
early potatoes for the Londoti market, I am inform(ul that cargoes of 
these are shipped as early as Ft3brLiary, Wheat, l)arley, mangcjl, and 
turnips are the principal crops. 

The granite of which the islands are entirely composed, is probably 

kne. An oM man who rents the field told him that he rcmcmhcrcd the plant being 
in that place for fifty years; another man vouches for forty years. It covered a 
spm^e of about twenty foot hy five or six. Mr. M aync stated that ho had ascertained 
that tliere was not even a single garden in St. Agnes twenty years before 1850. It 
is difficult to see how it can have got to Scilly. (Ann. Nat. llwt, Ser. 2, viii. 505.) 
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a continuation of tlie Cornwall and Deyonsliire range. It frequently 
lies close to the surface, hut Mr. Stathain^ gives the following variety 
and order of strata, which he states to be very general throughout the 
islands:— 

1 . Black surface-soil with sand. 

2 . Bine ash-coloured sand, containing fragments of shells. 

3 . Keddish and chocolate clay, with angular granite blocks. 

4. Decomposed granite rubble, with larger granite masses. 

6 . Granite rock. 

These beds vary considerably in thickness in different localities. He 
thinks the occurrence of sand on the highest elevations a proof of fre¬ 
quent submergence, but he does not specify, or give any particulars 
respecting, the shells which he found in it. The recent deposits deserve 
the most careful examination, because of the important bearing they 
have on the age of our southern flora. 

On comparing this insular flora with that of the mainland, it is evi¬ 
dent that both are derived from the same source by migration and not 
by transport. All the species hitherto met with in the Scilly Isles oc¬ 
cur also on the nearest mainland, except ArtJirolobinm ehrmteaium^ a 
native of the Channel Islands and of Prance. Taking the law of 
migration from specific centres as granted, the plants of the French 
type have spread into these islands and the mainland, from the south or 
south-east, and in both cases the spreading must have taken place 
during the existence of a vast continent, now partly occupied by the 
sea, which flowed in as a barrier before the Jrthrolohium spread fur¬ 
ther than the Scilly Isles. 

It is true there seems hardly sufficient evidence to prove that any 
of the land south and south-west of the Thames was sxxbmerged during 
the glacial period ;t but even if no such submergence took place, it is 
scarcely possible that the southern flora coxdd have survived the glacial 
period; it is much more probable that the extreme rigour of the climate 
desti’oyed it, and that it gave place to one of more arctic typein 

* Geology of tlie Scilly Isles,” read before the British Association, Sept. 
23, 1858, by Eev. P. P. Statham, P.G-.S. 

t ‘ The Antiquity of Man,’ by Sir Charles LyeU; also a paper by I. 
Trimmer, who held a contrary opinion, Froc. Geol. Soc., Jime, 1853, etc. ^ 

X See ‘ Origin of Species,’ by (Charles Darwin, chapter on ** Geographical Distri¬ 
bution,” etc,; also Mr. Austen’s paper on the valley of the English Channel 
(Quar. Journ. Geo. Soc., vol. vi.) ; he is disposed to think our characteristic south 
of England flora to be of pliocene origin. 
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wliicli case> as well as in that of cutivc suhmCT^'cnce, the Atlantic flora 
must have rcacshed us at the same time with tiie great German migra¬ 
tion, that is, during the second continental period subsecjiicnt to tlie 
glacial epoch. 

The following is a summary of the plants observed 


{ Tlialamifloriu .... Ot 
Oalyoillom . , . , . 76 

OorollilloriB ..... lOli 
Monochliiujjdetc . , . 

Monocoiyledonos, f Tloridas.11) 

68, 1 GlinriifoTO.41) 

Filices. . n 

Total.048 


The Atlantic type of Mr. Watson is represented l)y about 
whole flora. In Cornwall it is represented l)y rather leas than 
The Scilly plants are distributed as follows, according to Mr. Wataoids 
table in his summary of distribution (Cyb. Brit. iv. p. 175);— 

British type . . *.208 

English typo.76 

Atlantic typo. 25 

Germanic type. 1 

Local typo.3 

Doubtful typo. 5 


84B 

These types refer only to tlu^i distribution of English plants in Eng¬ 
land, and not to their distribution in Murope. 

In the general nomenclature I hav(^ tak(ni as my ioKt-l)ook Bal)ing* 
ton’s 'Manual of British Botany/ cd. 5. 

In all cases where tlie locality is not given, it is to be mukn’atood 
that the plant is generally distributed in the larger islands, 

BANtrNOtriiAO'EJS* 

BanxmculiisBaudotu, Go^^^^.—Common mail tho freshwater pools in St, Mary’s, 
St, Agnes, Tresco, and Bryer, and retaining much tlie aarao appeamneo 
whether in deep or sliallow water or on dry land. Stamens usually shorter 
than tho pistils. The Scilly plants are somewhat int4irinediate between 
this and M, oonfusus, Godr,— j3. B. confusus, €fodr. Bryor, St, Mary’s, etc, 
I follow Mr. Syme in uniting this to Mn JBm^doML My oiporionce leads 
me to belioTO that the Batraohian Banimouli have boon too muoh cUvidocl. 
R. hederaeous, D,—Common in the marshes in Bt. Ma]t 7 ’s, etc. 
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B. Blammula, X.—Common, and often very fine.—jS. B. repta^ns, X. Common 
in wet places near the freshwater pools in St. Mary’s and Trosco. A form 
with all the leanes elliptic or elliptic-lanceolate, on very long and slender 
petioles, those of the lower leaves fifteen times the length of the blade, 
grows in Trosco pool, in shallow water, with JEfelosciadium inundaium, 

B. repons, X.—Common, 

El. biilbosus, X.—Frequent. 

B. hirsutus, Curt .— Not common. On the sandy flats, near the freshwater 
pools of St. Mary’s and St. Agnes. 

E. parviflorus, X.—Bare. Near Star Castle, St. Mary’s j St. Agnes. 

Bapaveuace^. 

Papavor dubium, L .—Common on cultivated land. P. Mhoeas^ L., may occur, 
but I am not quite sure that I noticed it. 

G-lanciiun lutcixm.—I have chequed this without comment, 

FUMAKIACEiE. 

Fumaria confusa, lord .—Common on cultivated land. 

CxiTJCIEERiE. 

Nasturtium officinale, X.—Bare. St. Mary’s, etc. 

Cardamino pratensis, X.—St. Mary’s. 

0. hirsuta, X.—Bare ? 

Sisymbrium officinale, /S'cA.— Common. 

Sinapis nigra, X.—Neighbourhood of Heugh Town. 

Koniga maritima, P. Pr.~Oue specimen on the shore near Heugli Town. 

Cochlearia Banica, L. —St. Mai'tin’s. Probably overlooked elsewhere. 

O. officinalis, X.—Locality not noted, 

Thlaspi arvonse, X.—Cultivated land, not unfroquont. 

Capsella Bursa-pastoris, XC.—Common. 

Senobiera Coronopus, 'Poiret .—Common on waste ground near houses. 

S. didyma, P^r^.-—Common on w’aste ground near houses. 

Cakilo maritima, Soof .—Not common, 

Baphanus maritimus, Bm .—Frequent on waste ground near the shores. 

BesedaoeJii. 

B,oseda lutoa, X.—Bare, St. Mai-y’s. 

B. siiflVuticulosaj X.—Common on waste ground around Heugh Town; doubt¬ 
less an escape. 

ViOLACEiE. 

Viola sylvatica, Fries. —Common; a dwarfed form frequent on the downs and 
in exposed situations. 

P0LY(3-ALACEiE. 

Polygala vulgaris, X.—Common; often very starved, the branches hardly ex¬ 
ceeding an inch in length* 

P. caloarea, PI St. Martin’s, Only one small specimen j it may have 

been overlooked elsewhere. 
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Er.ATlNACIO.K. 

Elatnic licxnndra, Margin orn'r*<iH(‘.<) pool, near Mr. Smith’s hemso. 


Cakyopu vimAOM-:. 

Saponaria ofri(‘imi1is, Z/.—Tresao, tioar New Orimshy. 

Silciio Anglica, L.—Vo,vy coinniou on cnltivahal grouml. 

S. maritima, WUk,- —Bare. Only observed oti ilic walls of Star Castle Moat, 
and on the beiglits of Samson Island. 

Lyclinis Floa-cuciili, A.—Bare. Old ''rown Marsh. 

It. diurna, Frequent. 

L. Githago, Lam. —■Bare. (iJornfields in St. Mary’s, 

Sagina procixmbenB, X.—Almost overywhen^. 

S. ciliata, Fries. —Very commoix and very distlnctj ilu^ eye deteets it immiHli- 
ately, OTOn at a distance; it grows bot,h in open, w'aste, atal exposed ])lac(*8, 
and in cultivated ground. In the Scilly plants the upper part of tlie pc- 
dicela, and the calyx, are always glandular-hairy, the sepals, though ad- 
pressed to the capsule, liavo their tips patent, and usually acute. 

S. apetala, L. —Common. 

S. maritima, X)o^.—Common. Near the sea. -3* S. dobilis, Jord. To this 
I refer a plant growhig in the sandy ground in St. Max'tin’s, with a central 
flowering stem, lengthened prostrate branches, and capsule gonertdly shorter 
than the calyx. 

Honokeneja peploides, LJIirli .—Not common, except near Heugh Town, on the 
sandy beach. 

Arenaria serpyllifolia, L. —Common, but small, and not easily cloteoted, 

Stollaria media. Wither .— Common. —7. S. ncglocta, Welhe, also occuns. 

S. uliginosa, Murr. —Common in the marshes. 

Cerastium glomoratum, iZViiCiiZ.—Fix^quent. 

0. trivialo, Linh. —Very (Common. 

0. totrandrum, Curt. —Almost everywhere; somet-iiues so minute an to Ix'ar 
only oue flower, at <fl,ber times brauebiug loosely; and in loose sandy 
places at Tresco and 8t. Mary’s, d(mHely t.id’ted, btmriug tmuiy t housaud 
flowers. I, believe the fruit pedieols of t his s|>eci<^s to bo very vari-dflo * 
the capsule is tre<:[uentiy sessih^ 

MAl.yAO'KAiJ. 

Malva sylvestris, X.—Common. 

M. rotundifolia, X.—Common. 

Eavatera arborea, X.-—Common on tbo Heugh, and elsewhere in the different 
islands, From its position I should doubt its being indigenous, though it 
is very abundant, but I have since heard from Mr. Smith, that it occurs 
also in very wild situations. 

Htmmoacm. 

Hypericum humifusum, X.—Common. 

H. ©lodes, X.—In the Marshes. 
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Aoebaom, 

Acor Pseudo-plataiuis, X.—Introduced in tlie east of Tresco# 

GEBAliTIACEiR, 

Erodinm maritinnim, Sm .—Almost every where. 

E. cicutariuni, Common, but loss so than maritimum. —a. pilosum, 

lieicJi. ‘ Bcutsclilancls Flora,’ f. 4864; B. pilosum, Bor. Sandy ground, 
St. Martin’s and clsewliore. Stem branched and diffuse. Leaves oblong, 
crispod or incurved; raehis without teeth; leaflets sessile, ovate, obtuse, 
divided into linear obtuse segments. Stipules ovate or oblong, acuminate. 
Podunclos fcwdlowered (2-3 in Scilly specimens), longer than the leaves. 
Glands of the ovary truncate, omarginato. Carpels small, furrow below 
the small suborbicular depression hardly any or none. Stem, loaves, and 
calyx covered with short white hairs, which arc sometimes glandular (A7. 
mhulieolmiy lord.). The whole plant is very sweet smelling, with quite a 
different scent from that of B. dcutarimn, 

E, moschatum, Sm. —Occasionally. 

Geranium molle, L .—Tory common. 

G. dissectum, X.—Frequent. 

Linaoeje. 

Linum angustifolimn, JBuds .—Sandy ground j near the sea, east of Heugh 
Town. 

L. catharticum, X.—St. Martin, to the north of the island. 

Radiola Millegrana, Sm ,—Abundant everywhere, growing irrespective of eleva¬ 
tion or soil; densely or loosely branched, sometimes very starved, and 
bearing only one or two flowers. 

LEO-lTMINOSiE. 

Sarothamnus acoparius, AocA.—Bare, 

TTlexEuropsDus, X.—The principal vegetation ha many of the most exposed and 
'barren places, 

tJ. nanus, Xbr^A-^Vory plentiful, Mr. Smith; though I overlooked it. 

Medicago lupulina, X.—Common. Known in Scilly as ‘IJTatural Grass.’ 

M. macidata, ^iHK —Occasionally, 

Melilottas ofHcinalis, Willd .—^New Grimsby, Tresco, near the beach. 

Trifolium pratense, X.—Common, 

T. arvense, X.—Abundant in many places 5 very fine in a sandy gorge, near 
Middle Town, St. Martin’s. 

T. striatum, X.—Common. 

T. subterraneum, X.—Common. 

T. glomeratum, X.—Common, particularly on the earthed walls. 

T. repens, X.—Common. A handsome variety occurs with the upper parts of 
the petals of a rich purple, becoming much deejoer when drg, but apparently 
presenting no other characters to separate it from T, repens, L. See Professor 
Babington’s Papers in ‘ Journal of Botany,’ Yoh II. p. 1, where a coloured 
plate is given (tab. 13), executed from living specimens, Mndly sent h?oxa 
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Scilly, at my requcRf-, by MV. A\igtiHtuH My first irnprc'ssimi on 

seeing tins lovely Trefoil was, (but it »night bo distinof , i»u(< I (juito oonenr 
witli Ib*ofes«or Babingtoii, in reftn’ring it to T. Ij. Little eonlidcneo 

can be placed in tbc cliaracter of tlio |)romineneo of ibc leaflet vt^ins. The 
plant grows al)uti(lant}y in tlio low wet sandy llatB lu.w Trend) Poolj and I 
believe I noticed it olsewliere botli in Troseo and in ibe otJuM' islands. 

T. oruitliopodioideB, X.—Probably freqnont. St. Mary’s, and SL Agnes. Very 
abundant on tbe wet sand by the fre^shwattu' pools in St. Mliriin’s and 
Bryer; also in waste x)laces on the liigluT land. 

T, procumbtms, Z ,—Probably rare.—Bt. Mary’s, 

T, minus, Coinmoii. 

T. fillforaie, JS.—Bure ? St. Martin’s. 

Lotus cornioulatus, L.—Almost everywhere; very variable in size, and in tbe 
hairiness of its parts.—^. villoHus, Ser, St. Martin’s.— 7 . crassifoUus, /Wa\ 
One of the most (tommon forms. 

L. major, Scop, —Common, and not by any means confined to the low grmind. 

Xi. luspidus, Abundant in many fields, and very fro<inon,t on tbe barren 

and grassy slopes in )di the islands. 

Yicia hirsuta, JToeA.—Common. 

V. totraspeirma, MmncTh, —Common. 

T. Cracca, L, —St. Martin’s, Tresco ; rare. 

Y. sativa, A.—Withy bod, Tresco.—) 8 . Y. angustifolia, Moth, Common.— 7 . T* 
uncinata, JSoreau ?, Plor. du Cent, od. 3, p. 173. Sandy hollow in St. Mar¬ 
tin’s. Stem about 2 ft. high, erect, slender, branclied, Leafiol's 8 - 10 , of 
the lowermost leaves obovate, of the upper linear, all truncate, cmargi- 
nate, muoronate; stipules somewliat trapoziform, toothed, or laxiccolatc 
acuminate witli a lateral basal toothed appendage; teeth curved forwards* 
Flowers axillary, shortly stalked, 1-3 togothor. Caly?:-t 6 etli equal, subu¬ 
late lanceolate, about as long as (bo tube. Pod , . . Bor. obscn’vcs that Ids 
plant is very like V. BohaHiZ Post,, from which, it may 1)0 disibigniHluMl 
by its stipules, and by tlie loailctB being all truncale. This is named pro¬ 
visionally, as I have not seen foreign speunmenB, 

Xathyrus sylvostris, L. —Ibiro, I only saw one plant, and lauiig Invrdly irt 
flower, it may have btsen overlookijd (fiH(.iwlicre. 

Omitliopus porpusillus, X.—Common. It occurs frcqiundly with tlm pod and 
calyx quite glabrous. 

Arthrolobium obracteatum, JDC.—Frequent on the grassy slopes in all the 
islands* 

B0SACE,i!(S. 

Primus spinosa, Z.—Wild in several places, Mr* Smith. 

Alohemilla arvensis, Z.—Common. 

Potentilla anserina, L, —Common. 

P, reptans, X.—Occasionally* 

P. Tormentilla, Ne$l ,—Very common. 

Bubus* rhamnifolius, FT, and N ,—St. Mary’s, 

* I am indebted to Professor Babington for determining the Muh 
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R. yillicaiilisj IF. <t>nA iV'.-—On the high ground in Treaco. 

B. macrophylluH, WeMe.si,. umbrosus ? R. carpinifolius, Bhx,^ not W. 4* 
iF.—Tn St. Mfiry’s Marshes. 

E». Kcehleri, Weihe.—Tmmo. 

R. (liversifoUiis, XLwW. —IIcdgos in tho interior of St. Mary’s. 

Rosa cauiTia, L ,—One specimen in Keugh Town Marshes. 

Cratfflgua Oxyacantha.—In hedges. 

liYXHRAOEiE. 

Lythrum Salicaria, Z.—-St. Mary’s. 

Tamabisoaoeje. 

Tamarix Anglioa, Wehh. —St, Mary’s Marsh. Not wild. 

ONAGRAOEiE. 

Epilobium obsourum, Schreh, —Common? In St. Mary’s Marshes, 
Haloragaceji, 

Myriophyllum alternillorum, ZC.—Tresco lake. 

Portulaobjs. 

Montia fontana, Z. —Common on wot ground.—M. riYularis, Chn, St. 
Mary’s Marshes, 

Paronyohiaoejtc. 

Lepigoniim rubrum, believe I noticed this plant, but omitted it in my 

catalogue, 

L. rupestre, Kindh, —Common. 

L. negleotum, MniJb .—Old Town Marsh. 

Spergula arrensis, Z.—Common in cornfields. ^ 

CSASStrLACEJE. 

Sedum Anglioum, Suds ,—One of the most abundant and showy plants on the 
cliffs, walls, rocks, etc. 

S. aero, Z.-^Raro. Shore near Old Town, and in one other locality. 

Cotyledon Umbilicus, Z.—Tery common. 

UMBEIiLIEEEJB. 

Hydx’ocotylo vulgaris, Z.—Common around the freshwater pools in the several 
islands; in the marshes of St. Mary. 

Eryngium maritimum, L ,—Shores at Heugh. Town and elsewhere. 

, Ooxiium maculatum, L .—Common in many places. Abundant on the shore 
round Heugh Town. 

Smyrnium Olusatrum, Z.—Waste places, Heugh Town. 

Apium graveolens, L. —Shores in several places. 

Helosciadium inundatum, Koch. *—Tresco lake* Freshwater pool in Bryer. 

H. nodifiorum, KocK —Common in marshy places round the freshwater lakes. 
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Bunium flexuostira, WUh.~~Or\o specimen near Higher Town, St. Martin’s. 
CEnanthe fistulosa, Z.—’Common in Hengh Town and Old Town Marahes, etc. 
CE. crocata, i.—Ditto, 

CEthusa Cynapium, X.-—One specimen near Hotigli Town. 

Eosnioulum vulgare, Jill *—Arotind Ileugh Town, and waste places near build¬ 
ings. 

Crithmum maritiimim, X.—Very common. 

Angelica sylvestris, L .—Common in marshy places, 

Pastinaea aatira, A.—Bare. West of Hough Town; near Higher Town, St. 
Martin’s, etc. 

Heraclenm Sphondylium, X.—-Common. 

Dauciis Carota, L. —Common. 

D. gummifer, Lam ,—Common ? 

Torilis nodosa, Common. 


ABAX/IAOEiE. 

Hedera Helix, L .—Trees and walls round the orchards, and on rocks. 

CAPBIEOLIAOEJi). 

Sambucus nigra, L. —St. Mary’s, near houses, 

Lonicera Periclymenum, L —Common. Very fine in Heugli Town Marsh. 

BUBIACEiE. ’ 

Bubia peregrina, L. —Tresco, jST.W. of Crow Point, close to the coast. 

Q-alium verum, Z. —Common. 

G-. palustro, L .—Marshy ground. Common.— jB. G. elongatum, I^red .— 
Marshy ground. Common. 

G. saxatilc, L. —Common. 

G. Aparine, Z. —Common. 

Sherardia aryonsis, ii.—N'ot common. 


COMl*OHI'l'A2. 

Senccio vulgaids, .A—Common, 

S, sylvaticus, Z, —Prequent. 

S. Jacobma, Z.*—Common. 

Gnaphaliurn uliginosum, Z,—Common. 

Pilago Gemianica, Z.—Common. 

Beilis porennis, Z.*—Local. 

Clirysanthemum segetum, Z.-—In cornfields, Holy Vale, etc* 

Matricaria inodora, Z.—'Common.— 0, M. maritima, Z.—Common. 

Artemisia Abamthium, Z,—About Heugh Town, and in other localities near 
houses, 

A, vulgaris, Z.«“Not common. 

Anthemis nobilis, Z.—Common, 

A. Ootula, Z.—Holy Yale, St. Mary^s. 

Achillea Millefolium, Z."—Common. 
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Arctiiina piibonsj Bab, —Tolerably common, and I believe tlie only species.^ 
Centanrea. nigra, £.—Not common. 

Cardnus tenniilorus, Ourt. —Common. 

0. lanceolatus, Z. —Common. 

C. palustris, A.—Common in the marshes. 

C. arvensis, OurL —^Not very common ?- 

Lapsana communis, Z. —One specimen on cultivated ground, St. Agnes. 
Hypocliaex'is radicata, Z. —Common in waste places and cultivated ground. 
Thrineia hirta, ZO. —Common. 

Apargia Ihspida, Willd, —Common. 

A. autumnalis, Willd. —Common. 

Leontodon Taraxacum, L. —Local. 

Soncbus asper, Soff. —Rare, sandhills to the south of Tresco. 

S. oleraceus, Z. —Very common. 

Crepis virens, X.-—Common. 

Hieracium Piloseila, X.—Not common. 

CAMPAlJX:LACE.a2. 

Jasione montana, X.—Common. 

Wahlenbergia hederacea, Beich .—Old Town Marshes. 

Eeicaceje. 

Erica Tetralix, X.—Common, Mr. Smith. 

E. cinerea, X.—Common. 

Calluna vulgaris, Salish, —^Abundant. 

Oleace^. 

Ligustrum vulgare, X.—St. Martin’s; St. Samson’s : indigouous, 

C-ENTIAHACBiE. 

Erythrsea latifolia, 8m. —Common. 

E. littoimlia, X’w.y.-^Between Peninnis Hoad and Hengh Town, and probably 
in other places. 

CONYOLTirLACMi:. 

Convolvulus arvensis, X.—Not uncommon. 

0. sepium, X.—Erequent in the marshes of St. Mary’s. In Hengh Town Marsh 
it is very handsome, with variegated pink and whit© flowers ; being rather 
inaccessible, I unfortunately did not gather it. 

C. Soldanella, L .—Common on the sandy shores. 

Ouscuta Epithymum, Murr, —On gorse near and above the Abbey, Tresco. 
BOEAGHlirACEiB. 

Borago officinalis, X.—One specimen on waste ground near the sea, east of 
Heugh Town, doubtless an escape. 


* Professor Babington informs me that his A. pnhens is really the Zappa inter¬ 
media, Lange, and his A, intermedium the A. nemorosun, Lej. 
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Lycopsis arvensis, L .—Coumiou on cultivatod ground. 

Myosotis repeus, Don, —Abundant in marshy ground in St. Mary’s and Tresco. 
I did not observe M. paluslns^ Wither. 

M. arvensisj Hoffm, —Gonmion. 

M. collina, Hqff'm ,—Open places on Newford Down, St. Mary’s, Ti’csco, etc. 
The plants from Newford Down were caospitose, with very lengthened 
prostrate branches, racemes leafy below, fruit calyx closed. At first I 
imagined the plant might bo distinct, but the dillbrences wore probably 
caused by peculiarity of situation. 

M. versicolor, D/ir/i. —Kot uncommon. 

SOIAUAOEJE. 

Soianum Dulcamara, Z. —Common. 

Hyoscyainus niger, L, —Common on waste places near ITeugh Town. 

Obobanohaceas. 

Orobanche minor, Butt, —Sandy field, near the sea, east of Hough Town; 
growing on Trifolium minus. 

SCBOPmJXABIAOEiE. 

Yerbascum Thapsus, L. —Tresco, rare. 

Digitalis purpurea, L. —Common. 

Antirrhinum Orontium, L .—QccasionaUy in cornfields. 

Dinaria Elatine, Mill. —Rare ? Tresco. 

D. spuria, Mill. —Bare. Tresco. 

Scrophularia nodosa, Z. —Common. 

S. aquatica, L. —Not so common as B. nodosa. 

S. Scorodonia, A.—St. Mai'tin’s, and in a hedge nearHeugh Town, near a pond, 
about 300 yards along tlio road which strikes to the loft out of* the main 
road l(3adi»g oast from Hough Town. In numerous specimens observed 
both in Sciliy and in Comwaill, the loaves have largo double crouatiiros, 
or largo cronate-serrato (Tonatures. The upper leafy brachs arc doubly 
dentate. The stem is distinctly atid acnitely (|uadrangular. The stamino- 
dium has in front a small, very shallow, central groove, widening upwards. 

Redieularis sylvatica, A.—Very common on both high arid low land, and on the 
most barren and exposed heaths. 

Eufragia viscosa, .BewiJA.—T'requeut in marshy ground, St. Mary’s, 

Euphrasia officinalis, A.—Not common. 

Sibthorpia Europasa, A.—Abundant on the banks of the rivulet on the road 
leading from Holy Yale towards Heugh Town, Banks of a ditch in the 
orchards near Old Town Marsh, 

Yeronica Anagallis, A.—I saw what I believed ^to be a young state of this in 
the roadside ditch at Holy Yale. 

Y. Ohamaedrys, A.—Erequent. 

Y. officinalis, A.—Common. 

Y. serpyllifoha, A.~^Cctnmon, 
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V. arvensis, L .—Comnaon. 

V. agrestis, L .—Rare ? 

Labiatje. 

Mentha viridis, L. —Bryer, probably an escape. 

M. aquatica, L .—Marsh at Old Town. 

Lycopns Europ 80 us, L. —Rare. Old Town Marsh. 

Salvia Verhenaca, X.—Rare. Near Heugh Town. 

Thymus Serpyllum, L. —Common. 

Scutellaria galericulata, L .—Stony shore, Samson. 

Prunella vulgaris, L, —Common. 

Nepeta Glechoma, Benth. —Common. 

Lamium purpureum, L .—Not common. 

L. incisum, Willd. —Common, frequent in potato fields. 

Staehys palustris, L, —Rare. St. Mary’s. 

S. arvensis, L. —Common. 

BaUota foetida, Lam. —Heugh Town, etc. 

Teucriiim Scorodonia, L. —St. Martin’s, etc., rare. 

VBBBEKACEiE. 

Verbena officinalis, L. —Common by roadsides. 

PEIMITLAOEiE. 

Primula vulgaris, Kuds .—^Pound by Mr. Smith j he has never seen B, vensj L. 
AnagaUis aiwensis, L.—Yerj common. Plant generally light green, flowers 
very jyale pink, and leaves without blotches underneath. 

A. tenella, X,—Vei*y common even in apparently the most unlikely situations, 
showing the dampness of the climate; otherwise, the soil being so shallow, 
it would soon become parched. 

Centunculus minimus, X.—Very common; another proof of dampness of soil 
from a moist atmosphere. 

Glaux maritima, X.—Heugh Town and Old Town Marshes, and marshy places 
in the other islands, 

Samolus Valerandi, X,—Common in marshy ground, 

Plumbagikaoe.®. 

Armeria maritima, Willd .—Very common. On Annette, it completely covers 
the ground with a soft cushion of herbage.—/3. A. puhescens, Mnlc. 
Annette and elsewhere. 

Pbantag-ikaoe®. 

Plantago Coi'onopus, X.—Very common, and exceedingly variable. 

P. lanceolata, X.—^Very common ; very small, and prostrate in exposed situa¬ 
tions. This and P. Oorono^us form, in many places, the principal herbage 
of the slopes. 

P. major, X.—Common. 

Xittorella laciistris, X.—Very abundant around the freshwater pools in the 

I % 
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several islands, growing both in and out of the water, and often fonning a 
plentiful herbage. 

CxiENoroDiACEini. 

Salsola Kali, Z. —Common. 

Beta maritima, Z. —Common. 

Chenopodium album, Z. —Common. 

O. murale, Z, —Common. 

Atriplox deltoidea, Zah ,—Sandy shores, ITeugh Town. 

A. Babingtonii, JFoods. —Common. 

A. arenaria, Woods »—Sandy shore, Hough Town. 

PoiiYGON-ACEAJ. 

Eumex sanguineus, A.—Common. 

B. pulcher, Z, —Common. 

B- obtusifolius, Z. ?—Common. 

B. Hydrolapathum, Muds, —Marshes, St. Mary’s. 

B. crispus, Z. —Not common ? 

B. acetosa, Z —Common, 

B. Acetosella, L. —Common, 

Polygonum lapathifolium, Z, —Occasional; chiefly in the centre of the Island 
of St, Mary’s. 

P. nodosum, Potato-field west of Old Town Marsh. 

P, aviculare, Z. —Common. 

P. Convolvulus, Z. —Common on cultivated ground. 

Euphorbiaceje. 

Euphorbia amygdaloides, Z. —Bushy ground near Oromwell’s Castle, Tresoo, 
E. Holioscopia, Z. —Cultivated ground in Tresco and St, Mary’s. 

E. Portlandica, L .—Trcsco and St. Agnes. 

E. Peplus, Z. —Common. 

E, FaraUas, A.— ‘X omitted to note the stations. 

Morcurialis annua, Z, —Common about Hough Town, St. Mary’s. 

Call itrio 1 1 a ceas. 

Callitriche vorna, A.—Common. 

C. platycarpa, jKifiiSiZ.—Hough Town Marsh. 

0, hamulata, JS.jjS. pedunculata, DC.—In small pools above Middle Town, St. 
Maidim’s. The plant is very small, bxit the pedictds of the fruit are i inch 
or more in length and strongly dofloxed. 

IJrtioaoej?!, 

Parietaria difiusa, Kook —Walls about Heugh Town, 

Urticaurons, Z, —Occasional. 

IT. dioica, A.—Common. 

Amektipebas. 

The only species of this Order I noticed were the planted Salicos in the withy’ 
bed at Tre&co, 
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OnCHIDACEiE. 

Spirantlies autumnalis, BioJi .—Probably frequent, but from the earliness of my 
visit I only observed the leaves of two plants, hardly above ground, in St. 
Agnes. 

Teibaoejs. 

Iris Pseudacorus, Z.—Common in the marshes. 

Amabylledacejs. 

Narcissus Pseudo-narcissus, Z.—A tuft near Star Castle, but doubtless an 
escape. 

Liliace.®. 

Scilla verna, Huds. —Tresco, near Old Grimsby, Mr. Smith. 

Endymion nutans, Dim. —Wet ground nearly opposite the Gull Pock, facing 
the East, St. Mary’s. 

JUNCACEJS. 

Juncus maritimus, Sm. —Common in the marshes of Old Town and Heugh 
Town. 

J. conglonieratus, Z.—St. Mary’s. 

J. lamprocarpus, DhrJi .—Common in moist places, often very small and 
starved. 

J. compressus, Jac(i. —Common. 

J. Gerardi,Zoi^.— Common? 

J. bufonius, Z.—Abundant. 

Luzula multiilora, Lej .—Common in the marshes of St. Mary’s. 

ALisMACBa;. 

Alisma Plantago, Z.—Tresco. 

Triglochin palustre, Z.—Bare. Old Town Marsh. 

LEMNAOEiE. 

I/emna minor, Z.—Common in pools and ditches. 

POTAMOaETOITAOEiE. 

Potamogeton polygonifolius, Dowr. —Mai’shes of St. Mary’s. 

P. pectinatus, Z.—Marshes of St, Mary’s. 

Cypebaceje. 

Eleocharis palustris, R. Rr ,—Marshes and pools, 

E* multieaulis, Sm. —^Abundant in marshy places. 

Soirpus maiutimus, Z.—Common in St. Mary’s Marshes. 

S. pauoiflorus, Light/. —Common, 

S. fluitans, Z.—^Frequent in the marshes. 

S. setaceus, Z.—Common. 

S. Savii, S. and M. —Common. I am not certain whether this or the last is 
the most common. 

Eriophorum angustifolium, Roth .—Abundant in Old Town Marshes, 
parex arenaria, L.—Very frequent throughout the islands. 
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0. stelliilata, C?ao^?.~-Common in Sfc. Mary’s Marsh,os. 

C. Tulgaris, JF'Hes. —St. Mary’s Marshes; Sfc. Martin’s; Trosco; oto. 

0. flava, L .—Common in tho marshes. 

0. CEcIeri, Bhrli .—Common in tho marshes. 

O. binervis, —Common on the heaths, etc. 

C. iffivigata, Sm. 0. Schracleri, TFbof^A'.—Haro. Near Old Town Marsh, St. 
Mary’s. 

C. riparia (?), Curt —Old Town Marsh. 

Gramineai). 

Antboxanthum odorntiim, L, —Frequent. 

Alopeenrus goniculatus, A.—Froquent in St. Mary’s Marshes, etc. 

Sesleria cserulca, Scop, —Tresco, on the west side. It was young, and may 
hare been passed over elsewhere. 

Phragmitos communis, Trin. —Chequed without comment. 

Psamma arenaria, E. and S, —Near Middle Town, St. Martin’s ; sandy ground 
on south side of Tresco. 

Agrostis canina, L. —Old Town Marsh, Holy Vale, etc. 

A. vulgaris, Wiih, —Very common.— 0 . A. pumila, Light/, —Common. 

A. alba, X.—St Mary’s Old Town, etc.— 0. subropens. Ditch near Old 
Town. I did not see A. setacea^ which is so abundant on tho heaths in 
Cornwall, 

Holcus lanatus, L. —Very frequent and abundant. 

Aira caryox^liyllea, L, —Abundant. 

A. prajcox, L, —Frequent. 

Arrhenatherum avenacoum, JBea^m ,—Not common. Near Old Town, and in 
several other places. 

Trioclia decumbens, Beauc. —Very frequent and abundant, sometimes forming a 
thick herbage on wet or moist ground. Culms ascending and often 2 foot 
long. 

Poa annua, L. —Frequent. 

P. pratonsis, A., 0. subcmnilca.^—St, Mai’tin/s and St. Mary’s, I did not<BCO tlio 

typical foi'in of this 8X)ocies. 

P. trivialis, A.—Very abundant, the liorbago often formed principally of this 
species. 

Gdyceria fluitans, M, JBr, —Not common. Hough Town Marslu^s, etc. 

0. plioata, Fries. —Bare. St. Mary’s Marsh.—var. nana. In ditclies and wet 
places in tho marshes of St. Mary’s, a small and generally prostrate plant 
occurs frequently. (I have met witli it also in Surrey, growing on wet 
groiind by the margin of a pond.) The following are tho characters * 
Leaves usually flat, obtuse, and apioulate; sheaths smooth, not fun*owed. 
Panicle nearly simple, its base usually included in the sheath of tlie upper* 
most leaf. Spikelets linear, 8-11-flowored; lower pale, not twice as long 
as broad; apex obtuse-angled, three-toothed. Anthers not twice as long 
as broad, purple, Caryopsis oblong-elliptical. 

The plant when dry is very flaccid, and wfll not support its o^n weight when 
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Jield np by tlie base of the culm; whereas G. flmians has a firm and stiff 
character, and will support its own w'eight perfectly. It differs further 
from G. Jiuitans in the leaves being flat (they are usually folded in G, 
fltiitans)^ obtuse, and apiculate, the lower pale, scarcely twice as long as 
broad, and the anthers scarcely twice as long as broad. From G. plicdia 
it differs in the sheatlis being smooth, not furrowed, the caryopsis oblong- 
elliptical (that of G.^plieata being oval-elliptical), and the plant of a much 
smaller size, etc. 

Small forms of O. fliiitans occur in the same locality, hut the two plants are 
easily distinguished. 

I have thus fully described this plant because I wish to call pai’ticular atten¬ 
tion to it. I may here observe that I have never yet met with G. pedi- 
cellata^ Towns, (see A. IST. H. ser. 2, v. ]). 105) in mature fruit. Wlien 
young the ovai'y appears healthy, but later it usually becomes infested 
with smut, and the fruit is not perfected. 

Sclerochloa rigida, Link .—Common ? 

S. loliacea, Woods. —Common. 

Cynosiirus oristatus, L. —Frequent. 

Dactylis glomerata, L. —Frequent. 

Festuca soiuroides, Moth. —Frequent. A small, tufted, and prostrate form 
frequently occurs. 

F. ovina, L. —Abundant. 

F. rubra, L. —Abundant. 

Bromus sterilia, X.—Bare. St. Mary^s, near Heugb Town ; Tresco, lieights 
above the Abbey. 

Serrafalcus mollis, Pari. —Very frequent. Also the small pubescent form, with 
single panicle and short pedicels. 

Brachypodium sylvaticum, M. and S. —Frequent. 

Triticum repens, X.—St. Mary’s, etc.— fi. littoreum.—Near Old Town. 

T. junceum, X.—Very abundant on the shores. 

Hordeum marinmn, L. —Bare. Waste ground at New Grimsby, Tresco. 
Ijolium Italicum, A. Beauv .—In a clover-field near Heugh Town. 

L. perenne, X.—Abundant, but it does not appear to be much cultivated in the 
pastures, wdiich are, I believe, seldom longer than three years in grass. 

Filioes.* . 

Polypodium vulgare, X.—In many places in St. Maiy’s, Ti’esco, etc. Always 
very small, and by no means common, 

IjastreaFilix-mas, Presl. —In St. Mary’s Marshes. 

* Mr. Cooke, in North’s ‘ Guide to the Scilly Isles,’ remarks that these islands 
are especially rich in Ferns. My observations do not, by any means, confirm this 
view. Considering the dampness and mildness of the climate, I think it remarkable 
how very scarce and local the few Ferns are which do occur; with the exception of 
Pieris aquilina and Asplenhm marinum, both of which are very abundant, Jsple- 
mum lanceolatum^ Huds., abundant in the Channel Islands and in Cornwall, is 
here almost or altogether absent. Cooke says he noticed a single specimen. He 
also gives lasirea mmula^ Brack., having noticed it in one situation only. 
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Ij, sphiulosa, F'mZ.—Withy-bed oast of Trosco Pool. 

li. (lilatata, —Common iu St, Mary’s Mna'shcs ; Trcsco, near the Pool. 

Athynum Filix-fcomina, Moth. — Common in St. Mary’s Marshes j also in 
Tresco. 

Aspleninni marimon, Z ,—Most abundant on tlio roclcs and walls, and in the 
wells, throughout all the islands. 

A. Adiantiim-nigrmn, F.— Occasionally; near Hough Town, on the wall opposite 
to where Scrnplmlaria Seorodonia occurs j walls leading from Holy Valo 
to Hciigli Town, etc. 

Scolopendrium vulgai'o, Spm .—Banlvnear Old Town Marsh. 

Ptoria ar[uiHna, L .—Very abundant, covering tbo slopes in all the islands. 

Osmunda regalia, Abundant in Hough Town and Old Town Marshes, also 
■west of Tresco Pool. 

Ophioglossum viilgatuni, L,, j8. ambiguum, Coss. and Qem. (‘ Flore des Mn- 
virons cle Paris,’ ed. 2, p. 577).—This, which I at first referred to 0. Xm- 
tanicum, L., occurs most abundantly on the heights of St. Agnes, to the 
north-east, and to within a short distance of the shore. The following 
characters are from fresh specimens :— 

Plant from 1-24 inches high, Barron frond ovate or ovate-lanceolate, atte¬ 
nuate below, channelled, recurved; fertile frond with 12-20 spore-cases. 
Bhizome extensively creeping j two fertile fronds often springing from the 
same corm. Spores minutely tubercular. 

The plant creeps very extensively, and the fronds thickly stud the ground. 
In one place I counted as many as 102 fronds in a square foot. It grows 
in very barren and exposed damp sandy ground, with a substratum of de¬ 
composed granite. Fruiting in June. 


ON AN OPENING IN SOME LEGUMES. 

By A. H. CiimicH, Esq., F.C.S. 

In soaie experiments recently made to detenniuo tlie amount of water 
contained in the ripe seeds of laba mdgaris, a phnnomonon of peculiar 
interest was noticed. A numher of the pods of this plant were ex¬ 
amined at various stages of giwth. It was found that the perfectly 
mature pod lost weight previous to dehiscence, and that this loss was 
due in part to the evaporation of water from the seed. Further expe¬ 
riments showed, in fact, that the ripe seeds might lose, even in the pod, 
one-third as much water as similar seeds lost when removed from the 
pod and exposed to the air for the same time. This loss of water is of 
course accompanied by a corresponding decrease in bulk, so that the 
seeds which when first ripe filled up almost entirely the cavity of the 
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pod, became soon so considerably reduced in size as to leave a large 
air-space. I at first imagined that the water was lost 
by transpiration throiigb the pod itself, but closer 
scrutiny revealed another agency. In the Faha ml- 
gar is, when the seed is mature, a small oval opening 
appears close to the proximal extremity of the ventral 
suture of the pod {vide Fig, 1). Through this open¬ 
ing evaporation of watei* from the seeds takes place 
without necessitating the dehiscence of the pod and 
the shedding of the seeds. Fig. 1. 

It becomes a matter of interest to ascertain whether 
a similar opening occurs in other legumes. The pod 
of some varieties of PJiaseolm vulgaris showed traces 
only of such an opening; but in Fhaseolus pisiformis, 
a Senegal species, a minute oi’ifice occurs Fig. 2). 

A remarkable approach to this arrangement is seen in 
JDipJiysa Carthaginiensis, Jacq. In the pod of this Fig. 2. 
plant the vasctxlar tissue immediately on leaving the peduncle on the 
ventral aspect, separates into two bundles, and interposed between 
them lies a tract of cellular tissue, indicating the site of a possible 
opening {vide Fig. 3). But in a species of Acacia, from Panama, the 





Fig. S. Fig. 4. 


opening is remarkably distinct {vide Fig. 4). In some of the speci¬ 
mens of the pod of this plant (possibly A, concinna) insects, finding 
this natural opening the easiest point of attack, had enlarged it to 
make their way into the pod. Fig. 4 ^ is a front view of the opening 
magnified. 
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OBSERVATIONS’ ON IiyPNlIxM nUTENSE. 


The fimctions of this orifice rcumin to bo more exactly d(itoriilined; 
while its value as a botanical characteristic is still nnkiiown. I hope 
in the summer to pursue the inquiry further: the examination of nume¬ 
rous fresh specimens at and near maturity is necessary. 1 venture to 
suggest the term ' aiiropyle/ for the opening to which I have drawn at¬ 
tention, 

R, A. College^ Cirencester, 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE MOSS KNOWN TO 
BRITISH BRYOLOGISTS AS TIYFNUM FRATimBIL 

By William AIitten, Esq., A.S.L. 

This Moss, although noticed by Turner as a distinct species, re¬ 
mained neglected in Mr. Borrer’s lierbarium for forty years, until the 
specimens were re-examined by Spruce, who identified it with speci¬ 
mens he received from Bruch as Hypmim praleme, Koch. This name 
appears first in Bridel, ii. p. 769, who merely says of it, that the speci¬ 
men in De Candolle’s herbarium appeared to him to be only a poor state 
of JI. Schreheri. In C. Mueller’s ‘Synopsis/ ii. p. 293, IL 
is referred to R. mirvifoUim, Hedw. The species appears first de¬ 
scribed as distinct by Spruce in the Loncl. Jonrn. of Botany, 184i5. 
In the ‘Bryologia Britannica,’ p. 399, two states are noticed, the 
var. a being considered identical with the specimens in Drummond’s 
‘ Musci Araericani/ no. 196 (/if amamuni), and stated to he common 
in the Pyrenees, and to have bemn found in Sussex by Mr. Borrer, and 
tlio var. with less compressed foliag(‘., found in the Nortli of England 
and elsewhere. In 8chimp(m’s ‘ )Syno[)sia,’ p, 628, //. praiama is fnlly 
desenbed, having been pixwiously figured in the ‘ Bryologia Europaui/ 
t. 611; the var. a being said to grow in marshy fields, and the var. 
/S, with narrower leaves, all falcate secund, is stated to occur in Prussia, 
Silesia, and Britain. In the Defers of K. Vet. Akad. Eorh. 1861, 
no. 8, M. Lindberg first clearly defined the distinctions between the 
two species hitherto confused in the descriptions of H, praierm, and 
retained for H. praierm the species figured in the ‘ Bryologia Europma/ 
and distributed in Schimper’s ‘Stirpes Normales/ and gave to the 
species he considered new the name H, aromtum with a careful de¬ 
scription, and it is to this species that all the British specimens appear 
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referable; but so diflicult is it to invent a new name applicable to a 
species of Ilypmm with falcate leaves, there was already piiblisliecl by 
Sullivant, in 1854, in the Proceedings of the Ameiican Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, vol. iii., a H. arcuatum, from the Pacific Islands, 
and a change of name being again unavoidable, it is here proposed to 
give the species the name H. LindbergiL It diifers from H. ^gratBrne^ 
Bry. Europ., in the following particulars:— 

Stems spaiingly branched in an irregular manner, without any ap¬ 
pearance of becoming pinnate, the leaves loosely compressed, ovate or 
ovate-lanceolate, acute, but with a broad point; the margins entire, the 
cells at the angles enlarged and pale, the capsule according to Lindberg 
is on a rather thick seta an inch long, turgid, ovate, when dry, plicate. 

It grows in damp, sandy ground, among thin grass, and not in bogs; 
it is found in many parts of Britain, being not rare in Sussex, by road¬ 
sides on sandy soils. Tlic fruit has been gathered but once in Western 
Prussia, by Dr. von Klinggriilf, in June, at Wiszniewo. In a barren 
state it was gathered in the Pyrenees by Spruce, and was distributed 
by Schleicher as II. circinatum. 

H. pratense, Bry. Europ., differs from the above, in its irregularly 
pinnate stems, more compressed foliage, leaves lanceolate, with a narrow 
point, denticulate at the apex, and the enlarged cells in the angles of 
the leaf of the same colour. 

This moss is found, according to the label on the specimen, in the 
‘Stii'pes Normales/ ^ in pratis humidis, Vogesi et Alp. Helvet.*, but in 
the ‘ Synopsis,’ M. Schimper, says that he, with Hampe, had gathered 
it in the Black Eorest. To this, also, belong the American specimens 
collected by Drummond in Canada, and by Sullivant and Watson in 
the United States, It would appear that this species is to be sought 
for in bogs, it certainly grows with FMlomtis forstana^ Brid., and may 
be expected to occur in Britain. 


OOREBSPONDENOE. 


Woodsia glabella in Norway. 

I found glabella in Tromsdale, Norway, in 1860. (See ‘ Pliytolo- 

gisfc,’ 1862, p. 31.) The announcement of its discovery in the Tyrol and 
Carinthia in No. 14 of the ‘Journal of Botany,’ page 56, shows that it has a 
wide range in Europe, Tromsdale is a valley on the mainland opposite to the 
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town of Tromso, and between 69" and 70" north latitude. Tbo JFoodsia was 
found not fur below a permanent snow-pateh on the north side of tlie valley^ 
and at an elevation of perhaps 1000 feet above the sea level. C^aioplcru alpina 
and Asplenmm virkle wore growing near it. Wo inary now expect to find this 
little Fern in places in Europe lying between these widely-separated localities. 
YorJe. James Baokiioxtse. 


HorticuUural Society^ Frizes for County Herbaria. 

I am surprised to see the prizes proposed by the Horticultural Bocioty pub¬ 
lished without comment in tho * Journal of Botany.’ It seems to be properly 
the object of this Journal to defend tho rare plants of Britain, not to help in 
their extirpation. Tiic high cultivation, now so general in England, has very 
much restricted the localities of not a few of the rarest and botanically most 
interesting species, and now tho heads of tho Horticultural Society are offering 
premiums, which must tend to their almost certain disappearance. When a 
rare plant is confined, as is not unfroquently the case, to a single small spot in 
a county, what can be expected but its utter destruction, wlien a lot of un¬ 
scrupulous prize-seekers are let loose upon it. Experience shows that prizes 
for sets of specimens does not advance scientific botany, and that they are of no 
scientific use. But even if they were of use, scientific botany is not tho busi¬ 
ness of the Horticultural Society. The plants for which I have such fears are 
not the ornamental and attractive, but such as possess a purely scientific 
interest, and would be discarded at once by a more gardener. Of such as these 
the prize-caudidatos will make up their lists of species, and by so doing will de¬ 
prive all futime botanists of the pleasure of gathering little bits of rare plants in 
their native localities. 0, 0. Babingtok. 

Cambridge, 


Genera of Hepatica^ 

(Extract from a letter of l)r. rfeilfor to Dr. J. E. Gray.) 

Ocmel, Feb. 11 , 1861. 

I am occupied in tho study of botanical liternturo imd systomatology. 
I was agreeably surprised by learning (Ann. of Hat. Hist. viii. 1861, p, 405) 
that you are the veritable author of tho systematical part of that excellent work, 
^Arrangement of British Plants,’“-a work nearly unknown to Continental 
writers, though it contains tho true basis of many modern views. For instance, 
you are the first founder of the system of Hcpaticfio now generally adopted, al¬ 
though your names are never quoted, not oven in the works of the learned 
Hoes. Having procured your work by tho help of Mr. Cuming, I intend mak¬ 
ing it known to G-erman writers, and vindicating tho priority of your names for 
most of the modem genera of Hepatic® named by Dumortier and by Hoes. 
Only several genera of Baddi have priority over yours. In other families some 
of your genera are quoted 5 for mstanco, by De Candolle ,iu Oentaurea, and 
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by EndliclH^r iwion^ tbo Alga\ and Hovcral ot-liors are, in Sjn'tc of their evident 
priority, (pioted in tlie synonytuy of genera whic'h are described posteriorly, 
and now adopted, I think it a duty to reclaim these priorities. 

L. Pl^EIPJFEE. 


the Metentmi of Subge7ieric Names. 

I always fool regret when I cannot agi^eo with Professor Babington on any 
botanical subject j but I cannot allow his observations On the Law of Priority 
in NoTnonclaturo,” in the last number, to pass without remark. The law which 
he quotes from l)o Candolle does not at all bear him out in his conclusions. 
Be Candolle undoubtedly says that in the division of a genus, the groups 
which no longer bear tlie old generic name ought, if tlieso groups wore con¬ 
sidered as genera by the ancient botanists, to retain their ancient name and 
he then proceeds to lay down rules applicable to those cases “ in which those 
groups have never been considered as genera,” but which rules have no direct 
bearing upon the present question. Their gist, however, is contained in the 
concluding sentence, in which he maintains that “ it is only when none of the 
species of the new genus beai’s a substantive name, or wlion such substantive 
names have been already employed for another genus, that the creation of a 
new name is allowable.” He says nothing directly of the case of names con¬ 
sidered by their authors as subgenoric; but the natural conclusion, both from 
analogy of i-easoning and from his practice is, that he would treat such names 
exactly as if they had been originally called generic, or as if they had been em¬ 
ployed as the substantive names of species, and retain them for the new genus.* 

And this rule is perfectly consistent with justice and common sense. Both 
genera and subgenera are mere collections (more or less natural or artificial) of 
species for systematic purposes, and it depends entirely upon the extent to 
which individual naturalists are inclined to subdivide or to mass the species, 
whether they designate them as one or the other. It requires as thorough a 
knowledge of the subject to form and characterize a subgenus (so called) as a 
genus; or, I should rather say, that properly to separate the smaller subdivi¬ 
sions indicates a more complete examination than that by which an extensive 
genus is often founded on the examination of a few or even perhaps of a single 
type. It would therefore bo a manifest injustice to the natursilist whose time 
and talents have been so employed, to reject the name which he has given to a 
section, and thus to consign his labours to obscurity, on the mere ground that 
he attaelied a different systematic value to the group from that which we our¬ 
selves believe to be its due. It would also be a distinct encouragement to the 
mischievous practice of overburdening science with a plurality of synonyms, 
which become perfectly gratuitous obstacles in the way of the student. 

Again, the practice of adopting snbgeneric names as generic is almost univer- 

* Be Candolle’s roles are in effect the same as those of Linnsens, which are as 
follows “ Nomina generica, quamdiu synonyma digna in promptn sunt, nova non 
effingenda.” Antiquum si dirimetur genus in plura, cousultum est nova non effiu- 
gerenomina generica, quamdiu digua in phalange synonyrnoruin specierurn supersint.” 
(Linntcus,' Fhilosophia Botanica,’ ed. WiMenow, p. 200.) 
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sal aiiiong botanistB as well as zoologiBisj and Be Oaudolle ospecially has 
eviticed througliout his works tho strongest desire i.o do justice to his prede* 
cesBors in this respect. The same j^i’acUeo is followed by Endlichcr and by 
Bentham and Hooker j in fact, it is all but univorsal. As a conspicuous ex¬ 
ample of the practice of zoologists, I may be allowed to quote tko case of 
Cuvier, In his ‘ Traite iSlemcntaire,’ and subsequently in liis ‘ Rbgno Aiiiinal ’ 
he for tho most part adopted the Lhnuean genera, breaking them up into sec¬ 
tions, to which he gave names, aiid these sections having been adopted by sub¬ 
sequent authors as genera, his names have been used as generic; and even 
when tliey were given (as they frequently were) in Erench, tho name has been 
translated into Latin, and the credit of it given (and justly given) to Cuvier, as 
the originator of the genus. 

In fact, the simple justice of preserving the name first given to a subdivision 
as the permanent designation of tho group, in whatever light it may be viewed, 
whether as sectional, subgeneric, or generic, appears to me so clear, that I can 
only regard it as carrying out in natural liistory tho universal moral precept 
which cominands us “ to do unto others as we would they should do unto us.” 
I need hardly say, therefore, that I concur with Mr. Symo in preferring the 
earlier name Sjpergularia to tho later Lepigomm, J. B. G-eay. 

British Museum, 
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Mr. William Thiselton Dyer, from King’s College, London, has been elected 
to the Bhysical Science Studentsliip at Christ Church, Oxford. 

Br. Bostau’s Biedmontese plants will not be ready for distribution before 
the end of the summer, S. T. Boswell Syme, Esq., 70, Adelaide Boad, ITa- 
verstock Hill, N., will take tlic charge of their distribution in England. 

Boa’AiJiCAii Society oe KinNiiuittm,.— December 10,—ProfeBSor Balfour in 
the eliair. Tho following communications were road1. Notice of the Occur¬ 
rence of Bolgpodium ealcareim, near AberdcHsu. By Mr, James Bobortson, 
2. Account of tho Vegetation of the Obfi's at Kilkeo, county Clare, Ireland, 
By N. B, Ward, Esq. Kilkeo is exposed to the full influence of tho At¬ 
lantic winds and waves, and thus a rock two hundred feet above liigh water 
is so copiously supplied with saline spray, as tio afford sustenance to a colony 
of periwinkles which fringe its summit. Owing to tho same influences, tho 
summits of the cliffs, varying in height from a hundred and fifty to four hundred 
feet, are coated chiefly with marine plants, some of which grow in a very stunted 
form, but all of them illustrate in a striking way the important physiological law 
that, if plants can do nothing else, they must produce their flower and fruit. Thus 
we find here a number of plants simulating the appearance of tlxe inhabitants of 
alpine regions. Mr. Ward then gave a list of all the plants collected, and no¬ 
ticed the discovery of a Fucus^ which was figured in Plate XII, of the ' Jour¬ 
nal of Botany.’ 3. Bemarks on tho Sexual Change in tho Inflorescence of 
Zea Mags, By Mr. John Scott. After noticing tho unisexual characteristics 
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of tile in florescence of the Maize, the author illustrated several changes from the 
normal sexual characteristics of the florets. The male panicles, for example, 
were shown to produce, along with their- own kind of florets, perfect female 
florets, imperfect and intermediate male and female florets, as well as struc¬ 
turally hermaphrodite florets. Similar changes were also illustrated in the 
female spikes. 4. Remarks on some of the Economical Plants of India. By 
Dr. Hugh Cieghorn. Dr. Cieghorn noticed the Box, the Olive, the Bamboo, 
and TJrtica heteropliylla^ and mentioned them uses. 5. On the Cultivation of 
the Quiniferous Chiiichona in British Sikkim. By Dr. Thomas Anderson, 
Calcutta. The cultivation of Cliinchona at Darjeeling has been carried on suc¬ 
cessfully. The following is a return of the plants in the nurseries at that place 
on the 15th of June, 1863 :— O. succmtbra, 1024; C. Calisaya, 53 ; U. offici¬ 
nalis^ 573 ; (7. micrantha, 695 ; C. Ferumana, 2275; total, 4620. The culti¬ 
vation of Chinchonas at Darjeeling was at first attended with great difficidties, 
but these have now been overcome. 6. On the Cultivation of Tea in India. By 
William Jameson, Esq., Surgeon-Major, Saharunp)ore. Mr. Jameson gave an 
account of the tea-plantations in the Kohistan of the North-West Provinces of 
India. In a former communication he-estimated the quantity of waste and 
other lands fitted for cultivation with tea throughout the Kohistan of the 
North-Western Provinces and Punjanb and Dhoons, and showed that by them 
the enormous quantit;^ of 885,000,0001b. might be there raised. But in this 
estimate he excluded the Kohistan of Huzarah and Eawul Pindee, of Cash- 
mere Jummoo and the protected Sikh States. The following estimate, 
930,000,000, of the yield of the British territory is more near the mark, and, 
as a general return when in full bearing, 1001b. per acre may be given,—a 
quantity equal to the whole export trade of China, and with high cultivation 
the figures might easily be doubled, and thus not only allow an immense 
quantity for the consumption of the Indian community, but at the same time 
afford a supply for export to other countries. Tea cultivation in the North- 
Western Provinces is no longer an experiment. It has been proved by data 
which cannot be gainsaid, that it can be profitably conducted ; that the tea 
prepared is admirably fitted for the home and Indian mai'kets ; and that, if 
properly backed by capital, the undertaking presents a safe and profitable in¬ 
vestment. 7. Notice of the occurrence of Sagina nivalis^ Lindl., on Ben 
Lawers, Perthsliire. By Professor Balfour. (Journ. of Bot. Yol. I. p. 355.) 

Botanical Society op Edinbueoh. — Jan. 14,—1. New Researches in 
Ilybridity in Plants. By M. Ch. Naudin. No, I. 2, Letter from Robert 
Brown, Botanist to the British Columbia Association. Mr. Brown has visited 
the interior of the country, and has also reached the head of the great central 
lake of Vancouver’s Island. From the Upper Eraser he obtained a quantity of 
seed of a fine pasture- grass, which survives all winter, and which he expects 
will be well suited for the Hebrides aud the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 
Among the interesting additions to his collections he mentions three new species 
of Jumperus, a large new Taolus, Cupressus Nufkanusy Thuja Craigana^ a new 
MnuSy a fine new Oreodaphney etc. 3. Letters from William Milne, Old Ca¬ 
labar. Mr. Milne thus describes the leading characteristics of the district 
where he is ;■—There are five species of Melastoma^ six of Dracmna^ five of 
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Amomum, and sevevsil belonging to ZhujiherneefB. Tliero arc a niinilaa* of 
species belonging to 8Bro}}lmlariaem^ and amongst them is a Di^UuHs, which, 
is scattered over all waste ground. Biiphorhiacem and CuBiirhitaeeai are both 
extensive Orders hero. Three species of Amaryllis are abundant;,—one in the 
river, and the other two spread all over the plantations. Solanacjeous plants 
are numerous ; tliore are two kinds sold in the market as purgatives and for 
bathing the sides of the face when there is a clis(?]iargc from tln^ ears. Ano- 
nacecB is another extensive Order. According to the Rev. Mr. Thomson there 
are sixteen or eighteen kinds. I have collected a numbcM* of 'Mpnonmeem and 
€Unchmace(R, I have also mot. witli eight or nine species of Comohmhis, hut 
there are more. Among the Lahiaku is a largo species of Sahki^ used as a me¬ 
dicine. Tliere are also throe true Mints, which are used for sensoning. A 
N;ymphma is fretpiont in the inland streams. I think there are from eighteen 
to twenty-four distinct Orchids; ono lino terrestrial species has a flowering 
stem six feet or seven feet high. Tliero arc two fine species of Strophanihm, 
Ono true Verbena and two species of Cleroilendron are abundant. I luwe also 
observed two species of Amaranihus, Both are used as vegetables in Calabar 
chop. One Pentstemon is found by the margin of a small stresm at Ikorofiong, 
but not plentiful. A Phytolacca and a Polygonum also occur at the same place. 
I have collected a Loranthus on trees by the banks of the river. Two B},)eoio8 
of Lonicera are very common. Leguminous plants are very numerous; amongst 
them is a sensitive Mimosa, The Poison Bean (PhysosUgma) is often used for 
deadly purposes; one species is largely cultivated for plotting into tlio streams to 
poison the fish, and another is sold in the markets for Calabar chop. One of them 
is very like our Scarlet Runner; the ripe pods are from six inches to eight iticliCB 
long, and the fruit is beautifully spotted, Com/posUm are riot so numerous as 
might be expected; however, there is a duo proportion. A Tillandsia cUmba 
up the Palm-trees, There is ono fine species of Calophyllmn and a tree be¬ 
longing to Myrtacem; also an Arislolochia^ probably A, giyantea. There arc 
Jfive Palms. One large species of Juncits is abundant on the sidcss of the river 
at Creek Town, with another smalli^r species. There arc sevei-ul (lypemcm by 
the river, and amongst the lowland plantations there are a numl)er of Ora- 
minem sprinkled about. Eighteen varieties of Yams attd six variuties of 
casia are cultivated; the flowering stems of tlie latter, with spatlie and spadix, 
are sold in the markets for putting into Calabar chop; the corme are also boiled, 
and used by the natives. There are two kinds of Cassa m largely cultivatod. One 
true Banana with very small fruit, and eight different Plantains are sold in ilic 
markets. The fruit of a cultivated Malvacoous plant is cut up into slices and 
put into soups. There are also two species of Agancus sold in the markets, 
which are said to be very nourishing, and to give a fine flavour to Calabar 
chop. The larger kind is also put into rum, as it is of an intoxicating nature.’* 
4. Letter from Br. Meredith, Bemerara, giving an account of a visit to the na¬ 
tive habitat of the Victoria regia. 5. Mosses found near Blair Athole. By 
Miss MTnroy, of Ludi. 6. Plants of the Sutlej Valley, Kullu, and Kangm. 
By Br. Hugh E. 0. Oleghom. 7. Professor Balfour read an account of an ex¬ 
traordinary growth of MmtHm laerymam below the wooden floor of a cottage 
at Arthurstone, in Strathmore. 
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ON THE JSFLENIUM ABIANTUM-NIGRUM, var. OBTUSUM 
(SBRBENTINI), AS A BRITISH PLANT. 

By Thomas Mooee, F.L.S., E.R.H.S. 

(Plate XYII.) 

Since the time of Willclenow, the existence in Europe of an Anplenimn 
somewhat intermediate in characterand aspect between A. Adiayitmn- 
nigrum and A. montanum, has been known. This Pern was called A. 
oUusum by Willdenow himself, A. Forsieri by Sadler, and A. Serpenlhi 
by Tansch, but is now considered as a form or subspecies referable to 
A. Adiantum-nigrum, including a goodly array of synonyms besides 
those just mentioned. In the ' Index Pilicnm ’ the name of A. Adian- 
tum-nigrum^ y. oUusimi, is employed; but some authors, as Heufler 
, and Milde, prefer that of A, A.-Serpentlni or A. A.-sei'pentinum, 

Tliis Asplenium Berpenfmi belongs to the triangular, tripinnate series 
of Aspleninms, and though Yarying much in the size and breadth of its 
parts, is rather smaH-pinniiled in its most marked and characteristic 
states. It has the pinnm straight and spreading, as compared with 
those of the variety or subspecies acutum, in which they are connivent; 
and from the more typical forms of Adiantum-nigmm, which have the 
base of the segments incurved, it differs, according to Heufler, in having 
the base of the segments recurvate. In some of its foms the segments are 
blunt and firm, in others blunt and of thinner texture, and in others 
again more or less acute even; but those forms which are narrow and ob« 
tuse, tlms acquiring a wedge-shaped outline, ai'e often acutely toothed 
at the apex. In outline, the pinnules vary from ovate-obtuse to ovate- 
acute or even almost acuminate, the segments in the former case hav¬ 
ing a short broad-ovate or ovate-oblong figure, and in the latter ap- 
proacliing more or less nearly to linear, but without any of the peculiar 
features of acutum.^ in which the segments are more strictly linear. 
The surface is of a dull opaque green, not lucid, as in aetdum, and the 
• fructification is crowded and generally becomes confluent. 

Till recently, this plant was chiefly known as a native of Croatia, 
Dalmatia, Hungary, Bohemia, and Saxony,* extending to Italy and pro¬ 
bably also to South Africa and Abyssinia. The name Serpentini was 
given to it from its being found on serpentine rocks. When, there- 
VOL. II* [may 1,1864,] K 
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fore^ some two yc^nrs biiicc, M'r. A. Christie, sent rnci from the scrpeniiiio 
range divkllng tlu; couiiiieH of Aherdecn and Baiilfj a simt!i-pimmle<l, 
form ofilic eomnion black Maidculiaus I waa (giite, preparetl to cx|)(ict 
tluit iliia iutereating Fern might be ytit added to our llora, Aiul iliis 
expectation was soon realized, for very shortly after Mr, Christie, who 
had renewed his researches, scut me specimens of the true plant iindis- 
iiiignislmble from authentic examples for which I am iiidcbied to the 
kindness of Professor Braun and Dr. Sturm, The fact of the discovery 
of Asjdeuumi Berpenlini as a British plant was recorded in the early 
part of last year (701 1. p. 184*), the genuine specimens having been 
gathered in the aiiiumn of 1862 ; and it only remains to add, that it 
is from fronds collected in 1863 that the figure accompanying tliis no¬ 
tice has been prepared. 


SYNOrSIS OP THE PHANEROGAMIC FLORA. OP 
SPITZBERGEN.^ 

By A. J. Malmgren. 

The earliest account of the vegetation of Spitzbergen is that of 
Martens, who published his ‘ Spitzbergischc Rcisel)cschrcibung ’ in 
1675 ; besides dcsc:ri])tious, he gives drawings, badly executed, though 
easily recognized, of eleven of its most common fiowering-plants.f 

In 1774f,$ Solandcr, in Pliipps’s ‘Voyage towards the North Pole, 
1773/ published some notes on the flora of Spitzbergen. He enu¬ 
merates 12 species of Phancrogamia and 15 of Cryptogamia, 2 of 
which were new to science, viz. AgroHk algida and Ranuneulns uih 
When Wahlenberg published Ins ‘ Flora Lapponica’ in 1812, 

* Prom Ofvers. af K. Vet. Akad. PoeIi. 1862, pp. 220-3GS. The editor is in¬ 
debted to Miss Eniilie Bockchnaa for the translation of this valuable paper, and to 
Professor Otto Torell, of Lund, for the addition of two species, Ranwnculm Lappo^^ 
nicus and Kcenif/ia Mandica, to the flora. They arc inserted in their places. 

f These are: Umumuhis mlphureii^^ Sol.; i2. pygmmus, Wbg.; Cochlearia ' 
fmestrata, L, Br. {mglica^ Sinflt., etc.); Cerastium alpintm, lx.', FoteniiUa emar- 
gimta^ Pursh ; Baxifraga opposUifolia^ Tj. ; B, rmdaris^ L.; B, nmdls^ L. ; 8 . 
foliolosx, B. Br.; Folggomm mviptimm, L.; Ballx ^^/fi!W,/Wbg. He also men¬ 
tions Fapaver and Oxgria. 

J Spitzbergen was indeed visited in 1758 by Martin, a Swede, hut as far as I 
know, he did not publish any additional information on the flora of these islands. 
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Martens and Solandcr were tlie only aiitliorities for the Spitzbergen 
flora. In 1820, R. Erown, in the appendix to Scoresby’s ' Account of 
the Arctic Regions,’ published a catalogue of the plants brought by 
Scoresby from Spitzbergen, wliich contained 30 species of Cryptoga- 
inia and 14 of Phanerogamia. In the Transactions of the Linnean 
Society of London, vol. xiv. pp. 860-394, W. J. Hooker, in an ac¬ 
count of the arctic plants collected by E. Sabine in 1823, records 24 
species of Phanerogamia and 2 of Cryptogamia. Live years later, in 
1828, the same author published, in an appendix to Parry’s * Nar¬ 
rative of an x\ttempt to Reach the North Pole, 1827,’ a list of the 
plants collected by that navigator on the most northern coasts and 
in the small islands of Spitzbergen. This list contains 40 species of 
Phanerogamia and 50 of Cryptogamia, gathered about lat. 80° N., and 
accurately records their habitats. It is remarkable that this catalogue 
has been cpiite overlooked by the later writers on Spitzbergen. 

Chr. Somraerfelt published in the ‘ Magazin for Naturvklenskaberne,’ 
Christiania, 1833, a paper on the flora of Spitzbergen and Rear Is¬ 
land, from plants collected by Keilhau, which is interesting, as it gives 
an idea, though faint and incomplete, of the vegetation of the southern 
coast of Spitzbergen and Stans Foreland,—hitherto all knowledge of the 
flora having been almost confined to the northern part of the island, 

C. Martins, a member of the French Northern Expedition, gives a 
list of the plants he found, in 1889, at Bellsund and Magdalena Bay, 
in a note to his Glaciers of Spitzbergen, published in the Bibliotli. 
Univers. de Genewe, voL xxviii. p. 189. He enumerates 57 species; 
56 are from Bellsund and 24 from Magdalena Bay. Hr. J. Vahl, an¬ 
other member of the same expedition, communicated a list of the 
plants he coUected to Alexis Lindblom, of Lund, who, from it and the 
published lists of Phipps, Scoresby, Sabine, and Keilhau, prepared 
a Flora of Spitzbergen and Bear Island, which was published in his 
‘ Botuniska Notiser’ for 1839-40, pp. 153-158. A second edition 
of this was published in the ‘ Flora,’ 1842, pp. 481-493, by Hr. 
Beilschmicd, who added some new species; but neither author was 
* acquainted with the list in Parry’s Narrative. The number of 
plants given by them is also erroneous, as they have entered many 
synonyms as separate species. Thus CocJdeaiia fenestrata, so common 
in Spitzbergen, has no less than five names, Luzula li/perhorea three, 
Bkllaria Mwardsii and AUme hiflora two, and so on. Furthermore, 
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th<,i lints contaiti scviiral plants wliich certainly have Ixieti errotieously 
dcterinined, as Salki Iierbacea, Bax)fra(ja Blhirica^ Tlllm aquaikaj etc., 
and others which have never been found in Spitehergen, as the Kmnitjia 
IdantUca^ and also Galamafjrodis Hricia^ which was first found at Is- 
fjordj in Septciubcu*, 1861. Several species also are given with a ?, ami 
one can only conjecture wliat is meant by many otluirs, as Ahinella 
siricla Sndli., J, arciiaa, Smllt., JIolciiH arcUcus, Smllt., Cerastuim 
vnlgaiim, Sinllt., Draha Marieuslana, »]. Gay, etc. 

It seems to me necessary to give a list of those plants which liavc been 
erroneously or doubtfully included in the Spitzhergen flora, and to add 
such con*eetions and notes as I am able, for they cannot be admitted 
into a critical catalogue. 

Ranunculus cuneatiis, Wostcx'n Spitzborgon, SmJlL^ is not in the herbarium of 
Koilhau,^ 

Draba algida, Bmjli., is 2>. alpina (L.), Hook. 

B, oxycarpa, Smflt., is probably a form of B. alpina. 

B. Marlousiana, J. Qmj^ unlaiowii to me. 

B. oblongata, from Stans Foreland ; Kcilhan’s plant is JD. mlcrofdala^ 

Hook. 

Cochlearia officinalis, Vahl and C. Martins^ is C. fenestraiaf R. I3r. (f. 

typica), with rounded, oral pods. 

0. anglica, BniJiL^ is C, fenestrata^ v. prostrata. 

0. Banica, Sol., Jloo/cer, Vahl and Martins, is O.fenedraia, y, prosfrata. 

0. Qrooulandica, Sol. and E. J3r., is C. fenestrata, v. prosiraia. 

Bpergula saginoidos, VaM find Martins, is Sagina nivalis (Lindbh), Fr. 

Alsino Scandinavica, Martins, is A. hljlora, Xj. 

Alsiuolla stricta?, SmJlL, from Sydkap, is possibly luxuriant nivalis, 

Fr. 

A. arctica, Sm/ll. Keilhau’s plant is a tender form of Alsine nthella, Wbg. 
Arcnaria ciliata, v. Norrogica, Vahl and Martins, is A. ciliata, L. 

Ccrastium rulgatum, Smflt,, from Sydkap. Koilhau’s plant sliows this to bo, 
as I had already concluded, C. alpinum, v, cmpUostm, Mgrn. 

Potcntilla Keilhaui, Smjlt., is P. pulchella, R. Br. 

Saxifraga Sibirica ?, Smjit^ “ Not in tlie hci'barium,” wrote Professor Blytt. 
It is doubtless a luxuriant S. cernua, L., which has grown in small tufts, 
in places sheltered from the wind. 

Erigeron pulchoUus, v. TJnalaschkcnsis, VaM, is B. nnifioms, L. (=B. erioce- 
phalus, Vahl, FI. B, 2299). 

Tillasa aquatica, Sol., is supposed by Lindblom to be Koenigia Islandiea, L., 
which, though found by Sabine on the eastern coast of Cfroenland, between 

The late Professor Blytt examined for me the herbarium of Keilhau, sending 
me notes on the Spitzhergen plants, and specimens of all the doubtful species. 
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lat. 72°--75° N., according to Hoo'ker, has never been met with in Spitz- 
bergon. Kmnlgia inust be tlierefoi’e excliided.=^ What Solander meant by 
Tillcsa, aquatica it is not easy to determine. Perhaps he had Btellaria 
Immifma before him.t 

Salix hei'bacea, Bol. and W. J. Hooker^ m Parry, is certainly S. pola 7 *is, Wbg., 
which is very common and the only species of the genus on the northern 
coast. Parry must have brought specimens of this abundant and widely 
diffused Salix. I have myself found it at Hecla Cove and Low Island, 
where Parry collected his specimens, but I never saw S. herhacea. Scoresby, 
ICeilhau, Sabine, Vahl and Martins found only /S', polaris, Wbg. In 
Solauder’s time, S. polaris was not distinguished as a species from /S'. 
Jierhacea, L.J 

Juncus campestris, Sol.^ and Luzula campcstris, J^r., belong, according to 
Lrown himself (Suppl. to Append. Parry’s First Yoy. p. 283), to his Lu- 
sidfi h^perlorea^ and this is the same as L. aroiiata, ;8, Wbg. 

Carox higopina ?, Vahlj is probably C, glareosa, Wbg. 

G. heleouastes, Martins^ probably C, glareosa^ Wbg. 

Galamagrostis stricta is given by Smflt. as. from Bear Island, not from Spitz- 
bergen, as Lindblom incorrectly states. 

Ifolcns aroticus, is Dupontia Mschetd, E. Br. 

Poa alpina, Smjtt. and VaM, belongs to F, stricta^ Lindeb., according to Vahl’s 
own specimens in the Eiks Museum, Stockholm.! 

P. laxa ?, Sooker and Vahl^ is either P. cenisia^ v. aratica, Br., or a form of 
P. stricta^ Lindeb., a very variable species in Spitzbergen. P. laxa^ 
Hacnke, is not found in Spitzbergen. 

Stellaria k'ta {Mich.), JIoolc. in Parry, is S, longipes^ Q-oldie, according to Le- 
debour (FI. Ross.). B, Fdwardsii is referred also to this species by Lede- 
boiir and by J. B. Hooker, according to his specimens from Boechy Island, 
Arctic America^ in the Riks Museum. 

Omitting synonyms, and erroneous and doubtful names, which have 
made the flora of Spitzbergen unreliable and so useless, there remain only 
67 species hitlierto certainly known. To these I am able to add 26 addi¬ 
tional species, 5 of wbicli were first found by Torell, Nordeiiskibld, and 
Qiiennersteclt, in 1858 ; the remaining 21 were discovered by the expe¬ 
dition of 1861. The new species are:— Rammculas Iigperbor'eas, Rottb., 
li. arctlcus, Richards {K affinis, v. leiocarpa 7}dcrocalijx, Trautv.), 
Arahkalpma, L., Braba fjlaciaUs, Adams (non Smflt. Spitzb. FL), D, 

^ Kamigia has been found hy Torell on the west coast. See page 146.—Eo. 

t Phipps’s specimens in the ilerhariuin of the British hfuseum, named by Solander, 
are, as our author supposes, Btellourid in a young state.— Ed. 

Phipps’s specimens are S. polaris, —^Ed. 

§ The true P. aipbia, L., I never saw in Spitzbergen, nor is it to he found lu 
the collections from the west coast. The leaves of P. Arkta resemble those of 
r, alpina, but Uie panicle and the small viviparous spikes oblige us to separate it. 
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paiwiJloM?^ !i. iK fifpedna^ It* ,Br., irnhUH^rfjdht ({§hm% Air/.* 
ifinn' nwfiiki 11. Bi\, Jnfniadinihi p(fi(^l(kH (L.), 

CJin. (1858, Nonlcnsk.), PoimfiUla ontcnfalti^ \\)\miA^ Jttuat 

Murr.j Tanmicmn ptdmlre, Hm., Nardmmn /npidfU (1858, 

KonlcniHk.), i^alemimhtnh pnfokellnm Lc'dd)*, Merkmla wfirl^ 

ima (li.) (1858, ( ), 1\)rcli)» Lu:ula Blytt, Cari\t pnllff^ Good. 

(1858, !Nonloiisk.), (L glamm^ Whp;., 0. iiiprdri>s\ ML, (1 nardina^ 
“Fr., (MamagroHim mpluda, Ehrlu, PupoiPm llnpr. (1.858, 

Nordon$k.)s Voa Liobui. FL 1). lig. t^GU, Caidlrrcmi viljhides^ 

IK sp., Ifesiuca kwlfaila^ ii. Bi% All tluiBc additions to the Horn of 
Spit/d)crgeu arc from the western and northern coasts, from l(.'o Sound 
to Seven Island, 13 from the western coast, in hit. N., and 

13 from the nortluirn coast, in hit. 70*5°-80'5® N. 

With these preliminary remarks I shall proceed, as coueisely as pos-. 
sibic, to notice the Pliauerogamio ilora of Spitzbergen. Tlic principal 
source of my information has been the rich collections broaglit home 
by the Spitzbergen ’B^ipcdition of 1861, now deposited, in the Iliks 
Museum, and the herbarium of Professor Nordensldold, collected in 
Spitzbergen, 1858. The remarks on the liabitpts, distribution, and time 
of flowering of the plants, are from my own observations made on the 
spot, and from memoranda in the rich herbarium of my friend Dr. 
Goes, wldcli contains many new species from the western coast. I 
have used the older accounts as little as possible, and then only with 
the greatest precaution. Of the 6 species wanting in these collections, 
liamncuhs glacialk^ Mutrema Udwardm^ Jhipelrim nigritm, and Salu 
reimdaia were found only on the most sontliern coasSls of Spitzljcrgen, 
which, were not visited by the Expedition; Pmiija areddm and Ilierih 
chloapauciflom were found near Ilecla Cove, in Parry^s Expedition. 

The localities referred to subsequently are:— 

On the West Coast of Biyit'zbcrgen: 

Sydkap.76” 30' N. lat. 

Bellsnncl.77” 30' „ 

Ice Sound and Advent Bay ... 78” 10' ,, 

King’s Bay.79” „ 

Cross Bay 79” 10' „ 

Magdalena Bay.79” 30' „ 

Kobhe Bay.. 79” 40' „ 

Amsterdam Island and Smcrenbnrg. 79” 45' „ 
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On tlic Nortlicni Coast; 

Norway Island.79° 50^ N. lafc., 11° 30^ | Orecnwich^^^ 

Ilcedc Bay.79° 50' „ 12° 18' „ 

Wide Bay.79° 50' » 15° 30' „ 

Tronreribiirg Bay, Hccla Oovo . 79° 56' ,, 16° 60' „ 

LommoBay .79° 40' „ 18° „ 

On the North-east Side : 

AngustiBay .79° 40'N. lat., 20° „ 

I/ow Island.80° 20' „ 18° 30' „ 

Brandywine Bay.80° 21' „ 19° 30' „ 

Walden Island .80° 35' „ 19° 45' „ 

Seven Island.80° 45' „ 21° 22' „ 


BTCOTYLEDONEiE. 

BANUNCULACEiE, JttSS, 

1. Raminculiis glaclcdk.li, —Fomul by Keilhau on Syclkap, accord¬ 
ing to Sommcrfelt, but not again in Spitzbergen, Keilhau's specimens 
belong to this spcciesj according to Blytt.—Hooker found this among 
tlie plants brought from the eastern coast of Greenland, lat. 7^°-76°, 
by Scoresby and Sabine, Linn. Trans, xiv. p. 362. 

[1^'. R Lapponicus, L.—On the west coast, 0. Torell, 1858.] 

2. R. hgperhoreiis, Eottb. Wbg. FL Lapp. p. 158.—Among wet 
moss, 50 ft. above the sea, on the northern shores of Brandywine Bay, 
lat. 80° 24'; it was passing out of flower when I found it on the 27tli 
of July. 

3. R. pygnimuBi Wbg. FI. Lapp. p. 157, t. 8, f. 1.—Pretty general 
along the western coast, as far as Amsterdam Island, under a bird- 
clifl* {fogelberg), growing luxuriantly, being (September 1) 8 inches 
high and with ripe fruit. At Brandywine Bay, on the northern 
coast, flowering on the 27th July. This species grows often in tufts 
from 2 to 3 inches in diameter, and is found almost up to the snow-line. 
At Magdalena Bay it was gathered more than 100 ft. above the sea, 
with flowers and in fruit at the end of August. 

4. R, nivalk, L. Wbg. Fi. L. p. 156.—Yery rare on the western 
coast, in Ice Sound and in Magdalena Bay, in Hecla Cove, on the east¬ 
ern side of Treureiiburg Bay (Hooker, in Parry). 

5. A. sulpJiurens^ Sol. in Phipps ; R. nivalis, var. sulphmm, 
Wbg., l)e Cand., Hooker, iedeb., (non A. frigidus, 'Willd., qui est R. 
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Laxm. hfc. LtHleb, VI. VIosb.), A IL mmli dilFcri ILmdpIin- 
rem itripriitiis refc.piaftilo fuHCO-hirBtito (in IL nmilL [(Inbro), cnipitiilis 
semiiiiferlB fore globosis (in IL nlvalL cylinclricis), (‘arpfvUiB siyin ut> 
iernmto (‘recto rosiratia (in M, ulvaU roatro teniii !\orizoutali iminitis), 
foliia radicalibuE snborbiculatia, ninrgine nniltilobatis^ baai cuiieatis v(il 
tnmcaiia (in IL nlmU^ renifornubns, infra medium 5 7-partitis), IL/rl- 
gkhm^ Willd, (=/^. Laxin.) pelalu oheordatk^ earpcllis atylo 

subdiiplo loBgioribns a IL snlpkureo diflert. 

Wablenberg, 1 looker, B, Brown, and oibers, have made this good 
species a variety of IL nivalu^ L., but the characters I have given, which 
are constant, sufficiently separate it. And from R.fngUus^ Willd,, it 
is also evidently differetit. 

General along all the coasts. Ou dry places, exposed to winds, it 
scarcely attains 2 inches in height, but under bird-cliffs, especially., 
when they have a southern aspect, it gains a surprising development 
and luxuriance, reaching a height of 10-15 inches. 

The earliest flowering specimens were found on the 6th of July, at 
Treurenhurg Bay, on the north-eastern side, lat. 80°; on the 27th of 
July it was gathered with flowers and fruit, at Brandywine Bay, lat. 
80° 24b and was seen everywhere at the end of August with ripe seeds. 
—Parry gathered it on Walden Island ; Nordenskiold brought it from 
Seven Island, near 81° lat., and I saw it at Hinlopen Strait, 1000 ft. 
above the sea, near to the snow-line. The luxuriant specimens (1 foot 
high) which Dr. Goes brought from Norway Island, differ from tlic 
connnon forms in having carpella fusco-hispitlnla,*’ instead of car- 
pella glaherrima.^* 

6. E, aretkm, llichardson, in Pranklitds Narrative, p. 741; IL offink, 
11, Br. a, HcDok. P'1. B. Am. p. 12. t. 6. f. A. a; IL ajjinu^ var. 
leiocarpa, f. microcalyx, Trantv. in l\T.iddcndorff’s Sibir. lleise, i. part 
2, p. 62.—Near B, atiricomus, f. alpestrk, Hrtm., but distinguished 
by the channelled peduncles and smooth carpels, whose form and tex¬ 
ture agree with Hooker’s figure. Pound at Cross Bay in flower and 
fruit on 10 th August. 


Papaveeace.®, Jms , 

7. Bapaver midicmle, L.—One of the most general and hardy plants 
< of Spitzbergen, found wherever the ground is free from eternal ice and 
snow, and thriving rather better in a soil free from organic consti- 
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tueiits.—Walden Island, Parry; Seven Island, Nordensldold; and 
Brandywine Bay, lat. 24' ‘N,, 100 ft. above the sea; Torell saw 

it oil the mountains, often near the snow-line, under lat. 80° N. The 
first flowers were seen 1st July, and on 31st July ripe seed-pods were 
found. Like most Spitzbergen plants, this continues to flower until 
the end of August. 

Crtjcifei^js, Juss. 

8. Cardamine pratefisis, L.—^^^ery scarce on the western coast up 
to Ice Sound, where it is found in September. Sydkap, Keilhaii; 
Bellsund, Vahl and Oh. Martins. 

9. G. belUdifoUa, L.—Yery general where the ground is free from 
snow in summer; luxuriant on the low islets of the northern coast and 
at Hinlopen Strait. Higher than 2-300 ft. above the sea, under lat. 
80° N., it becomes more scarce, but was nevertheless found at 
Hinlopen Strait at an altitude of 800 ft.; Walden Island, Parry; 
Seven Island, Nordenskiold.—It is in flower in the beginning of July, 
and has ripe pods at the end of the month. 

10. JraMs olpina, L.—Magdalena Bay, 300 ft. above the sea. 

11. Fairy a arctlm^ E. Br., in Parry.—Hecla Cove, Parry. When 
I visited Hecla Cove at the end of June, the vegetation was so little 
advanced that this plant could not be fpund. Parry’s Expedition re¬ 
mained aU the summer there, leaving it only in the end of August. 

12. Eutrema Edwardsii, E. Br.—Bellsund, Vahl and Ch. Martins. 

IS. Bray a purpnrascens^ E. Br., Ledeb.; B. glabella, Eichards., 

in Eranklin’s Narrative, p. 743 ; B, arctica, Hook, in Parry.—On sandy 
and gravelly ridges on the north and north-east coast. At Lomme 
Bay in flower and fruit, 23rd August, at Cross Bay in fruit 31st July, 
and at King’s Bay on 15th August. Hecla Cove, Parry; and Bell- 
sund, YahL 

14. Braha alpim, L., Wbg., Hooker, Br.—Abundant along all the 
coasts and on all the islets. In flower at Treurenburg in the end of 
June. It varies greatly as to the size and shape of the pods, and 
also as to whether they are smooth, or more or less hairy. 

15. 2). glacialis, Adams, var. y. Hook. EL B. Am. i. p. 51 (non 
BJ^glacialis, Smflt. Spitzb. EL).*—-Augusti Bay, 600 ft. above the sea^ 
in flower and fruit 5th August. 

^ Braba gladalis, Smflt., of which I have seen authentic specimens from Blytt, 
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1(1 D. paudflora fj IL Br.—Very genera! on ilic noriliern coa.st and 
ai Iriinlopon Siraitj but. vtu'y rare on the western coasts wluniao I have 
seen only one spindmcu from lee Sound. In flower on the norlh-caist- 
eri^ side;, lat, 80*^^ 7th July; with ripe pods at Braiulywiuc Bay, i37tli 
July, (kiicral at Au^usti !Bay, Tre-urenbiirg' Bay, and .Tjonnne Bay. 

17. I). iiiwropi:iahl\ Hook, in Parry ; J), ohlongala, Hmllt. (S|)it 7 J). 
inora).~Nortli-(mst side, lat. B(P, out of flower 7th July; Wide 
Bay, in fiowen’, I'Jth; Brandywine Jhiy, in fruit, 27tii July. According 
to W. J. Hooker, Sabine gathered this in Spitzbergon, probably on Nor¬ 
way Island, lat. 80®, where he had his ob.scrvatory. It is not found 
on the west coast, but Kcilhaix got it on Stans Foreland. 

IS. 2). nimtlk, Liljebl.; I), muricclla^ Wbg. FL Dan. fig. 24fl7.-“ 
Scarce, as far as Brandywine Bay. In flower on the north-eastern 
side, lat. 80®, 7th, at Wide Buy lltli, and in fruit at Brandywine Bay 
29th July. Found also at Cross Bay, Magdalena Bay, and Ice Sound. 

19. D. aretka^ Fi. Dan. 2294.—Hitherto gathered only at Bellsuud 
by Vahl, and at Ice Sound by Nordenskiold. 

20. D. corymhosa^ 11. Br.; FL Dan. 2418.—Magdalena Bay and 
Bellsund, rare, Nordenskiold. 

21. B, rupestrw^ Jl. Br.; FL Dan. 2421.—West coast as far as 
Magdalena Bay, scarce. 

22. B, hlrta^ L.; FL Dan. 2422.—More general than the prece¬ 
ding, to which intermediate forms seem to unite it. Found on the 
Norse Islands, at King’s Bay, and Ice Sound. 

23. D. Wahlenbergii, Hrtm.; FL Dan. 2420.—Here and thereon 
the north and west coasts. Flowered in the first part of July ^it 
Treiircnbnrg Bay, Wide Bay, and in the north-caBt. Found also at 
Lomme Bay, Cross Bay, King’s Bay, Magdalena Bay, Ice Soiuul, and 
Bellsund.* 

24. Oochlmria fe)mirata^ IL Br. in Parry. 

Cochlearim Anglicm proxima species et Tix distincta. 

Yar. a. iijpica, Spithamcea vcl pedalis, crocta, ibliis radicallbus 
reniformi-cordatis cito deciduis, caulinis spathulato-oblongis subdeuiatis, 
infimis petiolatis, siliculis subvenosis ovato-ovalibus rariiis subglobosis. 

is pretty general in Spxtzhergen; it is peculiar, probably a new species, near i). 
' repensy Biob^? 

^ Braba incam, L., is given as a Spitabergen plant by Dr, J. D* Hooker, in his 
important memoir on the ‘Distribution of Arctic FUiutsi’ Linn. Trans, xxiii. p. 285, 
^ London, 186L—Bn. 
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—Under the bird-cliffs as far as Brandywine Bay, very common. The 
pods are sometimes nearly spherical. This form has been taken for 
C. ojficinalk by Sommerfclt and Vahl. 

Var. proetrata. Minor, 1-3-pollicaris, procurabens, foiiis radi- 
calibus ovatis basi triincatis vel cordatis vel in petiokim decnrrentibus, 
intcgerrimis vel basi iitrinque uuidentatis, caulinis sessilibus oblongis 
subintegris, siliculis ovati-ellipticis snbvenosis.—This variety is the 
d Danica of Solander, Hooker, Vahl, and others; it is also the d 
grmnlandlca of Solander, according to specimens in the Eiks Museum. 
Martin brought it from Spitzbergen in 1758. It is very general on 
all the coasts and islets. 

Var. y. Immgata, Siliculis angiistioribus elliptico-lanceolatis, sub- 
aveniis a var. proslraia dilfert.—On sand near the shore, scarce along 
the north and west. 

I have found transition forms between all these varieties. I have 
consequently reduced to a single species the five hitherto recorded as 
from Spitzbergen. C. officinalis, L., Smflt. and Vahl, belongs to var. 
typica; C, Danica, Solander, Hooker, and Vahl, is var. prostrata, as is 
also Solander’s G. gmnlandlca ; C, Anglica, E. Br. and Smflt., is a 
transition form between var. iypica and var. prostraia. I have re¬ 
tained E. Brown’s name, G, fenestrata, in preference to the older 
Linnean G. grmnlandlca, because E, Brown’s description enabled us 
first unmistakably to recognize the species. 

SiLENACE^, Braun, 

26. Silene acaulis, L,—On sand- and gravel-terraces at the base of 
the mountains, on the northern and western coasts, not very scarce. 
At Magdalena Bay it has been found 2000 ft. above the sea. In flower 
at Treurenburg Bay and Wide Bay early in July, and with ripe seed- 
vessels at Smerenburg Bay 1st September, 

26. Wahlhergella apetala, L., Er. Lychnis apetala, L., Wbg., E, 
Br., Hooker i Melandrium apetalum, Eenzh, Ledeb., Hrtm.-^North¬ 
west coast; also at Hinlopen Strait, but scarce. Past flower on Norse 
Island and Cross Bay at the end of July,* and seed almost ripe at 
Lomme Bay August 24th, and at Ice Sound in September. This 
plant is more downy than the Scandinavian one, but is otherwise like it. 

27. affmis, Pr. Herb. Norm. fasc. 2, n. 36.—At Wide Bay in the 
north. Early in July in flower. This differs from the preceding in 



14*0 iniAKKiiotuMit v\m\ ov Hmmmam. 

its more teiKlcir luibil, irrrei critiiprcsM?^}, iiiirrcnv, not iiiOaied 

cnljx, imd lonL‘;«vr |K‘l:als» Tlu^ S^|)it 7 Jw*rg<‘U plaui in an aiuninL li dif¬ 
fers from !j/efiiik irijhm^ V\. l">an. fig. SI7^1# whicdt Hartman quotes 
us a syuonyiiL 

AusiNAcmK, linrU. 

2B« Sidlarla Edwimkil^ \l, llw ; S, hnfjlpm^ Goldie, var* JiuntUk^ 
Ledel),; S, nltlda. Hooker, in Sesorcsby, in l/inm Trans.; B. kida^ 
llicliards,, in Frank!. Narrative, p. 73B; 8. ("joldie, Hooker, 

according to specimens from Becebey Island, in Arctic America, com¬ 
municated by J. I). Hooker to tbo lliks Museum.—The smooth form 
only is fovnid in Spitsbergen. It is very general on mouuiaiu-sidtjs 
and on islets up to Brandywine Bay and Low IslamL In liower at 
Brandywine Bay, 27tli July, It is very variable in appearance and in 
the form of the leaves. 

^9. S. Bottb., Hartman, Hooker ^ 8, cramlfolium-^ 

Wbg.—North and west, rare; HecIaOove (Parry), Gralmk, Ice Sound, 
and Bellsimd. In flower at Grahuk in the end of July, 

30. QeraHium alpmum^li .—^Very general, whenever the ground, in 
summer, is free from snow. In flower at Brandywine Bay, high above 
the sea, 27tli July; at Augusti Bay, near the snow-line, and at Mag*^ 
dalcna Bay, more than 2000 feet above the sea. At Trenronburg Bay 
it was in flower 26th June, and in the beginning of July its flowers 
were to be seen everywhere. 

This plant varies exceedingly. Tlie most distinct forms arc :— 
a. foliis oblougis vcl elliptico-lanccolatis, cavdc (i-S-pollicari. 

IntifoUum', Hrtm. Herb. N. Fasc. ix. n. 2D. 
y. cmspUosim, nob., which I should consider a good sp(jcii:‘s, but for 
the transition forms. 0. mlgatimi Smflt., b(dongs to tills variety. It 
may be thus characterized:—Cl cmspiiosimi?; caulibus l-S-floris, 
iuferne glaberriinis, superne pubescentibus; foliis inliinis persistenti- 
bus, ovato-ovalibus, obtusis, ssepe quadiifariam imbricatis (ut in 
8axifi\ oppoB'itifolia), glaberrimis vel basi ciliatis, foliis summis late 
ovatis, glabris, ciliatis, bracteis ovatis carinatis, versus apicem margine 
membranaceis, dense ciliatis, caiinaque parce hirsutis; sepalis ovatis, 
-obtusis, apice late membranaceis, petalis calyec 2-3-plo longioribus, 
apice bifidis; capsula ? 

€, empiiosum forms close perennial tufts, 2-3 in. broad and 1-| in. 
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liigh, with smooth stems and branchlets. The flower-stalks are seldom 
higher than 2 inches, and the leaves, compared with the other varieties, 
are very small. On the north coast this is the most abundant variety, 

31. Arenaria cillata, L., Ledeb.—Very rare ; hitherto found only on 
the west coast, at King’s Bay and Ice Sound.—This diifers from the 
plant of Ilussian Lappmark in having larger flowers. 

32. A. Rossii, E. Br. in Parry.—Very rare; coming into flower at 
Augusti Bay, 4th August, and at Lomme Bay. 

33. Ammadmiiapeploides^ (L.), Grin.; Arenariapeplolde&^\i,^ Wbg., 
Hook., DC.; llonokeneya peploldes (Ehrh.), Ledeb,; BaUaniJiHs pe- 
ploides.'^x., Hartm.—On the south-west, at Ice Sound, Nordenskiold, 
185i5. The specimens are prostrate, from 3-4 inches high, and in the 
form of the leaves are near Hartman’s var. ohlongifoUa. 

34. Ahine lljlora^ L.; Arenaria Scandinamcaj Sprg.—On the west 
coast, up to Magdalena Bay, not rare. In flower at Cross Bay, 31st 
July ; Mtigdalena Bay, King’s Bay, and Ice Sound, Nordenskiold. 

35. A. rubella^ Wbg.; Arenaria qiiadrivalns, 11. Br.; A. verna, 
var. 6. glacialk^ Ledeb. FI. Boss. i. 350; A, arctlca^ Smflt. l—As far 
as Brandywine Bay, very general, both oir the north and west, and at 
Hinlopen Straits. In flower on the north-east, lat. 80°, 7th July, 
and at Wide Bay early in July, and afterwards in flower and fruit at 
Lomme Bay, Augusti Bay, Cross Bay, Ice Sound, and on the .southern 
part of Hinlopen Straits. 

36. Sagina nivalis^ (Lindbh), Fr. Herb. Norm. Ease. xii. n. 51; 8. 
intermedia, Fenzl, in Rupr. Flor. Saraojed. p. 25 ; Arenaria empiiosa, 
J. Vahl, Flor. Dan. fig, 2289; Spergnla saginoides, Yalil, Ch. Martins, 
and Hooker.—Very sparingly on the west and north; on the north¬ 
east, lat. 80°, at Treurenberg Bay, Wide Bay, Ice Sound, and Bellsund, 
Nordenskiold. 

Spergnla sagmoides, Sw., which is quoted by Hooker, Vahl, and Ch. 
Martins, for Spitzbergen, no doubt belongs to this species. 

Djryade.f, JBartL 

37. Dry as octopetala, L.—Very common up to Brandywine Bay. 
Reaches the snow-line.. In flower on the north-east, lat. 80°, 7th July. 
Extremely variable in the form of the leaves. In Regel and Tiling’s 

Florula Ajanensis,” published in the Nouv. Mem. de la Soc. Imp. 
des Naturalistes de Moscou, voL xi. p. 81, a variety longifolia oi- 
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D, odopekila^ coniiriou in flrccrilaiul aiul Arctic America, k (li'scinlxul^ 
wliicli is iatennediatc l)o(ivv(Hai that sp(^ci(‘,s and I). Inkprifolla^ Vahl; 
tliGSC authors consider this lattc-r species as only a variety ol' I), oeto>- 
petalcL In the north of Spitzbergcai this vm*. 'kmijifolia ocrnirs very 
g-cnerally, and oftcni in the same tuft with the nonmd form; but I 
never fouiul it with such entini Inavc's as the (ir{anda,U(l 1). integnJoUa, 
altliongli tln^y wen‘. oftmi (piitc as narrow, I agree, mwerilieless, in 
ilie opinion of Messrs. Ih^gcl and 'filing, that ./h wlegriJoUa is otdy a 
variety of 2). odopdala^ L., pccnliar to Greenland and the Archipelago 
of America, 

38. l^olentllla pidchella^ 11. Br.; Lehrn. Ilcvis. ih)tent. p. 36; P. 
Kdlkiid, Smflt.—West and north, nithcsr rare. Treiirenburg Bay, in 
flower 7th July ; Lomme Bay,past flowering 3SrdAugust; Icc JSoimd 
and Bellsund, Nordenskiold. 

39. P. maculaiat (PouiTct), Lehm. Ilcvis, Potent, p. 119; P. Salk-- 

burgemk, Hcenke, Ledeh., Trauv.; P. llall, Pil see. Lehm. 

—1 foot high at King’s Bay, in Aaigust. 

40. P. nivea, L., Lelmi. Bevis. Potent, p. 165, Hrtm.—Tory rare on 
the west and north; Trenrenburg Bay, llecla Cove, W. J. Hooker, in 
Parry; south-westcni coast, Ice Sound, Nordenskiold, 1858. Nortlens- 
kiold’s specimens are 5-7 inches liigh, and the leaves silver-wMte below. 

41. P. emargimda^ Pursh ; Lehm. Rev. Potent, p. 101,—Pretty ge¬ 
neral up to Seven Island, Nordenskiold, Extends to the snow-lino, 
and was gathered at Magdalena Bay, 2000 feet above the sea. In 
flower on the north-east, lat. 80°, July 7tli; at Wide Bay, July 12lh ; 
at Brandywine Bay, July 27th ; past flower in August and Sciiicmbt^r, 
Lomme Bay, Magdalena Bay, and Icc Sound. ^ 

SAXXFKAGB/n, JuSS, 

42. Baxffraga Ueracifolia^ Waldst. ot Kit. El. D. 235L—Rather 
rare, and as yet only found on the west at Magdalena Bay, 300 feet 
above tlie sea; at King’s Bay, in August, the plants were 12 inches in 
height; Ice Sound and Bellsund, Nordenskiold. It grows among the 
loose stones on the mountain-sides. 

43. S, nivalis, L., Wbg*., De Cand.—Yery general on the west, iiortli, 
and east (Hinlopen Straits.), on the mountain-sides; Aiigusti Bay, 600 

* Sedum Rhodiota, De Cand., is recorded for Spitzbergeu by Dr, J. D, Hooker, 
Linn. Trans, ixiii. p. 291. 
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feofc above tlic sea; on the nortli-east, lat. 80°, and at Treiirenburg Bay» 
in flower Otli July; at Brandywine Bay, 27th July; and still in flower, 
1st September, in Smerenburg. Specimens from Advent Bay are 10 
inches high,— S. nivalis, y.. tenuis, Wbg., Augusti Bay, 600 feet above 
sea, and Wide Bay. 

44. S. foliolosa, E. Br., Hook.; S, stellaris, v. comosa, Be Cand.; 
Ledeb. EL D. 2354 ; Hrtm.—On the west coast rather rare, on the 
north very rare; Treurenburg Bay, Elecla Cove, Barry ; Smerenburg, 1st 
September, without a flower; King’s Bay, Cross Bay, Ice Sound, and 
Bcllsund. It is not found high above the sea-level, but prefers mossy 
terraces sheltered by the naountains. 

The true S', stellaris, L., is not found in Spitzbergen. 

45* S.. oppositifoUa, L.—Abundant, in small tufts, on sand and 
gravel; Walden Island, Parry; Seven Island, Nordenskiold ; it is also 
found on the niouutains in the north as high as 1000 feet above the 
sea, at which height eternal ice and snow generally begins. 

I first gathered it in flower at Treurenburg Bayou the 25 th of June, 
and I observed it still in flower in September. Before leaving Ein- 
marken, I found this Saxifrage in flower on the 9 th of May, at 
Carlso, lat. 70° N. 

46. S. Jlagellaris, (Sternb.), E, Br.; El. D. 2353; EL B. Am. i. tab. 
87, flg. B.—Sparingly up to Brandywine Bay, on clayey sand and 
gravel, mostly at the base of the mountains, but also some 700-800 
feet above the sea, near the snow-line, at Augusti Bay. The first 
flowei's were seen, 7th July, at Treurenburg Bay and on the north-east, 
lat. 80°. Like the other Saxifrages, this species was in flower to the 
end of August. 

47. S. Eircuius, L.—Eather scarce on the west and at Hinlopen 
Strait (Lomme Bay and Augusti Bay), but not yet found on the north. 
Eouncl cluefly on the lowest terraces near the sea, which are washed by 
snow-water from the mountains. Hinlopen Strait, in flower all August, 
and at Ice Sound in September. 

48. S. amides, L.—Eare, but growing further north and higher on 
the mountain-sides than B. Eirculiis. Treurenburg Bay, Hecla Cove, 
Parry. Grows, like the last species, in tufts on mossy spots on the moun¬ 
tain-sides, which are always kept damp by the snow-water. Cross Bay, 
in flower 31st July; Lomme Bay 24th August, 2-300 ft. above the sea. 

49. /S, cernua, L.—Very common wherever the ground is free, from 
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snow ill sniuiiwr. It ^rown in (^vnrv kitui of soil, hxii ikriv^^s Ije.Bt 
ttiuier ilic bircl-oliHs, wlioro it fonns small tufts indict in {!ia» 
metor* and rcadms a lun^lit of \i) inches s the cotniuon lujight is 5“"b 
inches. In llowcr at Tretirenhurg Ihiy Oth July^ and there seen 
flowm'iug all summer. Walden Islamh Ihirry ; Seven Islandj lai. 8(f N., 
1000 ft. above the w‘n, Nordeimklilhl. 

50. rwiikrL^^ ]'u.~Prt4ty general up in Brandywine Bay and 
Seven Islaml (Nordeuskibld), and on tin? mountain-sides to the snow¬ 
line. In ilower J uly 1 st^ at Treurenburg Bay, and aftcrwa,r(ls during the 
whole summer. Growing in wet moss, it is precisely like the Euro¬ 
pean plant; but on gravelly and wet soil, it forms low (I inch high) 
and close tufts, unlike the ordinary form in outward appearance, but 
not differing essentially from it. A remarkable form is tlic var. 
borea^ IL Br. in Parry, wliich is not very rare on the north coast and 
at Ilinlopen Strait. 

51. S. empiiosa^ L.; 8, grmnlmdlca, S.tmijlora, 11, Br.—General on 
the coasts and islands up to Brandywine Bay; Walden Island, Parry; 
and Seven Island, Nordanskiold. The ordinary form in the north is 
8. mi/ora, E. Br., which forms close tufts 3-4 inches in diameter, and 
is found extending from the shore to the snow-line. At Magdalena 
Bay the typical plant was gathered 2000 ft, above the sea. At Treur¬ 
enburg Bay it flowered July 2nd, and continued in flower till Sep¬ 
tember. 

52. CJmjBoapUnitm aUcrni/olium^ L., var. iekmidr/m, Tamd.; Tli. 
Pries, Bot. Notiser, 1858, p. 193.—Only met witliyct, ami but raredy, 
on the west coast at Bellsiuid, Ice Sound, and King’s Bay. flhe fruit 
was nearly ripe, 15th August, at King’s Bay. 

SVNANTnEllBiE, Mick 

53. Arnica alphia, Murr. Lcdeb.; A, angudifoUa^ PL I), 1524; J, 
montam, /3. Linn. Wbg. PL L, p. 210.—With a single flower, some¬ 
times with two or three; more than a foot high, the Spitzbergen 
plants are more beautiful and luxuriant than any we have seen on 
the mountains of Scandinavia. In full flower at Ice Sound, Green 
.Harbour, some hundred feet above the sea, as well as on the plains 
southward of the entrance to Ice Sound in the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember'. 

54. Bfigeron imiJloru$y L,; M. erioce^Jmhs^ J. Vahl; PL D, 2299 ; 
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B. pulcJielliis, TlnalascJiJcensls^ DO., Jide Lccleb. PL R.; Vahl.—Tliis 
differs from the Scandixiaviaii plant in the more pointed involucre scales, 
and in its greater hairiness; but as these are variable characters in the 
Scandinavian as well as in the North American specimens which I have 
seen, I have referred this plant to the same species, especially as it 
agrees with the B. unijlorus of Herb. Norm. 8. n. 3. 

Pound only as yet on the west as far as Magdalena Bay, reaching to 
800-1000 feet above the sea. In flower at Cross Bay, August 10, 
and at Ice Sound in September. Attains a height of five inches, and 
has both white and red flowers. 

55. Nardosmia frigida, (L.), Hooker, Ledeb., De Cand ,—Timilago 
frigida^ L.; Beiasites frigida, Pr., Hrtm.—^Eare on the west. Leaves 
(1-1 “ 2 ' inches in diameter) only were gathered at King’s Bay in August. 
Leaves were also brought from Ice Sound by Nordenskiold in 1858. 

56. Taraxacum palustre, (Lm.), PL D. 1708 ; T. Scerzoneray Bei- 
cherib., sec. Trautveller, in Middend. Sibir. Eeise, i. 2, p. 40.—Like 
the figure quoted, except that the leaves are not so deeply lobed. 
Pries’s T. paliidrCi Herb. Norm. fasc. 13, n. 29, has the leaves more 
entire, and only half the size of our Spitzbergen plant. King’s Bay, 
past flowering 18th August; Cross Bay. 

57. T pliymaiocarpim^ Vahl, PL D. 2298.—Grows sporadically 
along the whole western and northern coasts. Wide Bay, in flower 
10th July; in fruit 23rd August at Lomme Bay; Cross Bay and Ice 
Sound, and at Hecla Cove, Parry. 

BORAGINEiE, XmB, 

58. Mertemia Be Cand., Ledeb.; Ihilmonaria marl- 

tima, L.—Small specimens, 2-3iiiches high, from the shore at Ice Sound, 
0. Torell, 1588. 

PoLEMONIACEiE, Jim. 

59. Bolemoniim pulchellum^ (Bunge), Ledeb. PL Boss.; P. hiimile, 
W. Cham., Linnsea, vi. p. 552; P. cmraleum, v. humile. Hook. PL B. 
Amer, ii. p. 71; P. cm'uleum^ v. nanunn^ Hook. Linn. Trans, xiv. 

® p. 377.—At Ice Sound, Green Harbour, in September almost out of 
flower; 4-6 inches high. 

Pbrsonatje, Linn. 

60. Pedicularis Mrsnta^ L., Wbg., Hook., Ledeb.—Scattered along 
the west, north, and east (Hinlopen Strait) coasts. Wide Bay, in 

VOL. II. [may 1, 1864.] L 
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flower July; Ma^'dalcJim Bay (H-9 iuehes long), Ati^nisti Bay^ 
and Icc Sound, in fruit in the cud of August and the begiiming of 
Sepiend)cr. 

hduciNmn, Jfffis. 

fU. Androim4ai(drmjOHti, L., Wl,>g., Hook,, lh\ ; Cassiopn idrngona, 
Don, De Cand., Ledcb.—On Baud and gravel along the west, north, 
and east coasts, l)iii scarce. At lionnno Hay, 6(H) feet above the sea ; 
Treurenburg Bay, in flower 4th July, and Wide Bay 12th July. 

Emuetre^., NutL 

f)2. Mmipelrnn nipirmn, L., Bcdlsund, Vahl, and Ch. Martitis. 

Polygon Kite, J/m. 

63. Poli/gonum mmparmn^ L.—Very gtuiend, on spots of ricli soil, 

as far as Brandywine Bay, lliscs 600 feet above the sen, under Int. 
80°. The typical plant is most common on the west, but on tlie north 
the var. Wbg, Wide Buy, in flower 14th July; Augusti 

Buy, 4th August; but past flowering in the end of July, on Norse Is¬ 
land, and in the beginning of August at Magdalena and Cross Bays. 

[63*. IQmUjia Islandicay L.—On the west coast, 0. Torell, 1858.] 

64. Oxpria digym, (L.), Campd.; Riimex digymis, L,; Rhmm di- 
gymm, Wbg.; Oxyrla reuiformk, Hook.—In similar localities with P. 
viviparim, but more general and with a wider range, being found 
wherever the moss has formed a suitable soil. S(*.vcn Island, and on 
the mountain-sides to the snow-line, Nordenskiold. Geiuindly 3“-5 
inches high, with root-leaves y inch in diameter; but on riclier spots, 
under lat. 80°, it attains a height of 8 inches, with root-leaves 1-1 i' 
inches broad. Treurenburg Bay, in flower 28th June; in the begin¬ 
ning of July it was generally in bloom. 

Saltcjne,®. 

65. Salix reticulata, L.—Bellsund, Vahl; his specimens are in the 
Riks Museum. The leaves are very small, being about | inch broad. 

66. B. polaru, Wbg. El. Lap, 261, tab. xiii. fig. 1; B. herhacm, SoL, 
Hooker, in Parry.—^This Willow is found wherever moss or soil covers 
the I'ock. The stem is generally not more than 1 line in diameter, 
though rarely, under very favourable conditions, it may be found as 
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thick as one’s little finger, with large leaves (f of an inch broad) and 
branches as thick as the ordinary stems. 

One of the most common plants found in the extreme north-west 
islands, and on the highest mountains, as far as vegetation is possible. 
Blooming branchlets were seen at Treurenbnrg Bay, in the end of 
June and throughout the summer. 

{The remainder in our next numher^ 


THE GENUS ASCOBOLUS, 

WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THE BRITISH SPECIES. 

By M. C. Cooke. 

This genus has of late received so many additions, that it becomes 
numerically important, and through the successful investigations of 
Messrs. Broome and Currey, of considerable interest to the British 
mycologist. In Eries’s Syst. Myc. only 11 species are enumerated, 
whilst the present number is not less than 84. Eor the species added 
since the publication of Fries’s work, wc are indebted to the Rev. 
M, J. Berkeley for 1, to Beccari for 1, to Preuss for 2, to Mr. Currey 
for 3, and to the brothers Croium for 14. 

According to our present knowledge, the genus would appear to be 
essentially European, one species only {A, furfurama, P.) having been 
recorded as occurring beyond this limit, viz. in Chili, and that one of the 
most common of European forms. In Europe the species seem to be 
confined to the countries of the west; all those discovered by the 
Messrs. Crouan having been found near Brest, and 4 others of the 
new species in Great Britain. Of the 34 species, 16 ai'e British, and 
3 of these are at present peculiar to the United Kingdom, whilst 13 
are found also on the Continent. These remarks may not however 
long remain true, for it is exceedingly probable that a wider range will 
be ascertained for the distribution of the genus when the minute fungi 
® of Eastern Europe, as well as of the rest of the world become better 
known. Recently Mr. Currey detected Ms A, Bmcliatinm on old 
leather from the Simplon, and the other species, first found by him, 
will also probably soon be found elsewhere in Europe. 

A large number of the species enumerated have their natural habitat 

h % 
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on tlic excrcmc^iit of varlons animals^ a few only an*- foniul on plants, 
and two on old 'nig‘s or l?*alln;r. 

External featun*s liavc In,uni t.akeu lulvani.nj^o of t,o arrange tlie wunri- 
bers of the genus in the following synopsis, in |'m‘f(‘ren(!e to a sole- re¬ 
gard to the inieroscopieal struetnre or disposition of the fruit. How¬ 
ever important such featun^s may be in the detennination of species, 
tliey exmld vseareely havi^ liecn ma<le satisfaetorily nvailabli^ in the sub¬ 
division of the genus* The ocmirrenec of sixtiuni sporidia in each mms 
in Jscobolm aewdecMporm^ and of thirty4,wo in A, Pdklkrli is not 
without importance. The expulsion of the spores in Kemrni in 
a mass enclosed in a special inner membrane doiss not appdir to l)e 
confined to that species, but will probably lie found to be very gi’iioral 
throughout the genus. 

In rendering this synopsis as comjihde as it is, I am indebted to 
the courteous assistance of Messrs. Currey and Broome, for details ami 
drawings of the fructification of several species* 

Asoobolxjs, Pm. 

Ecceptacle orbicular, marginate. Disk patellmforra, Asci exploded 
{Berk, Outl. p. 374). 

I. Echinat^. — B^ternally spwy^ hairy or papillose» 

1. A, porphyrosporiis, Fr, 

2. A. pulcherrimus, Grouan. 

3. A. papillatus, Walk. 

II. EuiiFUROSiE. — Fjxtermlly farfuraceous or mealy. 

^ StipUate. 

4. A. lignatilis, A. and 8. 

Sessile. 

5. A. farfuraceus, Pm. 

6. A. viridis, Oiirr. 

Immersed. 

7. A. immersus, Fers. 

8. A. spliaericus, Pretm. 

III. TjM^JQtKXM.-^Exiernally smooth^ with or without a ciliated 
mar yin. 

^ SuhstipUate. 

9. A. denudatus, Fr. 
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Sessile. 

f Margin ciliaie or lohed. 

10. A. ciliatus, Schn. 

11. A. itisignis, Crouan. 

12. A. vinosus, Berk. 

13. A. Crouarii, Cooke (//. miniatus^ Cr., non Preiiss.) 

ff Margin entire. 

"14. A. glabei'j Bers. 

15. A. carneiis, Bers. 

16. A. cincreus, Crouan. 

17. A. florug'ineus, Br. 
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18. A. granuliforinis, Crouan. 

19. A. microscopicus, Crouan. 

20. A. argenteus, Curr. 

21. A. albiclus, Crouan. 

22. A. pilosiis, Br. 

23. A, macrosporus, Crouan. 


24. A. Kerverni, Crouan. 

25. A. sexdecimsporiis, Crouan. 
.26. A. Pelletieri, Crouan. 


27. A. testaceus, Wallr, 

28. A, saccliariniis, B. and Curr. 

29. A. Crec’Iiquemiltii, Cromn. 

30. A. immarginaius, Beccari. 

31. A. miniatns, Breuss. 

32. A. coccineus, Crouan. 

33. A. Brassicso, Crouan. 

34. A. Trifolii, Bernh. 

Descriptions of the species found in this country are appended. 
Several of the new species found by the brothers Crouan around Brest 
were detected in this country last autumn by Mr. C. E. Broome, speci¬ 
mens of which have been added by him to the herbarium of the British 
Museum. It is not improbable that others may yet be met with in 
parts of the country beyond the range of Mr. Broome’s excursions. 
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Two of the species found by Mr. Cxirrcy arc now described by him 
for the first time. 

BIUTISII SPKCIES. 

5. Ascobolus FUiiFUiiAGEUS, Pm*. ; sessilc, slightly 
concave, brown or greenish, externally furfiiraceons ; asci 
clavate, with an inner separable inembranG; sporidia al- 
inoud-shapcd, biseriate rugose, ainethyst-purple. 

Pers. Ohs. i. t. 4. f. 3 ; Fr. Sys. iVlyc. ii. p. 103 ; 

Grev. FI. Ed. p.426 ; Sc. Crypt. FI, t. 307 ; Berk. Eng. 

FI, V. p. 209 ; Outl. p. 374 ; Currey, Linn. Trans, xxiv. 
t. XXV. f. 9, 10 ; Cooke, Ind. Fung. n. 1888. Tezka 
siercoraria, Bull. t. 376, 538, f. 4; Sow. t. 18, 389. 
f. 3-“6 ; With. iv. p. 309. P. fusca, Bolt. t. 109, f. 2 ; 

With. X. p. 309. P. violacea, Belli. 658. P. p 

lluds. FL Ang. 637 *, With. iv. p. 313. 

On cow-dung, all the year. Very common. 

Pig. 1. Ascus and sporidia: magnified, 

6. Ascobolus viridis, Oiirr, ; sessile, plane or very slightly con¬ 
cave, of a dark, dingy, yellowish-green colour, externally very furfura- 
ceous, almost tomentose ; sporidia elliptic-acuminate, rugoso-striato, 
amethyst purple. 

Glut, in Linn. Trans, xxiv. p. 154, 1863 ; Cooke, Ind. Fung. Brit, 
n. 1889. 

On clay ground, Tlanham woods, near Bristol October 15, 1861. 
(P. Carrey,) Leigh wood, Bristol, September, 1848. (G. B, Broome.) 

9. Ascobolus oenudatus, Pr.; gregarious, yellow¬ 
ish-green, smooth, turbinate, substipitate; disk plane. 

[As{‘i clavate; paraphyses simple; sporidia eight, violet- 
coloured when mature, irregularly rugose, ovate or elliptic, 
0*0007~0'0008 in. long.] 

Fries, Sys. Myc., ii. p. 164. 

On old fir-poles {Fries), On the ground attached to 
little roots, etc. Marlborough Forest. October 15, 

1863 {C. B. Broome). 

Fig. 2. Ascus, sporidia, and paraphysis : magnifiied. 

10. Ascobolus ciliatus, Scinn ,; sessile, subhemi- 
spherical, smooth, orange; disk plane; margin swollen, white, fringed 
with white hairs s asci large; sporidia broadly elliptic. 
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Schmidt, Myc. Hefte, i. p. 90; Pers, Myc. Eiir. i. p, 340; Pr. Sys. 
Myc. ii. p. 164s Berk. Eng. El. v. p. 209; Ontl. p. 374; Cooke, 
Index, Euiig. Brit. ii. 1891. 

On cow-dnng. Autumn. 

12. Ascobolus vinosus, B. ; sessile, at first globose, then de¬ 
pressed, smooth, dull purple, orifice laciniate; asci nearly linear, 
thickest at their tips. Sporidia elliptical, rugose, at first colourless 
then purple, eventually brown, O'0008 to 0*0009 inch long. 

Berk. Eng. Flora, v. p. 209 ; Outl. p. 374 ; Cooke, Ind. Eung. 
Brit. n. 1890. 


On rabbit-dung. 

12. Ascobolus Cuotjani; colour of minium, sessile, fleshy, 
smooth, first urccolate, then hemispherical; hymeniain flat, 
surrounded by a more or less incised, soft, white, membra¬ 
naceous frill; asci wide, straight or incurved, enclosing 
eight round sporidia, each one having a large nucleus in the 
centre, surrounded by a circle of smaller ones; paraphyses 
filamentous, simple or forked, tbickened at the apex, and 
much longer than the asci ; receptacle composed of round 
or oval cellules, very small, closely packed, intermixed with 
articulated, hyaline, anastomosing, or confluent filaments. 

yiscoholm ndniedus, Grouan (non Preuss), Ann. des Sc. 
Nat. 1858, vol, x. p. 197. t. 13, f. I 44-47. 

On the eartli, amongst small mosses. Autumn. {C. B. 
Broomed) 

14g. 3. Ascus, sporidia, and parapliyaes ; magnified 120. 

I have altered the specific name miniatm, as it was pre¬ 
viously employed by Preuss for a diflerent species 
(Liimsea, 1851, p. 147). Nearly half the number 
of species described and recorded at the present time 
are due to the investigations of the Messrs. Crouan, 
of Brest. 

14. Ascobolus glabeb, Bers.; sessile, minute, 
smooth, shining, somewhat convex, marginate, 
colour variable from white or orange to vinous- 
brown ; asci nearly equal; sporidia at first hya¬ 
line, then amber-coloured, at length deep violet, 
reticulated, 0*0009-0*001 in. long. 




Fig, 4. 
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Pers. Obs. i t. 4. f. 7; Byn. p. 607; Pr. Bys. Myo, ii. p. 164^ 
Berk. Eng. EL v. p. 209 ; OiitL p. 374; Cooke, fnd. Euug. Brit. ii. 
1892. 

On cow-dinig. iVntmnu, (Berk,) On rabbits’ dung. Autumn, 
1863. Batliford and Ascot. (G, E, Broome) 

Pi". 4. A.SCUS mul saoritUa, with sjH)ritliuiu still further magnified. 

15. Ascobolits garnbus, Fern,; gregarious, minute, sessile, plane, 
immarginate, smooth, Hesh-coloured. 

Pers, Syn. p. 676 ; Er. Sys. Myc. ii. p. 165 ; Ihirk. OutL Euug. p. 
374 ; Cooke, Ind. Eiing. Brit. n. 1894. 

On cow-dung. Autumn. 

17. Ascobolus iEUUGiNBUS, Fr,; grcgarious, sessile, nearly plane, 
marginate, smooth, greenish. 

Eries, Obs. ii. p. 310 ; Sys. Myc. ii. p. 164. /i, mm'ginatm^ Sehurn. 

Saell. ii. p. 437. 

On horse-dung. August. Mr. Broome finds an Ascobolus near 
Bath, which he considers to be this species. 

18. Ascobolus gbanulifoumis, Oroaan ; sessile, 
spherical, pale yellow-ochre, translucent, opaque in the 
centre, smooth; asci very small, wide, enclosing eight, 
hyaline, oval sporidia; paraphyses colourless, thickened 
into a club-shape at their apex; receptacle formed by 
an anastomosing, reticulated, filamentous tissue of an 
extreme tliinncss. 

Croiian, in Ann. dcs Sc. Nat. 1858, vol. x. p. 196. 
t. 13. f. 27- 31. 

Common on cow-clung, in Octobcu- and November, 5. 

1863. (a E, BrooTde) 

Pig. 6. Ascus, sporidia, aud paraphysis: maf/iiyifidVK}, 

20. Ascobolus atigenteus, Omr,; 
gregarious, exceedingly minute, barely 
visible to the naked eye, siibpyriforin, of 
a silvery-white colour; sporidia elliptical, 
colourless, 0*0005 inch long. 

E. CiUTey, in litt. 

On cow-dung, Eltham. November, 6. 

1863. (a E, Broome) 

Pig. 6. Asci and sporidia: magnified 430. 
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23. Ascobolus macuosporus, Orotian; very 
small, of a clear grecnisli-yellow, smooth, subcylin- 
dric gr hemispherical; hymenixim flat; asci large 
and wide, enclosing eight, very large, ovoid spori- 
dia, surrounded by a wide hyaline membrane, pur¬ 
ple-violet ; pnraphyses colourless, filiform; recep¬ 
tacle small, the cellules which compose it anasto¬ 
mose and form a reticulated tissue. 

Crouan, in Ann. des Sc. Nat. 1857, voL vii. p. 

74, t. 4, 5-8. 

On old cow-dung in the environs of Brest. j'ig. 7 . 
{Grouan.) On sheep and horse dung. Autumn, 1863. Batheaston. 
((7. M. Broome.) 

Eig. 7 . Ascus, sporidia, and paraphyses: magnified 120, 

24. Ascobolus KEllVERNI,(7ro«^^?^; very small 

inch diameter), line golden-yellow, sessile, hemispherical, 
sometimes subcylindrical; hymenium flat or convex; 
asci wide, incurved, enclosing eight elliptical spores, first 
white, then rosy, and finally of a beautilhl violet, disposed 
at the summit of the ascus, in an oblong mass, enclosed 
in a hyaline membrane; paraphyses simple, filiform, a 
little thickened at their summit, and of a yellow colour; 
receptacle composed of a thin filamentous tissue, anasto¬ 
mosing in a reticulated manner. Fig- 8. 

Crouan, in Ann. des Sc, Nat. 1858, vol. x. p. 193. t. 13. f. B 7-11. 

In small groups upon old cow-dung. Bathford. October, 1863. 
{O. B. Broome.) 

Fig. 8. Ascus, sporidia, and paraphyses : magnified 120. 

25. Ascobolus SEXi>EciMSPORUs,Orc%(a;^/ white, then 
whitish-grey, at length of a clear yellowish-white, minute, 
sessile, hemispherical; hymenium flat or slightly convex; 
asci small, wide, enclosing sixteen, ovoid, hyaline spores; 
paraphyses numerous, colourless, simple or branched be¬ 
low, straight or curved at the apex, where they are a little 
thickened; receptacle non-gelatinous, composed of veiy 
small hexagonal cellules. 

Crouan, in Ann. des Sc. Nat. 1858, vol. x. p. 195. t. 9. 

13. f.E 21-26. 
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In marslics, on tlio tlroppinp^s of oows ami liorsc!?, 
Bristol. October, 18(53. (O'. 7]roomc\) 

Pig, 9. Asciis, aporidia, and parnphyscs: magnified 120. 

28. Ascobolus SACCiiAUiKlfs, .B. andOiir?\; scat¬ 
tered or crowded; disk almost hemispherical when 
yoimg, afterwards expanded and plane, of a roddisli- 
pink, or salmon colour, when dry paler towards the 
margin; plant attached at the base by white downy 
threads; liymeninm somewdiat glistening, looking as 
if sprinkled with niiinite particles of brown sugar j 
sporidia elliptical, colourless, 0*0007 to 0*0008 Inch, 
long. 

B. CmTcy,m litt.; Berk. Outl. p. 374; Cooke, Ind. 
Bung, n. 1895. ^ 

On old leather, and also on old rag. Chisclhurst 
Kent. (jP, Carrey.) 

Fig. 10. Ascus and sporidia: magnified 430. 

34. Ascobolus tbifolii, Bernh. ; sessile, epi- 
phyllous, minute, rather plane, smooth, pale yellow. 
Sporidia elliptical, rather minute, sometimes with a 
nucleus at each end. 


ll'anhain, near 



Fig. 10. 


Biv. Bernh. St. Ear. t, 6. f. 3; Fr. Sys. Alyc. ii. p. 165; Desmss. 
n. 520; Berk. Eng. Fi. v. p. 209 ; Outl, p. 374 ; Cooke, Ind. Fung, 
Brit. n. 1893. 

On living clover-lcavcs. 


COEBESPONDENGB. 

Calluna vulgaris in Neufoundlmid, 

Gilasmmn, 12lh Aprils 1864. 

When I road the note from * Silliraan’s *Totirnal ’ by Asa Cray, quoted in 
the ‘lotwnal of Botany’ for January, 1863, relative to tlie common Ling, 
Calluna mlgaris^ having been lately discovered in the State of Massaohnsetti, 
with the further notice that Do la Bylaie had at an earlier date mentioned it as 
a native of FTewfoundland, I intended to send yon a note confirming the cor¬ 
rectness of the latter part of the sentence, hut, like more good intentions, it was 
not carried out at the proper time, and consequently lost sight of. I have, 
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however, been again reminded of the circumstance, hy seeing in the last num¬ 
ber of the ‘Natural History Review’ a short article on the same subject, by 
II. 0, Watson. I shall therefore, without more delay, endeavour to record my 
story, which establishes the fact that our common Ling Heath is found in 
Newfoundland. 

In the year 1852 Mr. Ensor, of Dublin, brought to me from Newfoundland 
a number of plants of Sarmcenia jpurpurea^ and along with them two tufts of 
the common Ling Heath, which he told me grew in considerable quantities on a 
boggy part of his property, near to the place where he had dug out the plants 
of Sarracenia. I had the Newfoundland Heaths planted, one of which luchily 
grew', and is still living in this garden. It is w'hat we would call a slender- 
growing variety if found in Britain, and what is more remarhahle, either from 
being long accustomed to be covered with snow in winter, or from being naturally 
more tender, it is constantly nipped on the points of its shoots by frosts; be¬ 
sides, the foliage gets browned from some cause, wlidst Irish x>lants growing near 
it remain unscathed.- D. Moore. 


The Horticultural Society's Frizes for County Herbaria, 

The Council of the Horticultural Society offers prize medals for the best 
county-coUeotions of dried British plants, as reported in the ‘Journal of 
Botany,’ No. XV. p. 96. These prizes are stated to be “ for the encom'agemeut 
of the study of scientific botany amongst all classes.” This avowed purpose 
can hardly be hold otherwise than a commendable and desirable end to be at¬ 
tained, whatever may be thought of the means by which it is sought to be 
effected. 

Professor Babington decidedly objects to the prizes, ou grounds sufficiently 
explained by himself on page 121 of the succeeding number of the Jounial 5 
namely, on account of the tendency which prizes so offered must have towards 
causing the extirpation of our rarest plants. No doubt the great majority of 
scientific botanists will concur with Professor Babington in deprecating any 
such encouragement to extirpation, if this must be expected as a probable con¬ 
sequence. The Professor appears to assume that “ best ” collections wiU be 
understand to mean those which contain cxam^^les of the rarest or moat local 
speciesand that is undoubtedly the usual reading of tlie adjective when ap¬ 
plied to herbariums. 

But is there no modification or middle course which may still educe the 
good results expected from the offer of these prizes, and yet avoid the ill con¬ 
sequences apprehended ? It seems easy enough to hit upon a plan which will 
suit the dilemma, by keeping the good and eliminating the ill tendencies. Sup¬ 
pose that the prizes are offered for a fixed number (say 300 or 400) of the 
commoner species of the county; the tests of goodness being the completeness 
and condition of the specimens, the correctness of their nomenclature, etc.; but 
rare or very local species not being counted at all, or (better) expressly for¬ 
bidden. Common plants are just as suitable for botanical study as rarities, 
even more suitable for young botanists. And as common plants are attainable 
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with small samifloo of timojind mom\V,a Inrpror nnniboi* of coaipoiitors would ho 
encOiiragocl among the employed chisscvs few of whom conld Hparo tluj l.imo and 
outlay that would bo ncodlosaly oxpoudod in making complel.o oollcciioiiH of 
rarities for tracts so largo as a whole county. 

Notwithstanding tlio mention of *hill classes,” it is presumed that ilic }n‘i55os 
must be chiefly intended to stimulate young gardeners, and perhaps others of 
similar social position, to acquire some kuowlcKlgc of technitail botany. It is 
not likely that more advanced or professed botanists would care to receive such, 
prizes ; and it may bo added, without wishing to sxiggost oOeusivo compari¬ 
sons by the remark, that young botanists, in the social position of gcutlenion, 
would bo little likely to become conqaditors for ilunn. If they sboidd 
so, liowcver, witli time atul money at command, what would bo ibe cbatices of 
successful competition on the part of cmjdoycd gardeners and otliors able to 
spare little of either ? 

As to the prizes for “ new species found growing in the ITnited Kingdom,” 
it is to bo feared tliat such prizes will tend to introduce foreign spccu^s, quite as 
much as the other prizes will tend to extirpate naiivo spc(des, unless much 
caution bo used in awarding the medals. IIjsweti' C. Watbojj. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

English Botany^ Zrd edition. Edited by J. T. Boswell Syme, E.L.S., 
the popular portion by Mrs. Lankester. Yols. I. and IT. London; 
Hardwicke. 

We have already (YoL I. p. 26) devoted a few pages to the explana¬ 
tion of tlie general method according to which tlic new edition of ‘ En¬ 
glish Botany’ is planned, and, now that the cud of the second volume 
is reached, it seems to be a suitable tiiiic to fulfil our promise of re¬ 
turning to the work with a view of speaking more pariicmlarly ixispeei- 
ing points of detail. The two volumes arc made np of fourt(U‘.n mouiiily 
issues, and carry ns to the end of TlMlam!ijhTmi\i\^\\(X\\\^ll(>x 
and Bolycarpon, For the whole of Europe, Nyman’s * Sylloge’ enume¬ 
rates under the subclass rather less than 3 00 genera, and on tlie average 
rather more than 8 species to a genus,* and for Britain the 'London 
Catalogue’ makes mention of 89 genera and 269 species, inclusive of 
several manifest introductions. 

- As the work proceeds, what indeed was manifest from the beginning 
becomes fully apparent, how inncli cause all who are intorcated in tlie 
progress of British botany have to congratulate themselves that the 
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editorsliip of tlio scientific portion of tlie new series lias fallen into the 
hands of Mr. Syme. He has been so placed that he has had excellent 
opportunities of studying the plants of different parts of Britain, both 
in a living and dried state. He knows well the recent Continental 
Floras, not only Koch, and Fries, and Grenier and Godron, but also 
Jordan and Boreau, and the beautiful illustrated volumes of Reichen- 
bach. He has studied with care the plants of continental Europe of 
which he has had dried specimens at command; and he has duly read 
the ^ Cybele Britannica,’ and pays it the only kind of compliment which 
is really worth anything, by habitually using it. 

The principal novelty of the book is the adoption, in classifying 
forms of plants according to their degree of distinctiveness, of an in¬ 
termediate stepping-stone between the variety and the species of full 
rank, and it is a plan which has several manifest advantages. The 
fault of Mr. Bentham’s method of treating the British flora is, that by 
ignoring all forms and combinations of forms which he himself cannot 
readily define and characterize, he sacrifices real truth of nature for the 
sake of mere artificial symmetry of classification, and of mere conveni¬ 
ence of conventional expression. The fault of Messieurs Jordan and 
Boreau’s plan is, that they place combinations of extremely unequal 
value upon an equality with one another, and thus they also violate 
the real truth of nature. It seems to us that the best work which 
these latter authors have done is one that they have done unconsciously 
their labours have helped us very much to understand the real na¬ 
ture of what we call species, their books having especially tended 
to force into prominence the amount of difference that there is between 
species ” as differently treated, a point which Mr. Watson had in¬ 
sisted upon so sti'ongly, and elucidated so clearly in the fourth volume 
of the 'Cybele.’ Mr. Syme, as has been explained already, adopts three 
grades of classification subordinate to genus, which he calls variety, 
subspecies, and species ; his variety being somewhat more than equal 
to the " species” of the French analysts, his subspecies being nearly 
equal to the " species” of BahingtoiTs 'Manual,’ and his species of full 
rank being considerably less than equal to a " species” of Bentham’s 
* Handbook; ’ and the result, as practically expressed in these two 
volumes is, we think, a more real and fuller expression of the truth of 
nature in this matter than has been attained by any other author. 

It is hardly needful, after what has been already said, to adduce any 
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fuitlier illustrations bearing npou this point. We give in pn^ference 
a list of tlic plants whicli liavc beeti drawn afresli or figured for the first 
time by Mr, J. E. Sowe.rby for this edition, and by Mr. J. W. Salter, 
for VoL V. of the Supplcnumt to Faig. Eotnriy, the plates of which, 
when necessary, arc previously published here. 


Thalictnmi alpinuni. 

T. mhniH. 

T. Koclui. 

T. saxatilo. 

Ranunculus heterophyi- 
1 ns. 

R. confuaus. 

R. licderacous. 

R. reptans. 

Eranthis hycmalia. 
Hellcborus footidus. 

H. viridis. 

Aquilegia vulgaris. 
Rupliar intei'medram. 
Papaver Leoociii. 
OhelidoniuTn majiis. 


Euinaria ]>!illidiflora. 

F. nn I rails. 

Raphael U8 niavitimus, 
'Mattliiola incana. 
Cardainino lurButa. 
Barbarea arenata, 

B. stricta. 

B. intermedia. 

Cochlcaria anglica. 

Draba vorna,and subspe¬ 
cies. 

Camolina fostida. 

Thlaspi sylvestre. 

T. occitannm. 

Iboris atnara. 

Lepidium sativum. 


Isaiis iiiiotoria. 

] rclmntbcnmm Broweri. 
Yiola Riviniiina. 

V. Ecichenhaehiana. 
Polygala dopressa. 
r. anstriaca. 

Sagina eiliata. 

Sporgularia rubra, 
Claytonia perfoUata. 
Cerastium puTniliim, 
Geranium lucidum, 

Oxalis stricta. 
impatiens parviflora. 
Hypericum Androsmmum. 
H. hircinura. 

Rhamnus Fraiigula. 


Besides these, four recent discoveries are described anci figured, three 
of which, Viola armaria, Bagina nivalk, and Ilgperimm BmUenm or 
mdulatiim, have been already introduced to onr readers, and the fourth 
of which, Brassica (Biplotaxis) mnwea, though said to have been ga¬ 
thered by the B.ev. W. W. Newbould in one of the Channel Islands, 
we have reason for suspecting to be a doubtfully native plant. Of 
subordinate forms, treated by some authors as species, which Mr. Syme 
clcs(!ribes, and which have not been previously (at any rate fully) in¬ 
troduced to the attention of British botanists, the following arc ilui 
principal:— 

Name. 

Thalictrum riparium, Jord. 

T. Morisoni, Beich. 

Ranunculus Baeliii, Wirtg. 

R. Steveni, Andrs. 

R. vulgatus, Jord. 

R. rectus, Boreau. 

Fiearia calthsefolia, Reich. 

Oaltha Guerangerii, Bor. 

Huphar intermedium. Led. 


Regarded hg Mr, Bgrne as a 
variett/ of-—- 
Tlialicti’um flavum. 

Ditto. 

Ranunculus fiuitans. 

R. acris. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

R. Fiearia. 

Oaltha palustris, 

Rnphar lutea. 
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Ilelianthcmum Tinonlc, JPers. 
Polygala ciliata, LebeL 
Alsine laxa, lord. 

A. Ivybrida, VUl. 

Hypericum micro pliylliim, Jord, 
Q-eraniutii modestuin, Jord, 


Helianthomum caiium. 
Polygala vulgaris. 

Alsine tenuifolia. 

Ditto. 

Hypericum perforatum. 
G-eranium Bobertianum. 


The. figures of the “critical” groups included in .the subclass, as for 
instance, of the Batrachoid MamincuU, the Fiolas of the cmilna group, 
the Tklaspis of the alpestre group, with which in almost every instance 
great pains seems to have been taken, will materially aid in the identifica¬ 
tion of the plants. Judging from the specimens we have seen of the 
Cambridgeshire TIialiclr?m, which is -figured under the name of saxntile^ 
the peduncles are sometimes as cernuous as in the other British species, 
and the secondary bracts not invariably entire, so that Wallroth’s name 
of collimm would appear to be the one that is properly applicable. Of 
a tail-branched Thalldnmi, from the Flintshire station, which Mr. 
Syme mentions, we have seen an extensive series of specimens, and the 
carpels are clearly gibbous, and in other respects the plant agrees with 
Mr. Syrae’s minus var. montamm. In authentic specimens of Boreau’s 
Ranunculus rectus, the rootstock is quite oblique, and the beak not 
nearly half as long as the body of the carpel. In Mr. Syme’s account 
of Rapaver Lecoqii, a misprint of “length ” instead of “breadth ” seri¬ 
ously mars the desciiptiori. As regards the colour of the sap, authors 
are by no means in accordance. M. Lamotte, the original deseriber, 
attributes to R. Lecoqii sap which turns yellow upon exposure, M. 
Box’eau says nothing about the sap. M. Crepin says that P. Lecoqii 
is the only one of the four segregates that has yellow sap, and upon 
this Mr. Babington and Mr. Syme ground their nomenclature. But 
M. Benter (Cat. Plant. Genev. 2 edit. p. 9) tells ns that P, collimm 
has yellow sap, and describes the sap of P, Lecoqii, to which he agrees 
with Borcau in attributing bipinnate stem-leaves, capsule attenuated 
at the base, and stigmatic rays reaching to the edge of the disk, as 
greenish at first, and becoming white upon exposure. Of Fiolas of the 
odorata group, M. Jordan describes eighteen species, inclusive of hirta 
and odorata, most of them apparently intermediate in character between 
our well-known British representatives of the two names. Geranium 
purpureim, E. B. S. 2648, Mr. Syme identifies with G, mimttiflorum 
of Jordan. Rrodium pilosum, of Jordan and Boreau, the Geranium 
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pilosHM of Tlmillicr, wliicli has been found by Mr. H. S. Fisher in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool, is worthy of further attention. It is w(;ll 
fig’ured in Eeichcnbacli’s leones/ and is said to differ mainly from Jl 
cicidarium by its invariably and truly bipiiniate leaves. We hope on a 
fatnre occasion, as the work progresses, to return to it again. 


Fmekmi Brltannicmn: a Bmeriptive Jocomit of all Hardy Treen of iJi& 
Fine Tribe cultivated in Gt'cat Britain. With Facsimiles of original. 
Drawings made for the Work, Edinburgh and London : Private 
press of Peter Lawson and Son. F’olio. 

The first three parts of this work have come to hand, and they con¬ 
tain figures and descriptions of Fkea nobllk^ Pbitoi Lamhertkma^ Plcea 
Ceplialonim, and Picea Pimapo. Both tlie plates and tlic letterpress, 
especially the latter, are done satisfactorily; and the only incon¬ 
venience of which working botanists have to complain is, that the 
plates are not numbered and the letterpress is not paged consecutively, 
so that on the completion of the work it will be difficult to :fiiul a 
plant. The dissections on the plates ouglit also to have been lettered. 
At the close of the ‘ Pinetum ’ a synoptical table will be printed, in 
which all the species of Comfer (2 hardy in Great Britain will be classi¬ 
fied. We regTct not to find the name of the author on the title-page, 
as it would have imparted to the work a scientific value to which no 
anonymous publication, however ably executed, can lay claim. His 
name has been mentioned to us, but as there were prol)ably sound 
reasons for not making it public, wc refrain from re.p(ud,ing it. We 
shall return to this work after more parts have been issued. 


Bpeem Pilicum. Part XYIL By Sir W. J. Hooker. London: 

Diilau and Co. 

In this part the distinguished author carries the genus Polypodimn 
to the 395th species. The work will be completed in the next part, 
now almost ready, when we shall have a complete enumeration of this 
Order of plants, with numerous illustrations of interesting and other¬ 
wise unfigurecl species. We defer till then any lengthened notice of 
this important publication, which must be in the hands of every one 
who would do any satisfactoi’y work with Filices, 








ON A NEW SPECIES OE BOUSSINGAULTIA. 

By John Mieiis, Esq., F.RS., E.L.S., etc. 

(Plate XVIIL) 

The gemis BoimingaidUa was founded, in 1825, by Kuntli, on a 
plant from the Ecuador region, which was then described and figured 
by him; he placed it in Chenopode^B^ pointing out its affinity to Banella 
and Jnt'edera, Subsequently the^ family of the BaMllacem was es¬ 
tablished by Moquin-Tandon, who placed BoussingauUla there, in his 
suborder Anrederem^ recording at the same time two other species from 
Mexico. All the plants of this family, comprised under six genera, 
belong to the New World, except those of the genus Basella^ which is 
Asiatic. The discovery of a new species of BoimingaidUa, from Brazil, 
is therefore interesting, for all the plants above mentioned are confined 
tp the western side of the American continent. It is true that Tweedio 
sent a plant from Buenos Ayres, supposed to be cultivated, and which 
was referred to Kunth’s type of the genus, but it. was probably the 
plant now about to be described, which forms a fourth species of the 
genus. 

4. BoumngauUia gracilw, n. sp.; scandens, glabernma, ramulis 
teneribus, subdompressis, aqgulato-striatis, subflexuosis, dependehtibns; 
foliis obovatis, imo acutis et in petiolum subbrevem canaliculatum de- 
currentibus, apioe acutis et cuspidato-acinninatis, siccis membranaceis 
et fuscescentibus, utiiiique opacis, nervis tenerrimis immersis j raeemis 
axillaribus, glaberrimis, ramosis; ramis longissiihis, gracillimis, dense 
spicatis; pedicellis brevibus, imo uni- apice bibracteatis, filamentis dila- 
tatis subulatis; ovario ovato, 8-sulcato ; stylo ultra medium 3-fido, ramis 
tenuibus, stigmatibus papilloso-globosis,—Brazil, v. s, in Hb. Soc. 
Beg. Plort.—Prov. 8. Paulo (Weir, 486). 

The branch is barely a line in thickness, with its internodes 1|~2 
^ inches apart; leaves lf-2 inches long, 10-14 lines broad, on a petiole 
3 lines long; raceme bare at base for the length of f inch, whence 
it throws out 1-4 alternate branches, varying in length from 4-9 
inches; these are densely spicate on a very slender rachis, pedicels 1 
line long, basal bract 1 line, two apical bracts -I line long; calyx 
Scarcely 2 lines long, two exterior sepals somewhat shorter than the 
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fivt'! iutc‘ric)r sepals, wliich are placctl in a ivliorl, atui all nniiecl 
ai l)asc iti an nxtixaucly sliort tube, ibey are oblong, acute, nicTnbraiia- 
ceous, rotaiely cxpainkHi. The live stamens stand erect, united at base 
ill a ring, which is adnate to the tube of the calyx; filaments subracm- 
bnmaceous, rigidly (n*ect, dilated at base, very slender above, fixed 
opposite segments of calyx; anthers ovate, cleft at the base to the 
middle, where they aremflixed, recurved in bud, afterwards curved and 
oscillatory on the apex of the filament. Tlie ovary is d line long, 
Idocvdar, with a single erect ovule, and terminated by a slendcn* 3-fid 
style, the length of the stamens. ■ Truit a small, iudehiscent, subglo* 
bular capsule, enclosing a single seed, attached at base, and covered by 
two distinct integuments; the embryo is cyclically curved round a 
small mass of farinaceous albumen; the radicle pointing to the base is 
terete, much narrower, and -} the length of tlie two fi.eshy, incum¬ 
bent, curved cotyledons. 

Explanation op Plate XVIII. 

The Plate shows a drawing of Boimingaultia gmcilis, nat. size. —Pig. 1 is a 
flower seen from below, to show the relative x>ositiou of the bracts and two outer 
segments, magnified. Pig. 2. A flower ojicniug. Eig. 3. The same expanded. 
Pig. 4. A stamen, showing its reversion in hud. Pig. 5, The same expanding. 
Pig. 6. The calyx cut open, showing its five inner segments and the stamens at¬ 
tached to its short tube. Pig. 7. The ovary, style, and stigmata. Pig. 8. The in- 
dehisceut capsule. Pig. 9. The seed extracted. Fig. 10. A longitudinal seflion of 
the same. Pig. 11. The embryo extracted. Pig. 12. The small farinaceous albu¬ 
men, round which the embryo is coiled :—all equally magnified. 


SYNOPSIS OP THE PHANEllOGAMIC ELOllA, OF 
SPITZBEliGEN. 

By a. J. Malmgeen. 

{Cmcluded from page 147.) 
MONOOOTTLEBONEiE. 

JuNCACEiE, Be Cand. 

67. funcus Uglumls^ L.—Scarce as far as Brandywine Bay, on wet 
soil, covered with Immus or moss. At Augusti Bay, on a mountain 
plateau near the snow-line. In flower at Treurenburg Bay, 6th of 
July, and with ripe seed, at Lomme Bay, 23rd of August. 



TOANKIIOGAMIC FLORA OF SPITZBEIUIEN. 1G3 

68. Ltmda hjperhorea^ U. Br. in Parry; Blytt, Norges Blora; 
Ltaida campe^d/m^ Br. iti Scoresby (sec. B. Br. i. c.); Soland. in 
Filipps (soo. IL Br. 1. c.); Juilous arcuaius^ /?, Wbg*: FI. L.; Hoolcer 
in Scoresby (sec. E. Br.); Lnzida arcuatii^ Sinflt.; £. €o? 2 fusa^ 
Lindeb. But. Notis. 1855, p. 9.—This very variable species is common 
in tlie north. On rich soil it attains the height of a foot, but it is 
generally 5-8 inches Ingh. Seven Isl., Nordenskiold, Brandywine Bay, 
1000 feet, and at Magdalena Bay more than 2000 feet above the sea. 
Trenreiiburg Bay, in llowcr July 1st, general in fruit in the end of 
August. 

69. X. arciica, Blytt; L. Jii/perli07‘ea, Fr., llrtm.; L. campestm, var. 
nivalis^ Smflt., Ljust. Ilrb. Norm. x. 65 ; Lnzida Jipperhorea^ E. 
Br.,*^ Fr.—Eare, and with scarcely so wide a range as the last. 
Treurenburg Bay, Loinnie Bay, King’s Bay, and Ice Sound. 

CvPERACEiE, Be Cand. 

70. BnopJwnm capitatum. Host., Wbg. ; X, Sclieucheri, Hoppe, 
Hrtra.—Sparingly scattered along all the coasts. Lomme Bay, 200 ft. 
,,,.fihove the sea; Wide Bay, King’s Bay, Ice Sound, and Bellsund. 

71. Care:zpuUa, Good.; 0. samliliSy L., Ilrtm.; 0. vemcarm, yB.i\ 
pulla, Anders. Gyp, Scaud, p. 19; Hrb. Norm. n. 74.—Very rare 
indeed; only at Ice Sound, Advent Bay in September. 

72. Odmimndra, E. Br., Blytt; 0, fuUgimsa, Fr., Anders., Hrtm.; 

'Am-, (non 0, fdigmbm^ Sternb. et Hoppe); Hrb. 
Norra. fasc. v. n. SO; FL D. 2373.—Blytt rightly observed in his 
^Norges Flora’ (p. 209), that the €,faligimsa of the Scandinavian, 
and probably also of the English authors, is not identical with Sternb. 
and Hoppe’s C.fidigimm^ found on the South European Alps, which 
has coarse bristles, spikes of nearly double the length, thicker pedicels, 
and broader and more erect leaves than the Scandinavian and Spitz- 
bergen species ; it is indeed altogether a more luxuriant plant. This 
is the most common spemes of Cahx on the northern coast of Spitz- 
bergen. Treurenburg Bay, 7 th of July; Lomme Bay, Cross Bay, and 
August! Bay. 

73. 0, gUreosa, Wbg,; FL D. 2430.—Very rare, and only found at 
King’s Bay and Advent Bay. This difers from the Soanditavian.pitoit 
in having only two spikelets. It must, however, be referred 'tO'. 
species becan« bf its narrow and bristly leaves, and the' form,'ini" 
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distinct nerves of 1-lie seecl-vcsR(il.s. 0. lagopina^ of Vald, and 0. He- 
leonmteB of C, Martin, most probably belong to tliia species. 

74. 0. mrdina, Fr. Bot. Not. 1889, p. 19; Anders.; C. Hephurni 
(Boot), Hook. in. Bor. Am. ii.p. 209, tab. 207 ; FI. B. 2365; Herb. 
Norm. ix. 86.—At Trenrenburg Bay only, 6tli July. 

75. 0, rKpesim, AIL, Anders., Blytt, FI. 1). 2433.—Extremely 
rare, Trenrenbiirg Bay, 3rd July, Lomine Bay, 24tb August, King*s 
Bay. 

GEAMI1S1EJ3, JUSS, 

76. AlopecuruB alpbius, Sm., E. Br.; A. ovaius, Horn,; J. omlus 

muiicus, Smtlt.—The spikelct varies in length from being double the 

length of the glumes to being entirely enclosed within them. Sommer- 
felt has called the form with short spikelets, var. ?mHcus, This is the 
most common form in Spitzbergen. It is found as far north as 
Brandywine Bay, on the moss or humus-covered banks at the base of 
the mountains, and especially under the bird-clilfs. Found also at 
Aug'usti Bay, Lomme Bay, Treurenburg Bay, Wide Bay, and other 
places on the west coast, 

77. Aira alpina, L.—Bare on the western coast as far as Amster-^ 
dam Island, and at Hinlopen Strait (Lomme Bay), but not met with 
on the northern coast. 

Calamaorostis, Hoik. 

78. CalmnagroBtlsnegleda, Ehrh., Anders.; 0. slrleia, Wbg., llrtm. 
—Bear Island, Keilliaii, not Spitzbergen, as crromjonsly given by Lind- 
blom. At Ice Sound, Advent Bay, in September, The specimens are 
1 ft. high, with a panicle 1J~2 inches long. 

79. Trisetum stidspicaium^ P. Beanv., Anders,; Aim spicaia, L.; 
Avena Biihpicala, Wbg,, Hrtm.—On the west coast as far as Magdalen 
Bay, not rare; also at Hinlopen Strait, in the interior of Lomme Bay; 
not yet found on the northern coast. 

80. HierocUoa paucijlora^ K. Br.—Low Island, Parry, according to 
Hooker. 

81. Dupontia pBilosantka^ Bupr. Flor, Samojed. p. 64; FI. Dan. fig. 
2521.—At Bellsund?, Nordenskiold; Ice Sound, Sept. 1861. 

82. D. Fisekeri^ B. Br,; Foa pelligera^ Hupr.; Eohm arctiem, 
Smfit.—Bare, on wet mossy spots at the foot of the mountains, as far 
as Brandywine Bay, Lomme Bay, August! Bay, Ice Sound, Bellsund, 
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Oil. MarfceiiSj, Treurenburg Bay (Hecla Cove), and Low Island, Parry. 
In answer to my inquiries, Blytt wrote to me that “ Holcim ai'clicus, 
Smflt., is certainly i). Fm7ier% B. Br,, for I have compared it with an 
authentic specimen from Melville Island, communicated to me by E. 
Brown himself.” 

83. Poa p?'atemu, var. alpigena, Fr. Hrb. Norm. ix. n. 93.—Bare, 
found only at Lornme Bay, King’s Bay, and Ice Sound. The speci¬ 
mens are 10 inches high, and resemble in every respect the Scandi¬ 
navian alpigena, except that the top leaf of the stalk is broader and 
flatter, 

84), P. cenisia (AIL), Fr.; Anders. Gr. Scand. p. 37.—This is the 
most common Poa. It is found both on the west and north coast, ex¬ 
tending along the mountain sides up to the snow-line. Seven Island, 
Nordenskiold. The principal forms of this variable species are—1. 
Poa arctica, B. Br.; Poajlexuosa, Blytt; P. cenisia, var. depauperafa, 
Fr. Hrb. Norm. iii. 93. Found in the north, and extending to the 
snow-line. P.Jlexuosa, Wbg.; P, cenisia flexuom, Anders., Hrb. 
Norm. iii. 34 j P.Jlexiiosa elongata, Blytt. On rich soil, under the 
bird-cliffs, up to Brandywine Bay; 1 ft. or more high. 3. P.Jiexuosa 
vivipara. A luxuriant form of the last variety, with a greenish, com¬ 
pact, and often viviparous panicle. I have observed transition forms 
between all these; they belong doubtless to the same species. Poa 
gelida, Boemer, specimens of which from Horneman are in the Biks 
Museum^ is a luxuriant form of P.Jkxuosa, Wbg,, with rather larger 
spikelets. This form is found in Spitzbergen. 

85. P. stricta, Lindeb., Blytt; P. var. vivipam, Anders.; P. 
siricia proUfera, Fries, Herb. Norm, xv., n. 94; P. alpha vivipara, 
Vahl, according to Vahl’s specimens from Magdalen Bay and Bellsund, 
in the Museum Kongl. Vet. Akad.; P. cvesia (Sin.), J. D. Hook., and 
P. cmia, var. vivipara, J. D. Hook., Proceed. Linn. Soc. vol. i. 1856, 
p. 118, according to specimens from Beechy Island; P. laosa. Hook.— 
Much confusion exists regarding this extremely variable plant. Smflt. 
and Vahl make a viviparous form with broad leaves Poa alpha vivh 
• para, and as erroneously refer the smaller viviparous form, with softer 
and narrower leaves, the most common in Spitzbergen, to P. laxa, 
Haiike, var. vivipara. Hooker has erroneously referred the Beechy 
Island plant, which is not always viviparous, to P. cmia, Sm. The 
specimens from Beechy Island are identical with those in Herb. Norm. 
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filsc. XV., n. 91', except that iliey liavc greener spikelctj4, atul soincwliat 
rougher panichvbranche.s tlian the Beandiimviau phiiiis^ but tiicyc cha¬ 
racters vary in tlui Spitvjx'rgcn specimens. 

''.riiis is as coinnion, and luis as wide a range as the two former 
species. It is found on tlie inountaiu sides up to the snow-liiic, and is 
common at Ih-andywine Bay. 

8(1. 1\ abbrevkda, lL3.1r.; I\ laxa, lliiidce, Hooker, according to 
specimens from Eeeehy Island, determined hy Hooker, in Eiks Mai- 
seuin.-—Treiircnhurg (Hecla Cove), and liow Isl., Parry ^ Lomiue Bay 
and Gape Panshavc. Not yet found on the west coast. Wc cannot, 
witli J. ]). Hooker, refer this plant to 1\ lam, Ilanke, for it has a 
small spike-like pajncle, and the leaves are rolled up, licut backwards, 
often as thin as a thread, and never more than 5 inches long. 

87. P. VaJiUana, Liebm. PI. I), 2401.—-Sparingly at Hinlopen 
Strait, Treureriburg Bay, and King’s Bay. 

88. Ghjcerla angudata (E. Br.), Mgr. Foa angi^taia, 11, Br,; 
Alropis angudata, Eupr., Ledel). PL Ross.—Bare, on tiie west coast, 
and at Hinlopen Strait. Gape Panslmve,. 18th August; Lomme Bay 
28rd Aiigiist. Like Foa Vahliam, it grows on gravel mixed with 
clay, which is soaked by the melting snows. 

89. Catahrosa Vilfoidea, Anders.—“G. csespitosa, rigidiuscnla; cvdmo 
subpollicari, adscenclente, dichotome ramoso, basi dense foliato, glaber- 
rimo; vaginis subintlatis, trinerviis, glabris ; ligula producia, truncata 
velbiloba; lamina eonvoluta, acuta ; panicula valde depauperata, ramis 
gemiuis inmqualibiis, vcl smpius solitariis, aut integris et spicada bi¬ 
flora solitaria tcrniiuatis, aut itcruin divisis, spicuhis tres vti! duas gc- 
rciitibus; glmnis imecpialibuB, lloseulis duplo brevioribus, aeutiiiaenlis, 
subcompressis, iuteriori majori; pahhs im.c(jualibus, exteriori dorso recto, 
subenervia, apice oblhpic truncata; lodiculis aculis, subintegris; sta- 
irmiibua tribus; stigmatibus erectis, clongatis, liab. in Bpilzbcrgen, 
loco August! Bay dicto, a Boot. Malmgrcii 1861 lecta. 

90. Catahrosa algida, (vSoL), Pr., Anders. Bot. Not. 1849, with fig,; 
Jgrostis algida, Sol, Wbg., PL L., p. 25, tab. i.; Vil/a algida, 
Prill.; Fhippsia algida, E. Br.—Yery general on the coasts and islets, 
and wherever the melting snow forms pools, or keeps the soil soaked, 
even up to the snow-line. Walden IsL, Parry, Seven IsL, Norden- 
skiold. 

Siipeidicially, this little Grass resemblea the North American FiJ/h 
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ckjyau 2 )eraia, Torr., described aud figured in Hooker’s FL Bor, Amer. 
It can however be readily distinguished by the gkuiaes, which are of 
differeut sizes and considerably shorter than the flower, and by the 
spikelot, consisting of two fully-developed flowers. These characters, 
as well as the general appearance of the inflorescence, show that it is 
nearly related to the section of Glyceria, which, from its few-flowered 
spikelets, has been separated under Catahrosa; and among the mem¬ 
bers of this germs it is nearest to the North Scandmavian 0. algida, 
Er,, but this species has a denser and more tufted growth, broader and 
blunter leaves, larger panicle, one-flowered spikelet, shorter glumes, 
and diflerently-formed pales. Our species, from its reduced spikelets, 
forms a connecting link between Glyceria and Po«, and shows also 
that Golpodkmi forms with these genera so connected a series, that 
genera can only be separated by artifleial characters, and with the 
greatest difficulty.” Andersson. 

91. Festuca Mrsuia^ EL .D. 1627; F. ruhra, var. arenaria (Osb.), 
And, Wbg.; F. ruhra Jdrmta minor, Blytt.—Sparingly along the 
coasts on sandy ridges. Lomme Bay, Norse Island, Cross Bay, King’s 
Bay, and Ice Sound. 

92, F, ovim^ L,, var, vivipara, Horn.—On the west coast and about 

Hinlopen Strait; general at Lomme Bay, but elsewhere somewhat 
rare. Var. Gttud.; var. dpestris, And.—Hinlopen Strait, 

Lomme Bay, 

96. F. hrevifoMa, B. Br.—Trenrenhurg Bay, Hecla] Cove, Parry ; 
Hinlopen Strait, sparingly, up to 600 feet above the sea. 


Of the 98 species of Phanerogams hitherto found in Spitzbergen, 
73 are found on the north coast under lat. 80° N. (79|—80° 40^) and 
80 on the west coast, lat. 76°'6-79°*5 N. Although the west-coast 
species exceed those from the north coast only by seven, there are in 
the character of these two coast-floras such essential differences, that 
each must be considered for itself, as an expression of highly different 
• relations of clime and temperature. 

On the northern coast the ice lies in the smaller bays till July, and 
masses of drift-ice pitch along the coasts all July and during great 
part of August. It is only at the end of this month, or early in Sep¬ 
tember, that the sea is completely free from ice. The west coast, on 
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tlic otlier hand, is accessible to vessels in May as fav nortli as lat. 
79‘^*r) N., and the sounds arc in June free from fixunl ice. 

That the early disappearance of ice on the west coast favours vege¬ 
tation is evident from the fact that 20 species, all save one belonging 
to the North European flora, have been foutid on the west, which have 
never been met with on the north coast. The flora of the nortli coast 
has, on the other hand, 13 species which have not been found on the 
west, and 6 or 7 of which are known elsewhere only from Melville 
Island and the west of Parry Island, in Nortli America. Nothing 
almost is known of the sotUli and south-west coasts; but the relatively 
small difference between the number of species in the nortli and in the 
west, the increasing additions of southern species on the west, and tlie 
great climatic differences between the two districts, make it probable 
that many interesting southern species will yet be found in the south 
and south-west. 

The species peculiar to the west coast,—all of which, except Mamm^ 
culm arciicm, are North European,—are:— 

Eutrema Edwardsii, JSr. 

Cardamine pi’atensis, L* 

Arabia alpina, L. 

Ranunculus glacialis, L. 

R. arcticus, Midi. 

Arenaria ciliata, L. 

Aininadenia peploidoa, Gm. 

Potentilla maculata, Pottrr. 

Clirysosploniuin altomifoHuni, var 
totriiudrum, T7i., 

Arnica alpina, Murr. 

Of the 80 western species, 76 are found along the whole extent of 
the coast between lat, N., especially at Ice Sound, King’s 

Bay, Cross Bay, and Magdalena Bay. 4 species are met with only 
more to the south, viz. Bulrema Edtoardm, Empelmm mgrum, and 
Baliw reticulata, at Bellsund, lat. 77'5° N., Vahl and C, Martins, and 
Mamneulm glacialis exclusively on the Sydkap, lat, 176*5° N,, 
Keilhau. 

Of the 73 native plants, 60 are found also on the west. 

The 18 peculiar to the north are:—> 


Taraxacum polustro, Sm, 
ISTardosmia frigida, (A.), Cass. 
Bolemoniiim pulohellum, Ledeh. 
Mertensia maritima, L. 
Empotrum nigrum, L. 

Salix reticulata, L. 

Carox pulla, Good, 

C. glarcosa, fFbg, 

Oidamagroatia ucgIccLa, M/irli, 
Bupontia psilosantlui, Itupr. 
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Banunculiis hyperboreus, Motth. Oarex misaBdra, M. JBr. 

Parrya arct-ica, E, Br, C. nardina, Fr. 

Braba glacialis, Adams (non S}?^t) . Poa abbreviata, E. JBr: 

B. Biicropefcala, llooh. Hierocliloa paiiciflora, i2. Br, 

B. paiiciflora, R, Br, Oatabrosa vilfoidea, Ands. 

Wablbergella affinis, Fr. Pestuca brevifolia, jffi. -Sir. 

Arenaria Eoasii, E. Br. 

Of these, the following have not been found in Greenland, nor in the 
Arctic regions of the Old World: Farrya arctica, Braba paiicijlora 
(altliough cited for the Taimyrland), Braba micropetala^ Arenaria 
Rossii, Foa abbreniata, Hierocliloa pauciflora, and CataLrosa vilfoidea. 
But, excepting Qatah7'osa^ which is new, they are all known from Arctic 
America beyond hit. 74° N., and were gathered, with the exception of 
B. mkropetala, by Parry on Melville Island, lat. 75° N. 

It has been asserted^ that the snow-line north of lat. 78° N. de¬ 
scends to the sea-level, but that is not the case on the coasts of Spitz- 
bergen. The flora at lat. 78° IST. consists of 89 species of Phaneroga- 
mia, and at least 250 species of Cryptogamia, viz. 70-80 mosses, 30 
seaweeds, 150 lichens, and 10-15 fungi; and the vegetation is so 
vigorous, that numerous herds of reindeer there find rich pasture.f 
At least 29 species of phanerogamia are found on the mountains of the 
north coast (79° 5-80°*5) below the snow-line, which here rises to 
600-1000 feet above the sea-leveL Blomstrand found a plentiful and 
vigorous vegetation more than 2000 feet above the sea at Magdalena 
Bay (79°*5)j and at Brandywine Bay (80° 24^) the mountain sides 
were covered with a not very scanty vegetation more than 1000 feet 
above the sea; and in this locality, on the moss-covered terraces be¬ 
low the bird-cliffs species of CochUaria and Ranunculus were found a foot 
in height. The snow-line then does not descend to the sea-level on 
the western or northern coasts of Spitzbergen, but must be drawn at 
lat, 80° N. at least 800 if not 1000 feet above the sea. 

The following plants are found on the north coast, from 600-1000 
feet above the sea, A star is prefixed to those plants which wei^ 
found near the snow-line. 

^ By Burocher in Voyage en Scandinavie, etc.,” publ, par Gaimard, ‘ Geogra¬ 
phic Physiq:ne/ vol. i. part 2, p, 12. 

t It is said that the Norwegians, in the snmmer of 1861, killed at Ice Sound 
alone (lat, 78® N.) from four to six hundred reindeer. 
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llantineulus (Stilpluirtiim, 6V>/, 

"B. ]’}ygni«niSj Hlu/. 

*Pa.p‘a,ver uudi(!uiil<% L. 

^Cardamitu* bellidirolin, X. 

*I)raI)a alphia-, X. 

^'D. glaciuliB, AiL 
B. paiiciflom, R. Br. 

1). iiivaliB, X?7/. 

I), \¥aldctil)6rgii, //>i, 

^Co<;*lilcaria fcnentrataj mr, proetmta. 
Alsino nibella, 

^Arenaria Bossil, X. Bf. 

Stellavia Eclwardsii, JR, Xn 
^Oerastiiim alpimim, X. 

Potenfcilla emarginata, Pursh. 


^HaxiiVnga oppoBitiibliaj X* 
ca\spiiOBa, . 1 , 

^'S. rirulariM, raj\ liyperbijroa. 
aeniim, L, 

nivalis, A., mr. tenuis. 
ilag(Baris, SL 
^Ox.yria digytui, Carnpd. 

^Balix polaris, B7.*//. 

’^Junous biglumis. 

^Luzula liyperlxu’Crt, X. Br. 

Lu/Aila ai'ctica, Bi, 

^Carox misandrn, M, Br. 

’*’‘Foa ccnisia, J/A, var. arctiea. 
P. etricta, Llndeh. 


Of tlie 93 plants of Spitsbergen, 81 are found also in Greenland. 
As, however, the ocean streams which wash the shores of Greenland 
produce very different climatic conditions on the wcistern and eastern 
coasts, and as the flora of the western coast is much better known than 
that of the eastern, it is necessary to compare the plants of each coast 
separately with those of Spitzbergen. Lange* enumerates 298 species 
from the western coast, but only 62 species are known from the eastern 
coast. In Lange’s list, which contains the plants found between Capo 
Farewell, lat. 60° N., and Upernavik, lat. 72"? 48^ N., the following IT 
Spitzbergen species are w*anting,— 


Bauunculus glacialis. 
B. ai'cticus. 

Parrya arctica. 

Braba nncropctala, 
B. paucifloni. 

B. glacialis, 

Bryas octopotala. 


Aronarii Boasii. 
Clirysogplcnium altorni- 
folimu, var. tctraii- 
druin. 

S ax i fraga 1 uc?racif< jlia. 
ISfardosmia frigida, 
Polomon. pulchollum. 


ITioi’ocbloa pauoiflora. 
Bupontia Eischcri. 
Poa ablircviata,. 
G'lyceria anguatata, 
Oatabrosa viilbidi^a. 


In tbe catalogues of Inglefield’s, Sutherland’s,f and Kane’sf plants, 


* *'Ovemgt over Gronland’s Planter,'^ in tlie Appendix to Kink’s work on 
Greenland. 

t Ingleficld’s SSummer Search’ and Petermatm’s Geogr, Mittheil. 1836, pp. 50, 
51. Sir W. J. Hoober prepared the lists of Inglcficld’s and Sutherland’s plants, 
which were collected in 1862 on Bushman Island, andatWolstenholme and Wallfish 
Sounds. It is extraordinary that Vaecmim Vitu^Jdma is here recorded for Bushman 
Island in lat. 7,6*4!° N. 

i Kane’s' Arctic Explorations,’ voh ii. pp. 442-467. The botanical appendix is 
by E, Durand. 
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collected on the western coast further north tlianlat. 76*^ N., 55 spe¬ 
cies arc enumerated, and among these are Draba miorojjetala and Drija,$ 
cmtopdala^ tims reducing the number of Spitzbergeii plants wanting 
on the western coast of Greenland to only 15 species. 

The plants collected by Scoresby and Sabine on the eastern coast, 
between lat. 70‘^"”7G° N., amounting to about 63 species, supply us 
with 4 more of these 15 species, viz. Eammciilus gladaliSj R. arc- 
R, atmcomim^ Hook., Rolenioniim piilclidlim>, and Olycerm 
angmtaia. 

Wc may coiicliule from this, comparison that the flora of the eastern 
coast of Greenland, when better known, will be found to correspond 
more with the flora of Sj)itzbcrgen than that of the western coast. 

The flora of Spitzbergen cojitains 69 species that are found also in 
northern Scandinavia. Of the remaining 24 not found in Scandinavia, 
5 arc found cast of the White Sea, in the land of the Samojedes^ and 
on Nova Zenibla,f and 6 more in the Taimyrland,! lat. 73*|-°-76i'^N. 
But all the 24 species,, excepting Roa Valiliima, Gatahrosa vilfoidea, 
and JDuponUa psilosaniJia, are found in the islands of Arctic America. 
The Spitzbergen species not found in Scandinavia are;§— 


^^Rarmnoulus arcticiis. 
’^Eutrema Edwardsii. 
^"^Braya purpiirascens. 

glachdis. 

, micropetala. 
pauciibm .,, 

I>. arcticja. 

I), coryiubosa. 


Parrya arctica. 
Arenaria Bossii» 
^Sfcellaria Edwardsii. 
Potentilla pulchella. 

P. emaxgiuata. 
’^^Saxifraga flageUaris. 
Tarax*.pliymatocai*pum. 
^Polemon. pul61iellnm. 


*’*^Alopccnras alpinus. 
Hicrochloa pauciflora. 
Qilyceria aiignstata. 
Catabrosa vilfoidea. 
Poa abbreviata. 
^Bupontia Fischari, 
psilpaantba, 
Fe&tuoa bredfolia. 


Mittendorfl"s ' Florula Taimyrensis ’ contains 124 species of Pliane- 
rogarnia collected in the region around the Taimyr river, in lat* 
73|“°-75'^ 36^ N.; of these, 53 are found in Spitzbergen. The I'e- 
maining 40 Spitzbergen plants are chiefly North European and Green¬ 
land, but some are exclusively North American. 


* Kupreclit’s ' Mora Samojedorum.’ 

t ‘ Bulletin Scieutifique,’ iii. pp. 171-191. Baer enumerates only forty-seven 
species, ultliough he estimates (p. 105) the number of phanerogamia found by hini 
on Nova Zembla at about 90 species. 12 of the 47 species are not found in Spitz¬ 
bergen, 

I Trautvetter’s “Morula Taimyrensis Ph^nogama” in Middendorfs ®Sibir, 
Rcise/ vol, i* part 2, 

§ A single star is prefixed to the species found in the land of the SaanoyedeSi and 
two to those known in Taimyrland. , 
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ialatids around lauicantor Sound and Barrow Stnul.s, and those 
nortli of Melville Sound and Banka's St4*ait, !iuv(^ a llora of 83 kiiown 
species of Pluinerogainia/^ and of tlusse 58 arc found in Spitzbergeii. 
They are, almost without exception, north const plants, and to them 
belong the greater part of the species which are peculiar to the north 
coast and which are not found on the west. Oti the other hand, the 
35 species which are not found in the North American islands, bedong, 
with few exceptions, to the North European liora, and almost all the 
species peeidiar to the west and not found on the north coast arc in¬ 
cluded in this number. These 35 are :— 

Ranunculus ghrcialis. Ammadcmiti peploidcs. Luzula arctwa. 

R. pygmieus. Stellaria Immifusa. Carc5x pulla, 

Oardamine pratensis. Potontilla maculata. C. glaveosa, 

Arabia alpina, P. emarginata. 0. rupestri«. 

Braba arctica, Saxifraga hioracifoHa. 0. nardina. 

B. corymbosa. S. aizoides. Oalamagrosiis ncglecta. 

B. hirta. Erigeron unifloms. Buponiia psilosai^tha. 

B. nivalis. Tarax. phyraatocarpnm. Aira alpina. 

Wahlbergella aflinis. Nardosmia frigida. Poa Vahliana. 

Sagina nivalis. Polemon. pulchellum. P. alpigena, PV. 

Alsine biflom. Mertensxa maritima. Oatabrosa vilfoidea. 

Arenaria ciliata. Empetrum nigrum. 

The following conclusions naturally arise out of these comparisons 
of the plants of Spitzbergen with those of other polar regions:— 

1. The flora of Spitzbergen is richer in species tlian any other arctic 
region having the same latitude. The comparatively mild climate pro¬ 
duced by the Gulf Stream is undoubtedly the cause of this. The ob¬ 
servations made by our expedition clearly showed that it not only 
washed the western shores, but during ])art of the year was percxjptible 
on the northern coasts. 

^ I have obtained this number by comparing tbo cotalogtics of plants which the 
following English explorers brought home;— 

Melville Island (lat. 75° N., long. 111° W.). Parry, in 1819-20, obtained G7 
species, which were determined by R. Biwn ’ and. published in the Appendix to 
Parry’s First Voyage. 

Assistance Harbour (lat. 75° 40' N., long. 04"5° W.). Penny and Sutherland 
brought 31 species in 1850, which were determined by W. J. Hooker. 

The shores of Lancaster Sound and 'Wellington Channel (lat. 74°“79°N.). Lyall, 
of Belcher’s Expedition, 1852-54, brought 46 species, which w'ere determined by 
J. B. Hooker, Proceed. Linn. Soc. 1856. 

Port Kennedy (lat. 72° N„ long. 94° W.) and. Pond’s Bay (lat. 72° N., long. 80° 
W.). Walker, in M'Clintock’s last Franklin Expedition, collected 52 species, 
which were determined by J, 1). Hooker, Proceed. Liim. Soc. 1860. 
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2. The large number of species common to Spitzbergen and Green¬ 
land shows that the Spitzbergen flora is most nearly related to that of 
Greenland. 

3. The flora of the north coast of Spitzbergen (Iat, 80® N.) is very 
different from that of the west coast, and is most nearly related to the 
flora of the islands in Lancaster Sound, Barrow’s Strait, and Melville 
Sound (lat. 74® N,), the two having a nearly equal number of species, 
and almost 70 per cent, of them common to both. 

4. A large number of southern species appear in the flora of the 
west coast, giving it a North European character; but it is nearer the 
arctic flora east of the White Sea than to that west of it. 

The Spitzbergen group of islands, situated between lat. 76'5®-81®N. 
and long. 9®-22® E., consists of several small and three large islands,— 
Spitzbergen proper, Nortli-East Island, and Stans Foreland. North- 
East Island^ is separated from Spitzbergen proper by Hinlopen Strait, 
and is the principal island in the northern part of the Spitzbergen 
group ; Stans Foreland lies furthest to the south-east, and is separated 
from Spitzbergen proper by the Stor^ord on the west and Walter Thy- 
men’s Sound on the uoi-th. Spitzbergen proper is a mountainous 
island; on the west coast the mountains reach a height of 2000-4000 
feet, but on the north and north-east coasts and at Hinlopen Strait only 
1000-2000 feet. Sounds, some miles in length, penetrate Spitzbei^en 
proper'ffnid .North-East Island,. 

The interiors of Spitzbergen proper and North-east Island are covered 
with immense connected masses of snow and ice, which never melt, and 
which, in the form of splendid glaciers, in some places reach the coast 
and slope into the sea. 

The summer’s heat melts the snow and fits the soil for its scanty 
vegetation only on a narrow strip of land which stretches along the 
coast between the sea and the nearest mountain ridge. The mountains 
seldom rise precipitously from the sea, there is generally such a narrow- 
terrace of about one-eighth to half a mile in width. Its composition and 
the snbfossil whale-bones and moUusca contained in the uppermost bed of 
gravel, which is 50 to 150 feet above the sea, show that this ledge is an 
old seashore,and that Spitzbergen is gradually rising above the sea. This 
narrow ledge, of so comparatively recent a geological age, supports the 
great proportion of the vegetation; only a third of the species are 
found on the north coast at a greater height than 300 feet above the 
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sea. Tl'jc flora of Hpilzl)ert!;(ai miisl c(yiist‘([U(‘atly also bi'. coiTspara- 
lively recent and still couiimiing to incrcas^a 

The coast land is oileii in tevruecs rising oin?. above anoilier. It is 
composed generally of compact gravel and sand, with imbiidclcHl p(fl)« 
hies. T!\e v(‘giI.ation on the l(nTu(?.C3 is viTy scanty, consisting almost 
(‘.xclnslvcly ()1‘ solitary individuals, occasionally a few growing toge¬ 
ther, of Saxlfmga oppodtifoUa, 8. 8, ctc.fipitosa^ I^apamr nmlh 

canle, Drnhfp, Alslue rubella^ Care^ mmmiru, el,c. On a closer exaini- 
nation, one finds here and there a species of moss, and the largta* stones 
are generally covered with diflerent erustaceous lichens; but the eye 
seeks in vain for a green spot to rest on, everywhere the soil is grey and 
barren. 

Occasionally the strip of coast laud forms a gently sloping ])laiii of 
considerable breadth, or the terraces have level plains, over which the 
snow-water slowly flows, depositing the mnd and clay with whieh it is 
charged and forming marshy placm, which are covered with a luxuriant 
moss-vegetation. In such places grow Mriopfiorum, 

8ax^fraga Hirculns, 8, rltularu^ etc. 

Nearer the base of the mountains the ground is more sloping and is 
kept moist by the melting snow, which brings with it sufficient mud to 
form a suitable soil for vegetation. The heat of the sun is also more 
powerful, because of the sloping nature of the ground, and the mbuti^ 
tains form a protection ag<\iust the chilling winds. Everything, indeed, 
is suited to cover these rising grounds with the most luxuriant V(‘geta- 
tiou in Spitsbergen, Ami it is especially rich, green, and vari(igaU‘d 
when the siimniiis of tln^ ovewhangiug (dilfs or iuouutains arc^ teuanied 
as they often ani, by thoiisauds of birds.'^ In sucli jilaces Ilamincidm 
mdpMreus grows more than a foot liigh; one ean wade U{) to the knee 
in OocJdearim and CeraMla; Baxlfraga nimlis^ 8, /ileradfaUa, 
lark, and Oxgrla, gi-ow much larger than usual; Lusula hgp'erh&rm^^ 
JlopemmB, and JDuponti^e spring luxuriantly from the green mossy 
carpet ; and so vigorous and large are Poa cenmia and P. siricia, that 
* it is difficult to recognize them. But it is not the Grasses or the flower¬ 
ing plants that form the coniinuoiis green covering which is spread 
around the base of the mountains. This is produced by a few species 
of Mosses, chiefly of the genei’a ligpnum and dulacomnum. It is said 

^ Urla Qrylle, Tf. BrUnmcMi, Mormon ardkut, Merguhs AUe, Larm glaucm^ 
X. iriiadyks, and PmmlUria ghcmlk. 
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that continuous coverings of gi’ass are to be met with around the 
sounds of the south and south-west coasts; I never saw any in the 
north. 

Such oases in the cold desert of snow and bare rock are rare at lat. 
80° N., and are only found where the rocks are granite, gneiss, or 
slate. The most northern oasis I saw was on the north side of Bran¬ 
dywine Bay (lat. 84° 24' N.), at the base of a granite and hyperite 
mountain, inhabited by Jprocellarm glacialis, Urla Bnamicldi and 
U, Grylle. The middle of the west coast of North-East Island and 
the islets in the northern portion of Hinlopen Straits, which consist of 
chalk without fossils, are almost destitute of vegetation. It was rare 
to find in these localities a single specimen of Bapamr, Semfraga cer^ 
nm^ or Oocliharla^ plants which thrive where nothing else will grow.. 
Even Lichens, which need nothing except air, water, and a little surix 
shine for their growth, were almost entirely absent, and not a green 
spot of moss relieved the whiteness of these fields of broken chalk,^ 

In the southern portion of Hinlopen Strait (lat. 79° 30' K), where 
the islets are composed of hyperite, and the coasts of enormous beds 
of chalk with fossils 1000 feet thick, capped with a bed of hyperite, 
there was more vegetation than in the chalky region to the north, but 
this was scanty compared with the north and north-west coasts, where 
the rocks are granite, gneiss, sandstone, and slate. No doubt the 
Arctic climate, which prevails throughout the whole year at Hinlopen 
Straits, affects the vegetation* The mountains, which rise abruptly 
from both sides of the Straits, are covered by an unbroken mass of ice 
and snow, which at several places descends as glaciers into the sea. 
Masses of drift-ice are tossed to and fro by the ebb and ffow of the tide 
throughout the whole year, and these, with the enormous blocks of 
freshwater-ice broken off from the glaciers, keep the temperature con¬ 
tinually low. That, even under circumstances so unfavourable the sun 
has a wonderful effect on vegetation, I observed in August! Bay, 
which runs from Hinlopen Straits into the southern part of North- 
East Island. A hyperite mountain, 600-800 feet high, rises on the 
northern side of this hay* Between this and the sea there stretches a 


* Tkis total want-of vegetation is not owing to climatic conditions, bat to ike 
nature of the soil, whicU consists entirely of crumbling carbonate of lime. "Wherever 
a piece of gneiss or clay-skte penetrates the chalk, a varied though scanty vegetatioh 
makes its appearance. 
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narrow ledge of coast several luindrcd yards wide. The mountain rises 
gradually, its sloping surfaecy has a southern aspect, audit is kept conti¬ 
nually moist by water from tlie molting snow above. Immense glaciers 
guard it on eitluu' si(l(L and it is covered by the eternal snows above. 
Nevertheless, the sloping surface is covered with a verdant carpet of 
moss, through which rose in great beauty and abundance the following 
plants i—lianumulm Bul2>Jinr(m8i Saxi/ra^a Uirculm (which is found as 
far south as Skane), 8 . rwnlam, Cerasihmi alpinmn, .PedkulariSj Pohj-> 
gommi Oxgrla^ Balix ^^olaris, Duponila Fische}% Foa eenhia^ Jimcm 
etc. IkTe also on tlie gravel were flowering Baxifraga nivalis, S, J!a^ 
gellaru, 8 , mspitosa, several Dmhm^ CocMearia, Akim rubella, Arena- 
via EobU, etc. Indeed, the common Spitxibergen plants were floiirish- 
ing here, and on the 1st of August were in flower, though the whole space 
was only some hundred square yards in extent, and was surrounded on 
all sides by ice and snow. 

The Spitzbergen Phanerogamia are all perennial, and have a ten¬ 
dency to grow in small tufts. It is well known that organic sub¬ 
stances decay very slowly in the Arctic regions. A wooden grave- 
cross, raised half a century ago, looks as though it were of yesterday j 
and the dry remains of the previous year’s growth of plants stand 
almost unchanged beside the new shoots of the perennial root. One 
may indeed almost say that stones and minerals decay more speedily 
ill these regions than organic substances. But why are the plants all 
perennial ? The reason is obvious. It entirely depends, so to speak, 
on wind and weather whether a plant can produce ripe seed during 
the short summer. No doubt tbey generally do so, but if in any year 
they failed, plants having an annual root must, of necessity, be lost, 
while the continued existence of the species with perennial roots would 
be secured. 


ON PLANTS PEODUOING DOUBLE PLOWEES. 

By Beuthold Seemann, Pn.D., F.L.S. 

Some years ago I stated in the * Gardeners’ Chronicle ’ that while 
plants producing double flowers abounded in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere of our globe, not a single species was known from the southern, 
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with the exception of B.uhis ^'osifolms, the geographical range of 
which was ill defined. This statement requires some modification. 
The bulk of the plants producing double flowers is undoubtedly indi¬ 
genous to the northern hemisphere; in Polynesia and the whole of 
Australasia not a single species with double flowers has turned up; but 
there are in South Africa and South America at least a few plants, the 
stamens of which are converted into petals. It is impossible to say 
whether the absence of double flowers from Polynesia and Australia 
is owing to the fi\ct that there are no observers in those parts wdio at 
once seize and transplant them into a garden, or whether they really 
never occur. In Europe double flowers are not mifrequently found 
wild ; in wet seasons double RanmicuU are by no means uncommon, 
and Dr. Landerer, of Athens, has pointed out to me the abundance of 
double Poppies in Greece. Civilized man having taken a peculiar 
fancy to these products, they are safely lodged in garden and green¬ 
house, wherever they spring up, and hence all countries longest or 
most highly civilized have, as the case now stands, supplied the greatest 
number of double flowers, China and Japan boasting of the most per¬ 
fect of all, the Camellias. 

The succeeding list, from which the Compositce and other spuriously 
double flowers, such as Fiburmm and Epdrangea^ have been excluded, 
has been some years in preparation, and has been augmented by additions 
from various botanical friends. I intended to make it the basis of an 
exhaustive paper on the subject, but for some time I shall be unable to 
carry out this intention. However, as no more complete list has as 
yet been drawn up, and as several friends wish to see it printed, 1 now 
beg to submit it. The whole number of plants with double flowers I 
have collected amounts to 279 species,—234 Exogens, and 45 Endo- 
gens. Amongst the former we have 166 Polypetalse, 66 Monopetalm, 
and, strange to add, 2 Apetalse [Laurinem). As I intend to pursue the 
subject further, any addition to my list will be highly acceptable. 

Ranunculacece. 

Clematis Yiticella, Lmn. Europ. austr. 

C. florida, Thimh, Japonia. 

C. Eortunei, Moore. Japonia. 

C. patens, JDcne. Japonia. 

Anemone Japonica, Sieh. et Zitcc. Japonia. 

VOL, II. [JITNB 1;, 1864.] N 
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A. coTOiiam, Limi. Euvop. ausfcr., Asia miii. 

A. Pavonina, Lanu; (liovtciisis, Lim.^ var.) Gallia. 

A. palmata, Limi. Air. box., Lusitania, llis’pauia. 

A. iieniorosa, Linn. Europa, Aincr. bor., Sibiria. 

A. sylvcstris. Limi, liluropa austr., Si!)irla. 

Hq)atica triloba, CMix, Europa. 

TlatiTinculus bulbosus, Lhiu, Europa, Aincr. bor. 

R. rcpens, Llmi, Europa, Sibiria, Aincr. bor. 

II. acris, Lhin, Europa, Sibiria, 

E. acoiiitifolius, Linn, Europa. 

E. grarnineus, LhifL Italia, Gallia, Lusitania, Helvetia. 

E. bullatus, Linn, Europ. austr. 

E. Asiaticus, Linn. Orieus. 

Eicaria raiiuuculoides, Mcench, Europa. 

Thalictrum anenionoides, Miolix. {Anemone thalich'oideSy Linn.; 

A, miiflora, Pursli.) Anier. sept. 

Caltlia palustris, Linn, Europa, Asia, Amer. sept. 

Trollius EuropiBus, Linn. Europa. 

T. Nepalensis, hort. Ncpalia. 

Kigella Damasceiia, Linn. Eeg. Medit. 

Aquilegia vulgaris, Linn. Europa. 

A. Canadensis, Ijkm. Amor. sept. 

Ddpliiniuin Ajacis, Tjinn. Tauriu, Europ. austr. 

D. graudiilorum, Linn, Sibiria, Volga. (/). (csnrenm^ Miclix.) 
Amcr. sept. 

I). Cousolidii, Linn. Europa, Amer. sept. 

B. clieilantluun, Fm/i. Sibiria. 

1). clcgans, I)e Cand. Amer. bor. ? 

Adonis autuimialis, Linn. Europ. 

A. vernalis, Linn. Europ., Asia. 

Pajonia Moiitan, Sims. China, Japonia. 

P, officinalis, Meiz. Europa. 

P. tennifolia, Linn. Tauria. 

P. albiiiora, JPalL Sibiria. 

P, paradoxa, Andr. Europ. austr. 

NywpMacem. 

Nelmnbiura speciosum, WilU. Africa, Asia. 
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Berleridacem. 

Berberis, sp. cult. (Dr. Masters 1) 
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Bapa'oeracea, 

Papaver Eboeas, Lmn. Europa. 

P. bracteatum, Lindl. (P. orientale, Linn.). Eiissia. 

P. somuiferum, Llmi. Em’op. austr., Asia min., iEgyptus. 
Chelidonium majus, Linn. Europa, Asia. 

Sanguinaria Canadensis, Linn. Amer. sept. 

Podophyllum peltatum, Linn. Amer. sept. 

Crucifer CB. 

MatMola incana, B. Broimi. Beg. Medit. 

M. glabrata, Be Caud. Patria ? 

M. annua, Sweet. Europ. austr., Syria. 

Cbekantlms Cheiri, Linn. Europa. 

Iberis iimbellata, Linn. Europ. austr. 

Cardamine pratensis, Linn. Europa, Asia, Africa, America. 
Hesperis matronalis, LSinn. Europa, Sibiria. 

Barbarea vulgaris, B. Brown. Europ., Oriens. 

Sinapis arvensis, Lmn. Europ. 

Brassica oleracea, Linn, Europ. 

CMinece. 

Heliantbemum variabile, Bpach. Europa, Air. bor. 

Violacm. 

Viola odorata, lmn. Europa, Sibiria. 

V. grandiflora, Linn, Europa. 

, GaryopJiyllece. 

Diantbus barbatus, Linn. Gallia, Germania. 

D, Cliinensis, Be Qand. China. 

D. Poiretianus, Seringe. Patria ? 

D.^ Caryophyllns, Linn. Gallia, Italia. 

D. arboreus, Linn. Creta. 

B. hybridus, auct. Patria ? 

D. corymbosus, Sib., Sm. Asia min. 

D. plumariiiSj Lim. Europa, Sibiria, Amer. sept. 

D. deltoides, Linn. Europ. 

N 2 
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Saponaria officinalis, Limi. Eiiropa. 

Lycliiiis sylvestris, BcJihr. {L, Moica, Linn.). Europa. 
L. corotiaria, Besv, Taiiria, Em*op. jncd. 

L. Elos-cucnli, Linn. Europa, 

L. viscaria, Lhm. Europa. 

L. Clialceclonica, Lhm. Japonia, Asia min. 

Silene inllata, 8m. ; mr. maritima, Le Cand. Europa. 

JUlmm. 

Sagina procinnbcns, JAm. Europa. 

Malmcem. 

Hibiscus Eosa«Sinensis, Linn. Ind. orient, 

H. flavcscens, Can. Cliina ? 
li, alba, Ilooh. Cliina ? 

H. imitabilis, Linn. Ind. orient. 

H. Syriacus, Linn. Syria, Carnioia. 

Altlisea rosea, Can. Oriens, Caucasia. 

Malva rotundifolia, Linn. Europa. 

Eippocastanem. 

j^sculus Hippocastanum, Linn. Europa, Amer. sept. 

GeraniacefB. 

Geranium pratensc, Lmn. Europa, Sibiria. 

G-. sylvaticuni, Linn, Europ. 

Pelargonium zoualc, TFilld. Africa, austr, 

TropiBolum niajus, Linn. Peru,via, 

T. minus, Linn. Pcruvia. 

Oxalis cernua, TJmnh. Pr. Bon. Sp. 

Impatiens Balsamina, Linn. Tnd. orient. 

TermiroBmimem. 

Camellia reticulata, Llndl, China. 

C. Sasanqua, Thunb. China. 

0. Japonica, Linn. Japonia. 

Thea maMora, Been. Japonia ? 

Auranimcm. 

Citrus Aurantium, Linn. Asia, Europ. austr. 
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FajpiliomcecB. 

Trifolium repeiis, Linn, Eui’op., Am. roer. 

MedicagOs sp. (Dr. Masters!) 

Ulex Europaeus, Linl, Europa. 

Spartiantlius junceus, Linn, Europ. austr. 

Clitoria Ternatea, Linn, Ind. or., Arabia. 

Orobus yisciodes, Be Cand, Croatia, Carniola. 

0. vernus, Linn, Europa. 

Grenista tinctoria, Linn. Europa. 

Gr. Sibirica, Linn, Sibiria, 

G. scoparia, Lmn, {Cytisiis scoparms. Link). Europa. 
Cytisus albus, Link. Lusitania. 

Anthyllis Vulneraria, Linn. Europ. 

Coronilla, sp. (Dr. Masters !) 

Lotus coruiculatus, Linn. Europa. 

Bomcece. 

Eosa lutea, Mill, Europa. 

E. cinnamoinea, Linn, Europa, Amer. sept. 

E. spinosissima, Linn. Asia med. 

E. Carolina, Jjvnn. Amer. sept. 

E. villosa, Linn. Europa, Asia med. 

E. centifolia, Linn^ Oriens? 

E. Damascena, Linn. Syria. 

E. rubiginosa, Linyi. Europa, Asia med., Amer. sept. 
E. moscbata, Ait.^ Mill. Madeira, Afir. bor. 

E. canina, Linn. Europa. 

E. alba, Linn. Europa, Caucasia. 

E. Indioa, Linn. Cbiua. 

E. niyea, Be Cand, China. 

E. Eglaiiteria, Lmn, Europa. 

E. Gallica, Lmi, Europa, Caucasia. 

E. pimpineliifolia, Linn. Europa, Asia med. 

E. Baiiksise, B. Brown. China. 

E. sulpliurea, Ait. Oriens. 

Eubus fruticosus, Linn. Europa. 

E, rosifolius, Bmtli. Ins. Maurit., Ind. orient. 

11. corylifolius, Bmith. Europ. 
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Kerria Japonica, Be Gaud, Japoiiia. 

Spiraea IPiiipendiTla, Linn. Eiiropa. 

S. Ulmaria, Linn. Eiiropa. 

S. pruiiifolia, Bleh. et Zmc. Japonia, 

S. Keevcsii, Cliina. 

S. strobilacea, Sleb. et Ziicc. Japonia. 

Eragaria vcsca, Linn. Europa, Amer. bor. 

Pofcentilla alpestris, Hall fil. Europa. 

P, rcptansj Linn. Europa, Asia. 

P. Tormeutilla, Bchranh. Europ. Asia. 

Pomacoa:. 

Cratsegus Oxyacantlia, Lmn. Europa. 

C. Crus-galii, Linn. Am. sept. 

Cydonia Japonica, Pere. Japonia. 

Pyrus communis, Linn. Europa. 

Amygdahm. 

Amygdalus Persica, Linn. Persia. 

A. communis, Linn. Mauritania. 

Primus domestica, Linn. Europa. 

P. spinosa, Linn. Europa, Amer. sept. 

P. avium, Linn. Europa. 

P. Oex’asus, Linn. Europa. 

P. Kerii, Stead. (Cerasm Japonicns, Ker). Japonia. 

P. Japonica, TImnb, (P. ; Anujgdalm pumiln, Linn.) 

China, Japonia. 

P. instititia, Linn. Anglia, Germania, Gall, austr. 

P. triloba, Lindl. {Aniygdalopsls JjindUyl, Carr.). China. 

Myrtacem. 

Myrtus communis, Linn. Europ, austr. 

Punica Granatum, Linn. Europ. austr., Mauritania. 

Philadelphem. 

Philadelpbus coronarius, Linn. Europ. austr. 

Beutzia crenata, Biel, et Zucc. Japonia. 

Onagrariea. 

Fuchsia globosa, Lindl. Qiyhnda). Mexico. 
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Clarkia piilcliella, Fm'sli. California. 

C. elegans, Botigl. Amer. sept. 

Fortulace^B, 

Portulaca grandiflora, Kook. Chili. 

GrossularkcB. 

Kibes sanguineum, FiirsJi. Amer. sept. 

Baxifragacem. 

Saxifraga granixlata, Linn. Europa. 

Umhellifer^. 

Daucus Carota, Linn. Eiirop. (Dr. Masters!) 

Ruhiacece, 

Ixora grandifloraj JDe Cand. Ind. orient, 

Serissa foetida, Qonim. China, Japonia. 

Gardenia Eortuniana, Eook, China. 

G. florida, Linn. China, Ind. orient. 

G, radicans, Tlmnh. Japonia. 

CaprifoliacBiB. 

Lonicera Periclymenum, lAm. Europ, med. 
Sambucns nigra, Linn. Europ. 

Campanulacem. 

Campanula latifolia, Limi. Europa, Asia. 

0. Tenorii, Morett. Neapolis. 

C, Trachelium, Linn. Europa. 

C. Vidalii, E. 0. Wats. Europa. 

C. pyxamidalis, Linn. Europ. austr. 

C. rotundifolia, Linn.' Europa, Amer. sept. 

C. persicifolia, Linn. Europa. 

C. glomerata, Linn. Europa, Asia. 

0. medium, Linn. Em-op. austr, 

C. rhomboidea, Linn. Europ. 

Platycodon grandiflorura, Ee Cand. Sibiria, Dahuria, 
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Ericaceae. 

Calluna vulgaris, Limi. Europa, Amer. bor. 

Eliododendron Iiidieum, Sweet {Azalea Indica^ Linn.). Ind. orient. 
E, ponticum, Lmn, Asia min., Iberia. 

Azalea midifiora, Limi. Amer. sept. 

A. g-lauca, Earn, Amer. sept. 

Arbutus Uneclo, Lhm, Europ. aiistr., Sibiria. 

Erica Tetralix, Linn. EuiDp. 

E, cincrea, Linn. Europ. 

Frimulacem. 

Primula villosa, Jacq. Europ. med. 

P. Auricula, Linn. Europa. 

P. denticulata, Smith. Ind. orient. 

P. acanlis, Jacq. Europa. 

P. elatior, Jacq, Europa. 

P. prmnitens, Ker (P. Sinensis^ Lindl.). CMna, 

. * Jasmine(E. 

Jasminum officinale, Linn. Europ. austr. (China?) 

J. Sarnbac, Ait. Ind. orient. 

J. hirsutum, Eooh. China. 

Oleacem. 

Syririga persica, Lhm. Oriens. 

S. vulgaris, Linn. Europ. Persia. 

Apocynem, 

Tinea minor, Linn. Europa. 

T, major, Linn. Europa. 

Neriiim odorum, Ait. Ind. orient. 

N. Oleander, Linn. Europ. austr., Asia med. 

Tabernmmontana coronaria, Willd. Ind. orient. 

QoTmolmlacem. 

Calystegia sepium, E. Brown. Europa, America, Asia, 

C. piibescens, Lindl. China. 

Convolvulus tricolor, Linn. Europ. austr. 

Ipomcea pandurata, ‘Meyer. Am. austr. 
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SolanecB. 

Batura coriiigera, Eooh. Peruyia. 

B. fastuosa, Limi. Amer. austr,, iEgyptiis. 

B. arborea, Linn, Amer. austr. 

B. clilorantlia, lIooJc. Patria ? 

B. liumilis, Lesf, Patria? 

Petimia nyctagiiiiflora, Juss, Laplata. 

P. violaoea, HooJc. Bonaiia. 

Solanum Bulcamara, Linn, Europ. 

Gentianem. 

Gentiana Amarella, Linn, Europ. 

OrobanchecB, 

Orobaiiclie, sp. (Br. Masters!) 

Scy'oplmlarinem. 

Mimulus luteus, Linn. Ciiile. 

AntirrMnum majus, Linn, Europ, med. et austr, 
Bigitalis pui’purea, Lmn, Europa. 

Liiiaria vulgaris, Mill, Europ., Amer. bor. 
Veronica, sp. (Br. Masters!) 

Calceolaria, sp. (Br. Masters I) 

Gemeracem. 

AcMmenes longiflora, Le Oand. Mexico. 
Gloxinia, sp. (Br, Masters!) 

Verhemcem, 

Clerodendron fragrans, Willd, Japonia. 

Nyctaginece, 

Mirabilis Jalapa, Linn. Amer. trop. 

LaimnecB, 

Baiirus iiobilis, Limi. Europ, austr. 

L. Sassafras, Linn, Amer. sept. 

Iridem, 

Gladiolus tristis, Linn. Pr. Bon. Sp. 
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Crocus Susianus, Curi, Asia miu. 

C* piisiilus, Teu, Italia. 

C. vermis, Smith. Europ. austr. 

Iris Sibirica, Linn, Europa, Sibiria. 

Amaryllidem. 

Galantlius nivalis, Linn. Europa. 

Leucojiiin vcrnum, Lhm. Europa. 

Sfccruberg'ia lutea, Gwwl. Europa, Asia min., Syria. 
Hippeastrum equestre, Ilerh. Aiuer. austr. 

Narcissus cenmus, Balish. Gall, nierid., Hispaiiia. 

N. Telamonius, Bclmlt. Europa. 

N. lobularis, Sclrnlt, Anglia. 

N. concolor, Sclmlt. Lusitania? 

N. biflorus, Ctwt. Britannia, Gallia, Helvetia, Italia. 

N. Italicus, Ke7\ Italia. 

N. incomparabilis, Curt. Ital., Gall, austr. 

N, Cypri, Emo. Cyprus. 

N. Pseudo-narcissus, Linn. Europa, Tauria. 

N. poeticiis, Linn. Europa. 

N. Jonquilla, Lmn. Europ. austr., Mr. bor., Oriens. 

N. Tazetta, Linn. Eeg. Medit. 

N. poculiformis, Sallsh. (N. jnontanus, Bot. Beg.). Pyn 
Or cl Mm. 

Orciiis Morio, Lhm. Europ. (Br. Masters 1) 
HyclrochmMem. 

Ilydrocliaris Morsus-ramn, Linn. Europ. 

AqLiodeledc. 

Aspliodelus luteus, Lmn. Europ. austr. 

Liliaeem. 

Tulipa Gesneriana, Linn. Asia min., Tiiracia. 

T, sylvestiis, Linn. Europ.. inerid. 

SciUa autumnalis, Linn. Em-opa. 

S. nutans, Smith. Anglia, Europ. austr. 

Convallaria majalis, Limi. Europa, Sibiria, America, 
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C. Polygoiiatum, Linn, Europ., Sibiria. 
Eritillaria Meleagris, Linn, Europa. 

E. imperialism Linn, Persia, Europ. 

Liliura Martagon, Linn. Europa. 

L. candidum, Linn. Syria, Persia. 

Hyacintlius orieutalis, Linn, Oriens, Gall, aiistr. 
Poliautbes tuberosa, Lm?i, Ind. orient, et occ. 
Henierocallis disticba, Lon. Nepalia, Japonia. 
H. folva, Linn. Europ. austr. 

Qolcldcaoem. 

Colcbicura autumuale, Lhin. Europa. 

Butomem, 

Sagittaria latifolia, Willd. Amer. sept. 

S. sagittifolia, Linn. Europ., Asia, Amer. 

Qommehjnem. 

Tradescantia Yirginica, Linn. Amer. bor. 
Commelymi alba, LCort. (Dr. Masters!) 

Melanthacece, 

Tofieidia calyculata, Wahl, Europa. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Laws of Nomejiclature, 

With other members of the British Association, I ha^e received a reprint of 
the rules of Nomenclature drawn up by Mr. Strichland and others, andpuunted 
in the report of the twelfth meeting of the Association (1842), accompanied 
with a request to examine them carefully, and to communicate any suggestions 
to Sir "Wm. Jardine, Bart. 

I can only rex^eat the suggestion I made when the rules were under the con¬ 
sideration of the Committee of the Natural History Section at Manchester, 
viz, that the rules be not ado]>ted until they have been compared with Linngeus’a 
* Pliilosophia Botanica,’ Fahricins's ‘ Philoso];>hia Entomological Illeger’s ^Pro- 
dromus/ and De Candolle’s 'Theorie filementaireand that when they are 
not in conformity with the laws proposed by these authors, which have been 
accepted by all recognized systematic naturalists, the reasons for the proposed 
alterations should be given in detail. After some discussion, my suggestion 
was adopted, and the report was remitted to the Committee to carry it out. 
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The miles were inserted in the printed report, throngli the personal influonco of 
Mr. SiiricklMKl, wlio wtis then a ineinbor of the Council, but they never received 
the sanction of the Bidtisli Association. 

In tlio American ‘ Journal of Science and Art,’ for March, 1864, there are 
some admirable observations on some,of these rules, which entirely accord with 
any own views, and whicdi I rccommond to the consideration of the Committee. 

BriUsh Museum. J. E. G-bay. 

“First, wo would a'eoommond that ‘ the admirable code proposed in the 
*Phiiosophia Botanica’ of Linnteua,’—to which, ‘if zoologists had paid anoro 
attention , . . the present attempt at refoi*m would perhaps have boon unne¬ 
cessary,’—be reprinted, with indications of the rules which in the lapse of time 
have become inoperative, or were from the iirst over-nice: e.^. 222, 224, 
22S, 227, 228, 229, 230, etc., most of which are recommendations 1 ‘athor than 
laws. The British Association’s Comanitteo has properly divided its code into 
two parts:—1. Rules for rectifying the present nomenclature ; 2. Recommen¬ 
dations for improving the nomendatnre in future. The laws all resolve tliem- 
eelves into, or are consequences of the fundamental law of priority, ‘ the only 
effectual and just one.’ 

§ 10. A name should he changed which has 'before been proposed for some 
other genus in zoology or botany^ or for some other species in the same genus^ 
when still retained for such genus or species.^ The first part of this rule is in¬ 
tended, wo presume, to be tlie equivalent of No. 230 of the ‘ Pliilosophia Bota- 
nica: ‘ Nomina generica plantarum, cum zoologorum et Lithologorum nomen- 
claturis communia, si a Botanicis postoa assumta, ad ipsos remittenda sunt.’ 
We submit that this rule, however proper in its day, is now inapplicable. Encl- 
liclier, who in a few eases endeavoured to apply it, will probably bo the last 
general writer to change generic names in botany because tlicy are established 
in zoology. It is quite enongh if botanists, and pex'haps more than can practi¬ 
cally bo effected if zoologists, will sec that the same generic name is used hut 
once in each respective kingdom of nature. 

“ ' § 12. A name which has never been cZearly defined in some published toork 
should he changed for the earliest name by %oMch the object shall hme been so 
defined.^ Tory well. And the good of science demands that unpublished de¬ 
scriptions, and manuscript names in collections, however public, should assert 
no claim as against properly published names. But suppose the autlior of the 
latter well Iniew of the earlier manuscript or unpublislicd name, and had met 
with it in public collections, such name being unobjectionable, may he wilfully 
disregard it ? And as to names without characters, may not the aifixing of a 
name to a sufficient specimen in distributed collections (a common way in 
botany) more surely identify the genus or species than might a brief published 
description ? Now the reraarhs of the Committee, prefixed to § 12, while they 
state the legal mile of prioxity, do not state, nor in any way intimate, that a 
wilful disregard of unpublished names, especially of those in public or distri¬ 
buted collections, is injurious, dishonourable, and morally wrong. In the 
brotherhood of botamsts, it should bo added, custom and courtesy and scien¬ 
tific convenience in this respect have the practical force of law, the wilful viola- 
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tion of whieli woxild not long be tolerated ; and the distribution of named spe¬ 
cimens, where and as far as they go, is held to be tantamount to publication. 

“As to the recommendations for the future improvement of nomenclature, 
in passing under review the * Classes of objectionable names,’ we wonder that 
geographical specific names should have been objected to : we find them very 
convenient in botany and, next to characteristic names, about as good as any. 
Comparative specific names in oides and ima^ etc., are much used by botanists, 
and are often particularly characteristic. Specific names derived from |)ersons, 
used with discretion, and as far as possible restricted to those who have had to 
do with the species, as discoverer, describer, etc., are surely unobjectionable. 
C-eneric names derived from persons are, we agree, best restricted to botany, 
where, when appropriately applied, they are in good taste, if not too cacopho¬ 
nous. As to closely resembling names, in large genera it may sometimes be 
best to * call a species virens or virescens ’ when there is already a mridis. Ana¬ 
grams, like puns, if not cautiously handled and particularly well made, are in¬ 
tolerable. But what can be prettier, among unmeaning names, than B. Brown’s 
TelUma ? Botanists will hardly agree that a good generic name which has 
been effectually superseded by the law of priority, should never afterwards be 
bestowed upon some other genus of some other order. ‘ It has sometimes been 
the practice, in subdividing an old genus, to give to the lesser genera so formed 
the names of their respective typical species.’ The Committee objects to this 
usage because the promotion calls for new specific names. To us it seems a 
natural and proper course, when the name of the species in question is sub¬ 
stantive and otherwise fitting,—most proper when (to take a not uncommon 
case) one used generically in the first place by ante-Linnsean natumlists or her¬ 
balists. 

“ But the objection of the Committee is probably connected with a pecuHar 
view which they have adopted as to the way of citing species which have been 
transferred to some other than the original genus. many zoologists, and 

a few botanists, have been giving themselves much trouble and perplexity, as it 
seems to us, to little purpose. Take for illustration our Blue Cohosh, origi¬ 
nally Leontice thaUctroides of Linnseus, but afterwards, in Michaux’s Mora, 
taken as the type of a new genus, and therefore appearing as Cauloph^llum 
thalictfaides. Kow if we adopt the view of Linnseus, to which he would pro¬ 
bably have adhered had he lived tiU now, we write the name and the authority 
thus:— 

“ Leontice ilkaliciroides^ Linn. 

“ (Syn. Cauloph^lUm thaUctroides, Miehx.) 

The abbreviated names of the authors appended stand in place of the full re¬ 
ference, e.g. Linn. Sp. PI. i. p. 448, and Miehx. M. Bor.-Am. i. p. 205, 
t. 21. If the other view be adopted, it stands, in fact:— 

“ Gaulophgllum thaUctroides, Miehx. 

“ (Syn. Leontice thaUctroides, Linn.) 

But, fearful lest the original describer should be robbed of his due credit, it has 
been proposed to write,— 

** Cauloph^Uum thaUctroides^ Linn. This is not only an anachronism of 
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Iialf a contuvy, but aii hnposition upon Linrucus of'a view which ho Imd not 
and perhaps would not have adopted. To avoid such fatal objections, it has 
boon proposed to write CmilopJiyllum (Miehx.) thaUcirokU\% Ijhm.; which is 
not only ‘ too Iciigihy and inconvoniant to bo used with case and rapidity,’ 
but ioo ciiinbrous and uncouth to ho used at all. And finally, the Connnittoo 
propose to write,— 

OmJopIij/lltmi Ihaltc^rinde}} (Linn.) (sp.),— 
which is scarcx^ly shorter, or even l.o h^avo out tlio (ap.). Tho reader is thus to 
note that LinnaniH originally gave the apccidc name tdialictraides^ but not the 
generic. Who did, must be otherwiso ascertained. A pretly long cxperienco 
convinces ns that snneh confuaion is risked or trouble ex-pended, and nothing 
worth sooured by these endeavours to put forward tho original rather ilian tho 
actual application of a specilic name. Anto-Linmean nomonclatnro broke down 
in tho attempt to combine specillc appellation with doaci'iption. Here the at¬ 
tempt is to connect it with tlio luBl;or‘y of its origin, wliieh, after all, can be 
rightly told otdy in the synonymy. The natural remedy for tho supposed evil 
which this mode of citation was to euro is, to consider (as is simply the fact) 
that the appended authority docs not indicate tho origin, hut only tlie applica¬ 
tion at tho time being, of tho particular name, and so no one is thus robbed of 
his duo. The instructed naturalist very well knows the bibliography of species, 
or where to look for ic j tho tyro can learn. 

‘ § 0. Specific names should always he written with a small initial letter^ 
even ‘mhen derived from persons or places d —on tlio ground that proper names 
written with a capital letter are liable to be mistaken for generic. (But no 
naturalist would be apt to write tho name of a species without that of tho genus, 
or its initial, preceding.) Also, * that all sxiecics are equal:, and slioiikl there¬ 
fore be written all alllcel The question is one of convonkmce, taste, and usagr. 
As to the first, wn do not think a strong case is made out. If mere lujiformity 
bo tho leading (amsidoration, it might be well to follow the example of the 
American author who corrected Eauunafhs Mamimilcf, Lium, and M, Cymha- 
laria, PurHli, into JL Jlaminidus and U, cymhalarim ! As to taste and usage, 
wo su|>pose there would be a vast preponderance against the innovation, so far 
as respects piwsonal names and those substantive namoB winch, lanmeus de¬ 
lighted to gathesr from i-ho old licrhalists, etc., and turn to specific use, o, g, 
Mammenhs Fktmmmla^ M, TAnyua^ Thora, R, Mcaria^ and the like. Ad¬ 
jective namoH of places and connt-rios, Linnajus printed with a small initial, 
e.g. R, lapponicus, etc. Do Candc,>lIo writes such names with a capital letter; 
and this best accords with Jhiglish analogy, but has not been univeimlly 
adopted, and probably will not be. 

* § id It is recommended that in suhdimdiny an old genus in future, the 
names gtmn to the subdivisions should agree in gender with that of the original 
groupl Tho practical objection to this is, that old names should be revived for 
these genera or subgenera, if there be any applicable ones, which is likely to 
be the case in botany.” A. 4. 
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BOTAOTCAL NEWS. 

At a meeting of tLe Oonncil of the Boyal Horticultural Society, held 15th 
April, 1864, memorials and letters from yarious botanists were read, remonstra¬ 
ting against the possible elects of the prizes as leading to the extirpation of 
rare plants. Tlie object of the Society in offering these prizes had been simply 
to encourage and extend the study of British botany throughout the country. 
Without sharing the apprehensions entertained by the memorialists—the 
Council, in deference to the remonstrance of those whose opinion is entitled 
to so much weight, have determined to intimate to the competitors ;—(1.) Tliat 
the number of plants in the collections need not he numerous, and should not 
exceed in any case 200. (2.) That the presence of rai’e plants in the collec¬ 

tions is not desired, and will not in anyway enhance the competitor’s prospects 
of success ; and (3.) That each plant should he prepared, showing various 
stages of development, from its embryo to its fruiting, displaying at each stage 
its structure. In this form the prizes may he of use, and we are glad to find 
the objections felt to them in their original form, are now removed. It may 
be hoped that local societies ■wiU take a hint from the Horticultural Society, 
and give up the prizes that they are offering for collections in which the number 
and rarity of the specimens are taken into accoiint. 

On the 13th of May, Dr. Seemann returned from Yeiiezuela, where he has 
been exploring the river Tocuyo, and discovered extensive coal-beds, the coal 
resembling the Welsh steam coal in appearance, and valued in London at 30^. 
per ton. He left England on the 2nd of February, and touching at St. Thomas, 
reached La G-uaira on the 20th of the same month. Thence he proceeded to 
Caracas, Porto Cabello, Ohichirivichi, and the river Tocuyo, visiting on his 
homeward route Curasao and St. Thomas. 

Mr. Spruce, the gi'oatest of recent South American travellers, writes to us 
from Peru that he has at last made up his mind to return to Europe by the 
mail which leaves Payta on the 1st May, and in our next issue we may have 
the pleasure of announcing that this enterprising explorer is actually among us. 

We regret to have to announce the death of Mr. Criiger, Superintehdent of 
the Botanic Gardens, Trinidad, wliich took place on the 25th of February. Mr. 
Oriiger succeeded Mr. Burdie, the botanical collector in IS'ew Granada, and is 
principally known by his physiological and morphological papers communicated 
to the Bot. 2/eitung. Mr. Presto has been appointed to the vacancy. 

A sad calamity has befallen Mr. J. G. Baker, of Thirsk. Dining the night of 
tlie 14th of May, afire broke out on his premises, when property, to the amount 
of £10,000, scarcely a tenth part of which had been insured, was destroyed, 
including his library and herbarium, perhaps one of the richest in British 
plants there was in the country. The remaining stock of his recently published 
work on ‘ North Yorkshire ’ shared the same fate. Mr. Baker wns just in the 
midst of a book on Northumberland and Durham, on the plan of that on North 
Yorkshire. 

Failing eyesight, probably caused by working too much by gaslight, has 
duced Mr. John Smith, Curator of the Botanic Gardens at Kew, to ask to 
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allowed to retire. A. few days ago tbo Oovcnmieiit granted liia requostj and 
at the same timic awarded him ilio highest superannuation allowance the riih^s 
of the Civil Service allowed. This is luindsomc, and as it shonkl bo, Tliere 
has not boon a more faitliful and conscientious public servunt tlinn Mr. Sinitb, 
who filled the offuje of Curiitor of the Botanic Garden for nearly half a cen¬ 
tury, and whose love for plants and enthusiasm for botany are ct|uallod only 
by the readiness with wliich ho is wont to impart the information which his 
long practical oxperioiico has enabled lihn to accumulate. Mr. Smith gave up 
Ills charge on the IGth of May, and, at the time of the transfer, the garden 
was in tlio best possible order. Ills successor is, strangely enough, a name- 
salco, Mr. John £3mith, of Syon House. The late Curator will now luvvo plenty 
of time to devote to the completion of his ptoridological publications. At this 
stage of Mr, Smith’s career, it may not he out of place to remind our readers 
that he has originated several important questions which still agitates tlio scien- 
tifie world, for instance, that of paidhonogcnesis in plants, and the systematic 
value of venation and vernation in Ferns, all of which will be found in the 
following publications:— 

Observations on the Cause of Ergot: road before Linn. Soc. in 183S, and 
published in their Transactions.—Notice of a Plant which produces perfect 
seeds without any apparent action of pollen, with figure of plant and analysis: 
read before Linn. Soo. in 1839, and published in Transactions. (This was the 
first and original notice of Cedebogyne^ and the plant was here named.)—An 
arrangement of the Genera of Ferns: read bofoi’ethe Linn. Soc., and published 
in several vols. of Hooker’s ' Journal of Botany,’—Enumeratio Filicum Pliilip- 
piiiarum, or a Systematic Arrangement of the Ferns collected by Cuming. 
Published in Hook. Journ. Bot. 184il.—Remarks on Bphmrosteplmms^ among 
Ferns, Hook. Journ. Bot. 1811.—Description and Figure of a Now Germs of 
Ftirns, called Meioardia. Hook. Journ. Bot. 1841.—Characters of several now 
G enera of Ferns in Hooker and Bauer’s ‘ G'oncra Filicum.’—Observations on 
Byngramme^ a new genus of Ferns. Hook. Journ. 1845.—Enumeralion of 
Sohomburgk’a Forns of Ouiana.. Hook. Journ. 1842.—Enumeration of tli© 
Ferns growing in ihe Royal Botanic Garden, Jvow, in IB-K), with observations 
and doscript^ions of new genera and species j publish,od in the Appendix to tlio 
Bot. Mag. for IBRI.’—'Enuineratiou of the Ferns of Panama, Western .M'exico, 
and Hongkong, witli observations and descriptions of now species: in Bee- 
mann’s Bot. of tlie Herald. (Here the scheme of arrangement by vernation 
was first promulgated,)—Observations on Siangerm^ a romarkafolo Cycadace- 
.ous plant, from Natal., Hook. Journ, Bot, 1854.—Cultivated Foriw,'or a Cata¬ 
logue of the Indigenous and Exotic Ferns cultivated in British garcien,i# with 
characters of the genera, principal synonyms, etc,' Pampliu, 1867.— (Now 
edition in preparation.) • . 

We rejoice to receive the concluding part of Hooker’s ‘ Species Filicum ’ and 
the first seojtion of the fifteenth volume of Be Candolle’s ‘ Prodromus,’ contain¬ 
ing the Laurima, Segoniacems Datmacem^ JBc(>^ayaom^ AristolocUmeWi and 
Simhliounacem* 
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DESCEIPTIONS OE NEW BRITISH MOSSES. 

By W. Mitten, Esa,, A.L.S. 

(Plate XIX.) 

Bypmm imponens, Hedw. Stems red, prostrate, or wlien closely 
tufted ascending, iiTCgularly pinnate with branches of uneven length. 
Leaves yellowish-gTeen, in age becoming brown, all seciind, hooked, 
ovate-lanceolate, gradually narrowed to the slender point, slightly con¬ 
cave with two shortuierves, the margin for a short space near the base, 
recurved, and from above the middle to the point minutely serrulate, 
the cells elongated and very narrow, the alar ceils small, square, well 
defined, the outer ones pellucid, those next towards the nerve deep- 
brown ; leaves of the branches narrower, with their lower margins 
somewhat plane. Phyllidia small, variously divided, brown. Perichse- 
tium composed of numerous leaves, attenuated, flexuose, and serrulate 
from an ovate 2-nerved base. Capsule on a seta an inch or more long, 
cylindrical, erect or slightly curved, operculum conical, peristome as in 
H, cupremforme, inflorescence dioicous. 

iJ. imponens^ liedwig, Sp.. Muse. p. 290, t. 77 ; Brid. ii, p. 618; 
Schw. suppl. i. p. 291; Miiller, Synops. ii. p*. 291; Sullivant, p. 74, 
Schimper, Synops. p. 624. 

Creeping on the bare soil, and growing into matted tufts on Eeigate 
Heath, Surrey. June, 1864. The female plant only. 

In general appearance, this Moss is intermediate between H. moh 
Itmum and E, cupressiforme^ but it is more smooth and browner than 
the first, and its leaves are more circinate and more yellowish-green 
than those of the last, to which it is more closely allied, but differs in 
its leaves being more seiTulate, the alar cells pellucid and arranged in 
a different manner, the presence of small phyllidia, and the capsule and 
operculum are also different in form. 

Originally described by Hedwig from specimens collected by Muh¬ 
lenberg in the United States, where the species would appear to be 
very abundant from the specimens collected by Torrey, Cooley, Drum¬ 
mond, and Sullivant; it has more, recently been observed in a few 
places in Europe, and M. Schimper states that it has been twice 
gathered in fruit, which is produced in October in the Yosges, and in 
[JULY 1, 1864.] O 
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Itis h Htiiallrr and erect and cven«’sidc(l tlian m Ameii- 

ran ?^|H*riinrns. 

Infjitiriif 15. and S., <doscly rescnibling F. Jiygromdrlca^ 

bul hiunllrr, t‘otnal h'avrn, oval-eUi})tie acuniinnic, their points connivent. 
Hi'f a whvn %xvi Inud. over with a wide cum, when dry nearly 

; rapsule brni downwards, olmvate pyriform, when mature yel¬ 
low, alterwards drep-bnnvn, and when dry plicate; operculum slightly 
rrdseil in ibr. iniddii*; outer perisiome with, teeth, rod below, paler and 
fmlHa’tilidr nbov<% at tludr apices connectcKl together into a small cel- 
lubir rxpmwion; inner peristome very short ami adherent to the bases 
of the teeth; luirtubis very wide and compoiuul; calyptra with a long 
lieak.—Al Bryob fiurop. Vunaria, p, 9, t. 4; Scliimper 

Hynopsis, p. 324; C. Mtiller, Synops. i. p. 106. 

hi a small spot <h?stitato of herbage by the roadside at Marcsfield, 
with ripe fruit, May, 1864 . 

This species very nearly resembles small states of F. hygromdrica, 
ami may be easily passed over as a state of that ubiquitous Moss, but 
it may lie readily distinguished by its capsule having a smaller mouth 
nml the impcrftjct internal peristome; there is also a ditoerice in the 
aspect of the mature capsule, which having its mouth a little more 
curved under opens in a more downward direction. 

F. mkrmimnu was iirst published in the * Bryologia Europma,’ and 
ill M. Heidinper’s SSynopsis’ he gives four localities, the nearest of 
which to Hriiuin is Nonnundy, besides which, it occurs in North-west 
hidin, and is prolaibly overlooked elsewhere from its great similarity to 
t\ hyfjtomdrmu 

11 ic llgurc in tim, Bryol. Murop. represents the mouth of the capsule 
much too Minall 

Mlgmu itictdiotmd in Berkeley's * Handbook of British 

Moiici,* i» a very ineoimpicuous species, found on chalk timts par- 
iially imbad<led in the earth in banks and under the shade of bushes on 
the north side of the South Downs; it occurs also on the Surrey Downs 
at Bo% Hill. It docs not appear to prefer the same localities as B. cal- 
CffmUg for the two species have not been observed growing together, 
although they both inhabit the same range of Downs. 

From S, mkareat Dicks, edek^a difers in its leaves being 
gradually attenuated to the apex, and its capsule having an obovate 
form both before and after the fall of the operculum. In B. caharea 
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the leaves are scarcely narrowed above the middle, and end in a blunt 
point, the upper portion of the leaf appearing, on transverse section, 
to be composed entirely of the dilated plano-convex nerve; in S. calci- 
cola the nerve is narrower, and distinguishable from the pagina nearly 
to the apex; occasionally a leaf may be found in which the nerve ap¬ 
pears altogether wanting. In /S', calcarea the capsule, after the fall of 
the operculum, becomes remarhably turbinate from the dilation of its 
mouth. The operculum, calyptra, and peristome are alike in both species 
From these S. pusilla^ Ehrh., differs in the bright green colour of itc 
much narrower leaves. Until the publication of that portion of the 
‘ BryologiaEuropsea ’ containing the Seligerice^ S, calcicola was siipposef 
to be the Grimmia Seligeri of Weber and Mohr, p. 140, and these au¬ 
thors, who seem to have been veiy well accpiainted with S. calcarea and 
S. pasilla, finish their remarks upon G, Seligerih}^ saying at p. 459, In¬ 
termedia quasi species inter G.piisilla et calcar. having in their descrip¬ 
tion pointed out that the leaves were different in G. Seligeri from both 
those species. In Nees, Hornschuch, and Sturm, ^Bryologia Germanica,’ 
vol. ii. p. 105, JVelssia Seligeri is characterized thus, subacaulis, sor- 
dide viridis, foliis sirictis infimis ovatis enervibus reliquis lanceolatis 
apice subalatis, capsula obovata, operculo e bnsi convexa subulato sub- 
obliquo/’ t. 34, f. 26, and excepting that the figure of the entire plant 
has the leaves represented too short, both it and the description cor¬ 
respond well with the Sussex species. In the ^ Bryologia Europma ’ the 
Weuda Seligeri, Bry. Germ, is referred to Seligeria pusilla with the 
following remark:—‘'Nous avoirs pu nous convaincre sur des dchan- 
tillons originaux que le JFemia Seligeri des auteurs ne differe de la 
forme type du S, pusilla que par les feuilles un pen moins longues et 
dhin vert moins gai;” and at the end of their history of the species of 
the genus Seligeria they also say, “ Quand les auteurs du Brgologia 
Germanica separent leur Wehia Seligeri du W. pusilla, c’est que ces 
savants bryologistes n’out pas tenu compte de la station et de Fage 
des individus qu’ils avaient sous les yeux en fonnaiit cette espcce.” 
Unless, therefore, this conclusion has been too hastily arrived at, the 
JFemia Seligeri of authors must be given up as only a form of S, pu-^ 
silla, notwithstanding the close agreement of its characteristics with 
those assignable to S. calcicola. 

Explanation or Plate XTX. 

Fig. 1. S. calcicola (natural size). Fig. 2, Entire plant, with male flowers at 
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its magnified. Pij?. 3. Lower leaf. Pig. 4.^ luteniiediate; and Fig. 5. Peri- 

clKitial leaves. Fi®-. 6. Portion of peristome. Fig. 7. S. calcarea, entire plant, 
with male flower atlts base, and intermediate leaf,— magnified. Fig. 8. S. pusilla, 
entire plant and its male flower, with an intermediate —magnified. 

iunarut 7merosioma.—T\%. 9. ^imx—natural size. Fig. 10, 11. Loaves. 
Fia:. 13. Capsule and operculum. Fig. 13. Portion of peristome,— 

Iffgpmm imponens. —Fig. 14. Plant ,—natural size. Fig. 15. A leaf spread out 
from the hack of the stem. Fig. 16. One from the side. Fig. 17. A hranch-leaf. 
Fig. IS. Phyllidia. Fig. 19. Perieluetium. Fig. 30. Capsule and operculum from 
an^American specimen :—all magnified. 


SOME EEMIBKS ON THE ELOWEES OP EUPHORBIA 
AMIGDALOIDEB. 

By W. G. Smith, Esq. 

To any one imperfeetly acquainted witli tlie genus JEnfihorbla, tlie 
statement that each plant of E. amggdaloides bears on an average more 
than 7000 flowers might be sufficiently surprising, but the fact can 
be shown very simply. The plant I have before me, in its early state 
contains 31 flower-heads; but as each of these embrace 30 secondary 
ones, this gives 713, still not flowers hut flower-heads. If the in- 
voliicral leaves of each secondary flower-head be removed an invo¬ 
lucre will be displayed, containing 13 or 13 distinct flowers; if the 
former number, 713, he now multiplied by the lower of these two 
figures, viz. 13, it gives 8556 flowers. The remarks I propose making 
refer to these separate, individual flowers, male and female, find their 
arrangement in the involucres, in which my observations, if correct, 
render the descriptions of the genus Euphorbia, as applied to tliis 
species in all our local Floras and general systenjatic works incorrect. 
The observations I have myself made on a large number of plants, 
slightly disagree with these descriptions, but it will be seen that 
this slight difference proves to be of importance. The descriptions 
perfectly agree with the plant in its more advanced stage, when 
the peduncles begin to be branched, and when the flowers are consi¬ 
dered perfect,—this is how the plant is always drawn, tnnd how it is 
gathered for the herbarium; but in this state it is imperfect, and has 
lost a single flower-head from each peduncle, so that whilst in the first 
stage it really has 8556 flowers, it has in the second only 8484, or 
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373 flowers less, or I had better say it has lost one flower-head 
from each original peduncle, making 23 flower-heads less, containing, 
as before stated, 372 flowers. If these missing flower-heads Avere si¬ 
milar to the flower-heads remaining on the plant, the descriptions 
alluded to Avoiild be correct, but from an examiuation of a large num¬ 
ber of specimens I am prepared to say positwely they are not the same; 
for whilst all the other flower-heads on the plant consist of single 
females suiTonnded by males, these 23 original and first opened involu¬ 
cres consist of male flowers only, without having in any single instance 
a female in the centre. As soon as the pollen is shed out of the anthers 
of these particular flowers their function is ended, and as there is no 
ovary they soon Avither away. By the time the ordinary male and 
female flowers appear, they have entirely disappeared, leaving not a 
trace behind. 

Did these deciduous flower-heads play no part in the economy 
of the plant they might he considered of little importance, but 
T am inclined to belieA-e they are of extreme value. In the first 
place, not only do they permanently differ in the shapes of the horns, 
etc. of the involucre, but all my observations tend to prove that these 
transitory, fleeting, and ebort-lived group of fioAvers are the only ones 
that bear fruitful pollen, and that all the females that are fertilized are 
fertilized by them. 

An ordinaiy flovrer-liead of males and females, Avith the involucral 
leaves removed, presents always (in the early state) and when the ori¬ 
ginal floAver-head of males is open, the tridy extraordinary appearance 
of a flower in bud, wuth the pistils protruded through the top, the invo¬ 
lucre tightly binding it round the base of the pistils, so that the stamens 
cannot get out. The stamens are bound down and twisted in the bud, as 
shoAvn in section of the same flow’er-head, and as if to make it more im¬ 
possible for any of its own pollen to get to these stigmas, the small 
opening at top, AAdiere the pistils emerge, is packed with extremely fine, 
almost invisible hairs. T^ow, Avben the anthers of the flower-head of 
males are ready to shed their pollen they no longer remain inside the 
involucre, but elongate themselves, so that they stand bodily out, and 
display a joint in the filament of each; at this particular time the 
inv'olucral leaves that enclose the head of flowers with the female 
slightly open, and display the stigmas; the pollen from the original 
flower then falls and fertilizes the ovides of the female, or the slightest 
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toiicli makes tke filamcDt break in two at tlie joint, when one half falls 
bodily offs probably on to the stigmas of the female, or if not the pollen 

is sure to fall on them when 
the fflament breaks at the 
articulation. It will thus 
be seen this flower plays 
no unimportant part.^ 

When the ordinary in¬ 
volucres open, and after 
the stigmas have been fer¬ 
tilized the ovary is pen¬ 
dulous, and is generally 
held down between the 2 
teeth that alternate be¬ 
tween the 4 glands, for 
what purpose I do not 
know. It eventually be¬ 
comes again erect, and 
though, in its earlier states, it is termed pendulous, the stem that sup¬ 
ports the ovary is always stubborn or inflexible. Soon after this, the 
male flowers that surround the female, put up their anthers sparingly, 
which are sometimes niptured; but from my observations of the 
pollen, I believe it is abortive, for it is generally in a semi-liquid state, 
and seldom or never in grannies. And, although I have seen the anthers 
ruptured, I have never seen the pollen shed, but it appears alv/ays to 
stick in a pasty mass about the anthers. As a mile only one or two 
of the anthers open in these flowers, and as you exaniiiie the flowers, 
male'and female, on the forks as they get more and more removed 
from the original stem, they are more and more abortive. 

I am led to think, from what I have stated, that the flower-head, of 
males only, seen for so short a time, and hitherto overlooked by botanists, 

* Description or Figure.'— Sectiou through head of primary flowering branch . 
of Mu^lwrhia, awygdaloides. The primary floralleaves removed at A A.—B’. The first 
flower-head that opens consisting of males alone.—C C. 'I’he tw'O hermaphrodite 
flower-heads (floral leaves removed, which partially open to receive the pollen), in¬ 
volucre still closed, and the protruding stigmas exposed to the action of the pollen 
from flowRrs of head, B.—DD. Third series of hermaphrodite flower-heads with the 
fourth scries at their bases, which are all developed during the summer, but seldom 
produce fruit. 
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contains tlie only flowers in each branch that fertilize the females in their 
neighbourhood, and I believe (although I have not yet tried the experi¬ 
ment) that if all these original flower-heads were cut off the plants 
would produce no fruit; for in the plants I have seen, the two flowers 
usually fertilized were the flowers that grew side by side, and in close 
proximity to this particular head of male flow^ers. It is true the flower- 
heads of the secondary peduncles sometimes have the ovary more or 
less swollen, and occasionally the seeds may be fertilized, but if the 
seeds are fertilized by the pollen of their own males, it is an exception 
to the rule. It is not at all improbable that the pollen form an original 
head of male flowers somewhere else on the plant, and in a less ad¬ 
vanced state may effect this. 

Since writing the above I have examined several other species of 
Eupliorhia, and traces of the flower-heads containing males alone, 
could be distinctly seen. 


BOTANlCxVL EXPLOEATIONS OP ME. EICELIED SPEUCE. 

We are glad to announce that Mr, Spruce has safely returned to England, 
after an absence of fifteen years in South America. Previous to his departure 
from Europe, this enterprising traveller had investigated the botany, especially 
muscology, of Yorkshire and the Pyrenees. He left Liverpool on the 7th of 
June, 1849, and reached Para, Brazil, on the 12th of July. After spending 
tliree months in exploring the environs of that city, he ascended the Amazon 
to Santarem, at the mouth of the Tapajoz, and in November of the same year 
went seventy miles further up, to Obydos, where the Amazon is at its narrow¬ 
est and deepest. Starting from Obydos, he explored the Trombetas and its 
tributaiy, the Aripecuru, as far as the cataracts of the latter, in lat. 0° 47' N., 
fixing five latitudes by astronomical observations, and making a map of those 
previously unknown rivers. Eetuniing to Santarem in January, 1850, he re¬ 
mained there exploring the lower part of the Tapajoz and acljacent parts of the 
Amazon until October, when he started up the Amazon for the Barra do Eio 
Negro, wliere he arrived after a voyage of sixty-three days, thirty wliereof 
were spent in the channels to the south of the great island of Tupiiiambarana. 
The greater part of the year 1851 was occupied in stxidying and collecting the 
rich vegetation of the lower part of the Bio Negro, and of the Amazon for a 
few days’ journey up ; and in November he started for the head-waters of the 
Bio Negro, in a boat of about nine tons burden, -which he had fitted uji ex¬ 
pressly with that object. Early in January, 1852, Mr. Spruce reached the 
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village of Sao G-abriel, situated about midway of the eachoewas, or cataracts, 
of the Eio l^fegro, and after remaining there some seven months, he proceeded 
up the large idver TJaupes, which had been scarcely known to Europeans, even 
by name, until Mr. Wallace’s adventurous exploration of it the preceding 
year. Mr. Spruce found the Uaup& to possess a more novel and beautiful 
forest-vegetation than any other part of South Amexdca, and his collections in¬ 
clude several undescribed genera, besides many species notable for tbeir beauty 
and the value of their products. Mr. Spruce remained on the TJaupes until 
March, 1853, when he sailed out of it into the Eio Negro, and up the latter 
river beyond the Brazilian frontier, to San Carlos del Eio Negro. This village 
was his head-quarters during Ms stay in Venezuela, which extended to Novem¬ 
ber, 1854, or more than a year and a half. During that time he made tw^o 
expeditions to the Orinoco, one by way of the Casiquiari, and the other by the 
portage of Pimichin and the Atabapo. On the former of these, besides ex¬ 
amining the Casiquiari, both ascending and descending, he explored its tribu¬ 
tary, the Paoimoni, to its source, among the lofty and picturesque mountains 
called Imei and Tibiali; as also the river Cunncuniima, which batlies the 
western foot of the immense granite mass of Diiida, and enters the Orinoco a 
little below the bifurcation of the Casiquiari. On his second visit to the Ori¬ 
noco, he went as far down as to the cataracts of Maypures, rendered famous 
by the narrative of Humboldt and Bonpland. There and elsewhere in the 
region of the Upper Orinoco and Eio Negro he gathered many of the plants 
discovered by those illustrions travellers, and not since seen by any botanist. 
He also constructed maps of the hitherto unsurveyed rivers, Cunucunuma and 
Pacimoni. Leaving Venezuela, he descended the Eio Negro, and reached 
the Barra do Eio Negro about the end of 1854, after an absence of above three 
years. Having reposed there over two months, he took advantage of the 
steamers which had been lately established on the Amazon, to ascend that 
river beyond the Brazilian frontier, to NautainPeru, neap the mouth of tlie 
Ucayali j and thence he went in canoes up the Marauon and its tributary, the 
Huallaga, to Tarapoto, a large and thriving town in the ancient Province of 
Maynas. In the lovely valley of Tarapoto, wliieli, like many similar ones in 
the eastern roots of the Andes, will one day be the site of a magnificent city-— 
when the immense resources of the Amazon valley and its unrivalled fluvial 
system, shall have been fully developed—he remained neaifiy two ycai's, and 
collected there, besides a vast variety of other plants, no fewer than two hun¬ 
dred and fifty species of ferns, in an area of only fifty miles in diameter. In 
March, 1857, Mr. Spruce left Tarapoto for Ecuador, descending the Huallaga 
to its confluence with the Maraaon, then ascending the latter river and its 
affluents the Pastasa and Bombonasa to Canelos j finally, through the forest of 
Canelos on foot to the village of Banos, at the foot of the volcano of Tnngu- 
ragna. In this disastrous joxirney, w'hich occupied a hundred days, ho had to 
abandon all his goods in the forest, to escape perishing of hunger at the passage 
of swollen rivers. Making Banos his head-quarters, he devoted above six 
months to the exploration of the forests and 'paramos of its liuge volcano, and 
of the Tipper part of the valley of the Pastasa. In .January, 1858, he removed 
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to AmLato, -which for more than two years was his x^oint of clcx^artiiro for ex¬ 
cursions to Q.uito, Eiobamba, etc., and to various points in the eastern and 
%vestern cordilleras of the Qnitenian Andes; although his movements were 
much harassed and restricted by the revolutionary state of the country. In 
1860 Mr. Spruce communicated a valuable paper to the Royal Geographical 
Society, on the mountains of Llanganati, in the eastern cordillera of the Qui- 
tenian Andes. (Journal for 1861, pp. 163-184.) He has also communicated 
numerous important paj)ers to the Linniean Society. In 1860 he was occupied 
for some months in procuring seeds and plants of the Chinchona sticciruhra^ 
or Rod Bark plant, for cultivation in India—a task which was conrided to him 
by Mr. Clements R. Markham, on behalf of her Majesty‘s Government. Mr. 
Spruce displayed great zeal and resolution in performing this arduous service, 
while suffering from the effects of rheumatic fever, and his labours received 
the iinqualified approbation of the Secretary of State for India. His elaborate 
Report on the expedition conducted by him to procure those seeds and plants 
(accompanied by a meteorological journal, and a complete sketch of the vege¬ 
tation of the Chinchona forests), is by far the best that has appeared on this 
subject in any language, and has been invaluable as a guide to the cultivation 
of these precious plants in India, It covers a hundred and twelve printed 
pages. Afterwards, his broken health seeming to require a return to a warm 
climate, he removed to the plain of Guayaquil, and his active labours as a 
botanist may be said to have closed with the picking uj) of a fow x)lants in that 
neighbourhood during the year 1861, and during 1862 at Chanduy, on the 
coast, near Punta Santa Elena, where an exceptional rainy season, coming 
after an interval of fifteen rainless years, enabled him to make a small but in¬ 
teresting collection of tlie ephemeral xfiants which, under the influence of the 
rains, sx)rang up on the desert, and also of several curious trees and shrubs, 
whose blackened stems had not for some years past x-)iit forth even a leaf. 

Tlie results of this long course of travel (the objects of which were at first 
purely botanical) comprise from six thousand to seven thousand species of 
fiowering plants and ferns, whereof a very large proportion were entirely now 
to science, especially among the trees, the timber and other products of which, 
were also ascertained to be in many cases of great value. Several now species 
may be instanced, and one entirely new genus, of trees producing the best 
kind of caouic'houc, which is now extracted from them in large quantities, hut 
was not until Mr. Spruce pointed the trees out on the Rio Hogro and elsewhere. 
His specimens of all these plants are presented in the principal x^uhlic and 
private collections, and are therefore perfectly accessible for the purposes of 
science. A very large collection of cryptogamic xfiants^—perbax^s the largest 
ever made by any single collector—still remains to bo worked up. Mr. Spruce’s 
manuscripts contain, besides notes on all the plants collected, vocabularies of 
twenty-one native languages of the Amazon valley, meteorological observations, 
barometric levellings, etc., throughout the regions visited, maps of three rivors 
which had not pi'cviously been surveyed, notes of travel, of the aspects and 
capabilities of the various countries, of the customs, food, trade, and agricul" 
tur© of their inhabitants, etc. 




ON ALSTNB FALLIBA, Bum, 

By Chaeles C. Babington, M.A., B.E.S. 

In the 'Bulletin de la Societe R. de Botanique de Belgique’ (ii. 
43) M. Pire has attempted to show that the Ahine pallida, Bum., 
ought, together with its allies, to be separated from the genus Siellaria, 
and called Alsine. In this he is following the example of Du Mortier, 
who thus arranged them in the year 1827 (Prod. PL Belg. 109). He 
also directs our attention to the fact that this is the group upon which 
Linnseus intended to confer the name of Ahine, M. Pire likewise en¬ 
deavours to prove that the A. pallida is specifically distinct from the 
A. media {^tell, media, YilL). He says that it ‘'is known at a glance 
by its small size, yellowish-green colour, and prostrate stems. It is 
distinguished from A, media, Linn., by its want of petals, its two or 
very rarely three stamens, the form and colour of its seeds, and its very 
characteristic stigmas, which are arcuate and recurved over the ovary. 
Also the peduncles of the fruit are always straight. The flower never 
expands, but fertilization takes place within the closed calyx, which 
at that time is nearly sessile. As soon as the fertilization is perfected, 
the peduncle begins to lengthen, and the capsule to increase rapidly in 
size, but the sepals continue closely adpressed. The capsule ultimately 
falls, still enveloped in the calyx by an articulation at the top of the 
peduncle.” It should be stated that this is an abstract, not translation 
of M. Pire’s observations. 

On this it may be remarked that S, media is not unfrequently found 
with prostrate stems : it usually, but certainly not always, has petals; 
occasionally petaliferous plants of it have only two or three staincns» 
and its styles are sometimes un distinguish able from those of A. pallida, 
Dum." Also the seeds do not seem to have that constant difference in 
shape and colour which is attributed to them by M. Pird. 

The fruitstalks of A, pallida curve strongly downwards after fertili¬ 
zation has taken place, but become quite straight and upright when 
the seeds are nearly ripe. Those of B, media pass through similar 
changes. 

Pire believes that the calyx is always closed; Boreau that it rarely 
opens. In bright sunshine it certainly does slightly expand, so as to 
render the ovary and stamens clearly visible. In dull weather the 
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fertilization is perfected in the closed calyx. The deciduous character 
of the persistent fruit-calyx is found in all the allied plants, but does 
not invariably take place; indeed, Du Mortier gives fructus cum calyce 
articulato-deciduus ’’ as a character of his genus Alsine, in which he 
places (1) A. 'pallida^ Dum., (2) A. media^ Linn., (3) A. fieglecta^ 
Lej.jrrr/S'. neglecta, Weibe, (4) A. latifolia, Dum.,=:/S'. latifoUa^ Pers., 
(5) A. nemontm, Dum.,=/S', nemorim^ Linn. Stellaria latifolia and 
S. nemorum are now believed to form one species, and I fully concur 
with those botanists who combine the remaining three (1, 2, and 3) 
to form the species Stellaria media^ Yill. 

Du Mortier gives the follawing character for his A, pallida :—A. 
“ caulibus filiformibiis humifusis, foliis ovatis acutis, floribus apetalis, 
pedunculis fructiferis rectis. Annua, 3-5. In cultis humidis solo 
arenoso,” Its synonymy is— 

AUme pallida, Dum. PL Belg. Prod. 109 (1827); Pire in Bull. 
Soc. Bot. Belg. ii. 43, 

Stellaria Boreana, Jord. Pug, 83 (1852) ; Bor. PL du Centre de 
la Prance, ed. 3. 104. 

S. apetala, Bor. ‘‘Not. et PL du Cent. ed. 2. 87,” nec Ucria in 
Emm. Archiv, i. 67. 

Wdlkomm remarks (Ic. et Desc. PI. Eur. Aust. Occid. i. 89) that 
/S'. Boreana does not differ from the apetalous state of S, media^ which 
is found in Germany: “ in utraque stirpe caulis unifariam villosus, 
petioli ciliati, pedunculi et sepala hirsuta, folia punctata, capsula se- 
minaque eadem configuratione et cet.” Nor can I find any permanent 
distinctive character. 

The appearance of A, pallida is well marked, and renders it un¬ 
likely to escape the notice of a critical field-botanist. A number of the 
seeds germinate in near proximity, and produce a dense mass of plants 
which spread from that centre in a circle; an appearance well repre¬ 
sented in M. Pire’s plate (Bull. Soc. Bot. Belg. 1. c.), but which was 
unintelligible to me until I had seen the plant growing abundantly in 
Norfolk. Its pale colour also cannot fail to attract notice. 

This plant is probably a native of many parts of the country; it in¬ 
habits a damp sandy soil. It flowers in the months of April and May, 
and has usually (always ?) shed its seed and withered before the end of 
the latter month. If the plants did not grow in society, they might 
easily escape notice, for individually they would be very inconspicuous, 
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and to appearance flowerless. My specimens are from St. Helen’s 
Spit, Isle of Wight, where it was found by Mr. A. G. More, in May, 
1858, and properly named by him; and from Bluntisham, Hunts., 
gathered in 1846 by Atr. Newbould. In May, 1864, I met with it 
in abundance on recently reclaimed and at present nearly barren sandy 
ground at Holme-next-the-Sea, in Norfolk. It there formed dense 
prostrate masses of plants all spreading from one centre, and often 
covering a space of a foot in diameter. The individual plants were so 
matted together as to render it impossible to separate them without 
very extensive injury. 

Air. More supplied me with seed of his plant in 1859, and I have 
grown it in pots each year since that time. The plants are exactly 
like the wild specimens, but less luxuriant. They are now (May 28) 
beginning to fade, and wiH manifestly not live much longer. 

There is no doubt that the original AUine of Linnaeus is typically 
represented by our Stellaria media, and it is unfortunate that Wahlcn- 
berg applied that name, rendered vacant by the transfer of A. media to 
the genus Stellaria, to species which Linnaeus would not have so 
named. The Ahine, Linn., and AUine, Wahl., are totally distinct 
genera, whatever opinion we may hold concerning the relationship of 
the former to the Linnaean Stellaria as represented by S, nemo 7 'um and 
S, Holostea, and of the latter to the genus Arenaria, as now restricted 
by many botanists. It seems scarcely expedient to attempt a return 
to the Linnaean nomenclative; for I do not think that a natural 
classification is produced thereby. The distribution of the ylUmem 
into genera is very unsatisfactory. We must wait until some botanist 
discovers the true principle of classification in this group. Aleauwhile 
it is clear that those who separate our present plant specifically from 
8. media are bound to adopt Du Aloitier’sname in place of Jor¬ 

dan’s more recent term Boreafia, 


ON SOME GENERA WITH ONE-CELLED 07ARY, 
REFERRED TO HEBmACEM 

By Berthold Seemann, Ph.D., F.L.S. 

Whilst searching for satisfactoiy limits between Apiacem ( Umbelli- 
and Eederacem, 1 have been led to examine the genera with one- 
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celled ovary referred to the latter, and justly considered an anomaly in 
a group where the bulk of the plants have ovaries from 2- to many- 
celled. These genera are ArtJii'ophjlluin, Blum., Bursinopetalmi, 
Wight, Biikaterla^ Eaoul, and CapJiocarpus, Dene, et Planch. 

Artliropliyllim^ Blum., an East Indian genus of trees, presents, as 
now described, the additional anomaly of having opposite pinnate or 
bipinnate leaves with opposite leaflets, all the other Rederacem having 
alternate ones, with the apparent exception of the Sandwich Islands 
genus, CImrodendron, Nutt., where those of the terminal flowering 
branches are opposite. The idea of removing Arthropliyllum to Cor- 
nacem^ in which Order one-ceUed ovaries are admissible, has probably 
occurred to all who reflected on the subject, but in that Natural Order, 
as now constituted, no plants with bipinnate leaves are to be found. 
The difficulty, however, admits of a solution. If Cormin Snecica, Linn. 
(EL Lapon. t. v., Engl, Bot. t. 310), be examined, it will be seen there 
is a subterranean rootstock which throws out ramifled branches with 
simple opposite leaves and often terminal flowers. As soon as the fruit 
is ripe, these branches wither and die off. Now, if this subterranean 
rootstock were erect, Cornus Suecica would be exactly like Artliro- 
phjllum^ and the annual branches would probably be mistaken for 
leaves, as those of the Indian genus were. What I maintain, then, 
is ilmi ArtJu'opJiyllum has annual, deciduous, occasionally dichotomous 
branches, or rather branchlets (like Clcca disticJia) with opposite simple 
and entire leaves, the terminal ones of which produce flowers and fruit. 
The real branches (as in Fhyllmithus, Oicca disLicha, and Cornus JSue- 
cica) are woody, and <Io not fail off as the branchlets do. In the ab¬ 
sence of specimens, an inspection of t. 14 of vol. i. part 1 of MiqueFs 
Ei. Nedeii. Ind., representing A. ovalifoliim^ Jungh. et Be Tries, will 
tend to make this clear. There is therefore no reason why the genus 
Arthropliyllum should not be incorporated with Cormoea. 

Biirsinopetalum^ Wight, was placed by its founder in Olacinem, by 
Miers in AqidfoUacece, and by Tliwaites (Kew Misc. vii. p. 242) in 
Arallacem, in which he was followed by C. Koch (' Wochenschrift/ 1859,' 
p. 372). But in a subsequent publication (Enurn. Ceylon Plants, p. 
42) Mr. Tliwaites, abandoning Ms opinion, referred it once moi’e to 
OlacinecB. More recently Bentham and Hook. fil. (Genera Plant, 
p. 345) assigned to it a place amongst Cormcenn^ with which arrange¬ 
ment I concur. 
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Pukateria, Eaoul, which C. Koch, in his enumeration of garden 
Eederacem Wocheiischrift/ 1859, p. 372), still retains amongst 
Hederacea, has long since been identified by Hook. fil. (FL New Zea¬ 
land, i. p. 98) with Gr'mlina, Forst. (^r, lucida^ Forst.), a genuine 
Oornacea. 

CiipIiocarpuSy Dene, et Planch., is but imperfectly known from the 
revision of Hederacecey published by Decaisne and Planchon in Rev. 
Hort. 1854); p. 109, where it is stated to be a spiny Madagascar tree, 
with articulated pedicels, tetrameroiis flowers, calyptrate petals, solitary 
style, and 1-celled ovary. Tetramerous flowers are frequent in Cor- 
mcemy and so are solitary styles and 1-celled ovaries. Plowever, iiutil 
more is known of the plant, one can hardly venture an opinion, but at 
all events the genus would be much better placed, if even temporary 
only, in CornacecBy where 1-celled ovaries are a recognized feature in 
the most typical members, than in Sederacece, where, after the exclu¬ 
sion of Arthropliyllumy Burmiopetalimiy and Pukatei'iay no genera witli 
1-celled ovaries are now retained. 

The following is a list of the plants under consideration :— 

I. ArthfopJiyllmny Blum. Bijdr. 878; De Cand. Prod. iv. p. 266; 
Endl. Gen. n. 4562 ; Dene, et Planch. Rev. Hort. iv. ser. (1854) vol. 
iii. p. 109 ; C. Koch, Wochenschrift, 1859, p. 370. 

1. A. Jmmiicimiy Blum. I. c.; De Cand. 1. c.; Java (Bhmi?). 

2. A, Blumemiumy Zoll. et Moritz, Syst. Verz. p. 41.—A. diversi- 
folium, Bl. I, c,; Be Qand. L c, A. ellipticum, Bl. Z, c.; De Cand. L c. 
Java (Blum.), Sumatra. 

3. A. omlifolkm, Jungh. et De Vries, Ned. Kruidk. Arch. i. p. 19; 
Miqiiel, FL N. Ind. vol. i. part 1, p. 768, tab. 14. Sumatra 
Mhi), Java. 

4. A. dilatatim, Miq. FL N. Ind. vol. i. part 1, p, 768. Java 
(Horsjield! in British Museum). 

II. Bimmopetalum, Wight, Spic.Neilgh. i. 22, t. 22, et Icon. Plant, 
t. 956 ; Walp. Ann. L p. 126, et v. p. 85; Thwaites in Kew Misc. 
vii. p. 242. 

1. B. arhoreum, Wight, 1. c.; Walp. 1. c.—In woods near Sispara 
(WigM), Ceylon, 4-7000 feet above the sea (Thwaikd). 

2. B. tetrandrum, Wight, ms, in Thwaites, Enum. Ceylon Plants, p. 
42. Ceylon (TJmaites). 

III. Cr'mlim, Forst. Prodr. n. 401 ; Endl Gen. n. 6886.—Sco- 
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polia, Forst, Gen, t, 70. Yvk^itnfiyRaoid.in Ann. Soc. Nat. 1844, p. 

120 . 

1, G. Imida, Porst. Prodr. n, 401.—Scopolia lucida, Forst. Gen. 
p. 140, t. 70. Pukateria lucida, Raoul, 1. c. Griselina Incida et litto- 
ralis, Raoul, FI. N. Zeal. p. Hooh. fll. FL N. Zeal. i. p. 98. 
New Zealand (Forster), 

IV. CiipJiocarpus, Dene, et Planch. Eev. Hort. iv. ser. vol. iii. 1854, 
p. 109. 

1. C. aculeatus, Dene, et Planch. 1. c.—Gastonia aculeata, Horiorim. 
Madagascar {Bu Fetit Tliouars.). 


OFFICIAL EEPOPT ON THE BOTANICAL DEPAETMENT 
OF THE BEITISH MUSEUM. 

By J. J. Bennett, Esq,., F.E.S. 

The principal business of this department during the year 186S has 
consisted in the naming, arranging, and laying into the General Her¬ 
barium of various collections of plants from the Sandwich Islands and 
from the islands of the South Pacific; of Pavon’s collections of Mexi¬ 
can and Spanish plants; of Professor Pallas’s herbarium of European 
and Siberian plants ; of the collection of Nepaul plants of Dr. Hamil¬ 
ton Buchanan; of a further portion of Mr. Thwaites’s plants of Ceylon ; 
of Air. Forbes’s plants of Aladagascar and Mozambique; of Maitin’s 
and Schombnrgk’s Guiana plants; of Dr. Gillies’s collection of Chilian 
Composite; of an extensive collection of plants of Southern Africa 
from various collectors; and of numerous specimens of Eepatiem from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and from other quarters. In the re-arrange¬ 
ment of various families of plants, including Oonifirre, the genus 
Querctis, Gkaracew, and portions of the general Crj’ptogamic collection, 
as well as of several portions of the collection of fruits and seeds, es- 
peciaUj those of the family of Palms. In the examination of the 
various collections recently received, and their partial arrangement, 
with a view to their incoi-poration in the herbarium. In the arrange¬ 
ment of large specimens of Australian woods, and of some of the larger 
and more remarkable fruits, in the exhibition cases of the public 
rooms. In the re-arrangement of various portions of the British 
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herbarium, especially the Mosses, Hepaticse, Algm, and Fungi, with the 
addition of numerous specimens from the herbarium of Mr. Lyle, and 
from other collections. And in the continued examination of the 
Sloanean herbarium, especially in reference to British plants. 

Mr. Bennett has to acknowledge the great kindness of Mrs. Gray, 
in undertaking and completing the re-arrangement, with large addi¬ 
tions, of the British collection of AUjm ; and the unremitting attention 
bestowed by the Bev. W. W. Newbould on the British collection gene¬ 
rally, and on the British plants of the Sloanean herbarium in particular. 

The following are the principal additions which have been made to 
the department during the same period, by purchase or donation :— 
500 species of British plants fron) various collectors. 126 species of 
rare or critical British plants, presented by A. G. More, Esq. 67 
species of British Alg^e, including two fine specimens of Oodium Bursa, 
L., collected by Miss Poore and Miss Seott. 32 species and varieties 
of the genus Mentha, from the herbarium of Dr. Wirtgen. 103 
species of Oichoracem, prepared by Dr. Schultz, of I^euxponts. 2300 
species of German plants, forming part of the “Flora Germanise 
Exsiccata’’ of Professor Beichenbach. 1580 species of plants of the 
Tyrol, from the Ferdinandeum at Innshnick. 387 species of Mepaticm 
and Mosses, collected in and near the Pass of the Simplon, presented 
by Professor Gagliardi. 105 species of Hepaticse and Lichens, forming- 
part of Babeiihorst’s ‘Hepaticse’ and ‘ Lichenes Enropae.’ 129 
species of plants of Ceylon, collected by Mr. Thwaites. 690 species 
of plants of Southern and tropical Australia, collected by Dr. Ferd. 
Muller. 89 species of plants of Lizard Island, collected by Mr. 
M'Gillivray. 457 species of plants of Tasmania, collected and pre¬ 
sented by Dr. Milligan. 128 species of Algce of Tasmania, from the 
Bqv. P. Parry Fogg. 190 species of plants of Sierra Leone, from 
various collectors. 162 species of plants from the river Zambesi, col¬ 
lected by the Bev. J. Stewart. 1365 species of plants of the Gape of 
Good Hope, from various collectors. 27 species of Alg&e, collected at 
Algoa Bay. 87 species of plants of Madagascar, collected by M. 
Helsinberg. 340 species of Cryptogamous plants of South Carolina, 
collected by Mr. Bavenal. 218 species of plants of Panamd, collected 
by Mr, Sutton Hayes. 80 species of plants of Jamaica, presented by 
the representatives of Henry Osborne, Esq. 18 species of plants of 
Peru, from the mountains of the province of Iquiqu6, collected by Mr, 
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Bollaert. 250 species of Oomposita from Chili, collected by Dr. 
Gillies. 100 microscopic slides of species of Biatomacm^ pi-epared by 
Mr. Baker. The Biitish. herbarium of Dr. Pulteney. The herbarium 
of plants of South Carolina, formed by Mr. Walter, author of the 
" Flora of South Carolina.’ 450 species of fruits and seeds from 
Panama, collected by Mr. Sutton Playes. Fine transverse sections of 
the trunks of the White Oak {^Q^uerms alba^ L.), and of the Black Wal¬ 
nut {Juglans ?iigra, L.), presented by the Commissioners for Canada to 
the International Exhibition. Numerous Palm-seeds and fruits, col¬ 
lected ill Camboja, Ceylon, Labuan, and Mauritius.— Farlianumtarg 
Papers, 


CATABROSA FILFOIDEA, Andr, 

In making up the^iast number of the Journal, a paragraph of the 
Spitzbergeu paper relating to this new Grass has been misplaced. At 
p. 166, the paragraph commencing ^'Superficially, this little Grass/’ 
etc., should immediately succeed the technical Latin description of 
Oatahfoscb Vilfoldea^ to which it relates, and the paragraph 90 (Caia- 
hrosa algida) should be placed immediately before 91 (Festtwa Mrsuta), 
—Editok. 


ANALYSIS OF CHINCHONA BARK AND LEAVES. 

Communicated by Clements R. Maekham, F.L.S. 

Letter from W. G. MPvor, Esq., Superintendent Government Ckinchona Plan* 
tations, to the Secretary to Government^ Fort St. George. 

Ootacamimd^ Vtih March,^ 1864. 

Sir,—1. I have the honour to forward by banghy a box containing 
a further supply of Chinchona bark and leaves, as per list annexed, for 
transmission to the Right Honourable the Secretaij of State for India, 
in order that they may be submitted to Mr. Howard for analysis and 
report. 

2. The bark and leaves now forwarded were removed from the 
plants on the 24th of February last, being the dry season of the year, 
VOL. II. [JULY 1, 1864.] p 
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or tlie period when they are at rest, notwithstanding the bark was 
found to separate freely from the stems; therefore if these specimens 
are found to contain a larger percentage of alkaloid than those pre¬ 
viously submitted, this will no doubt be the most favourable season of 
the year for peeling and drying the bark. 

3. further observation seems to establish that the plants will give 
a fair yield of bark annually from lopping and priming, on the principle 
suggested in my letter of the ,4tli June, 1861. In accordance with 
this system of pruning, I removed two of the lower branches from a 
plant of Chinckona sitcciruhra two years and five months old. The 
bark of these branches form specimens Nos. 1 and 2, and give a total 
weight of 21-1 tolas, or about ounces of dry bark. I expect that 
No. 1 will he valuable; No. 2 is from the very small succulent 
branches, consequently its yield in alkaloid may not be of suiRcient 
value to pay the cost of preparation and transport. I am anxious that 
Mr. How^ard should give the probable market value of these two 
samples of bark, in order to enable us to form an approximate estimate 
of the yearly I’etmms from loppings and prunings, as I feel convinced 
that this will be our principal source of revenue, at least for many 
years to come, especially as the system tried experimentally of re¬ 
moving strips of hark from the stems of the plants has been found to 
injure their growth, and therefore cannot be profitably practised. 

Clihichona succiruhra. 

No. 1. Bark from the thickest part of trvo lower branches of a plant 
pf 0. mccinibra two years and five months old. This bark 
when fresh, i. e, immedialely after being removed from the 
branches, weighed 37 tolas one hour’s drying reduced the 
weights to 32 tolas, and when perfectly dry it was found to 
have decreased in weight to 12|- tolas, giving a loss of about 
two-thirds in drying. 

2. Bark from the spray or small portions of the same branches as 

No. 1. This bark when fresh weighed 40 tolas or 1 lb., in 
one hour’s drying its w^eight was reduced to 31 tolas, and 
when thoroughly dry to 9? tolas, making the loss of weight 
in drying fully three-fourths. 

3. Bark from the stems of 0. mcclruhra from plants of sixteen 

months’ growth, weighing 18f tolas of dry bark. 

* 40 tolas make 1 English poaud, and consequently 24 tolas = 1 ounce. 
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4. Bark from the small branches of the same plant as No. Sj 

weighing 12-| tolas of dry bark. 

5. Dtj leaves of C. succiruhra. 

6. Specimens of the wood of 0. mcciruhra^ from which strips o 

bark Iiad been previously removedj showing the injiiiv don 
to the stem hy this process. 

(Signed) W. G. M'Ivok, 
Superintendent Government Chinehdna Plantation, 

From W. G, Fsq,, Superintendent of Government Chinchona Flarda* 

tions^ to J, 2). Sim^ Fsq.^ Secretary to Government Fetemie Department^ 

Fort Su George. 

Ootacamiind, 19^^ March, 1864 

Sir,—In continuation of my letter of the 17th instant, I have the 
honour to inform yon that I have this day forwarded by banghy a por¬ 
tion of the bark belonging to sample No. 3, which, unfortunately by an 
oversight, tvas omitted to be packed; this makes the total weight of 
dry bark of No. 3 specimen 33 tolas, viz. ISf tolas previously for¬ 
warded, and 14| tolas now submitted; and will feel obliged by your 
having the goodness to correct the list accordingly. 

Report of an Analysis of the Third Remittance^ of Bark from India, 

Letter from J. F. Soxmrd, Fsq., to the Under Secretary of State for India, 
June lUh, 1864. 

Sir,—I have the honour to report that I received, on the 20th May, 
the specimens mentioned by Mr. M*Ivor in his dispatch of the 17th 
March last, and that the same were all in good condition. 

I have since devoted most careful attention to ascertain by experi¬ 
ment the probable market value, especially of the first two samples of 
bark seat. It will not be necessary for me to detail the various means 
by which I succeeded in convincing myself, not only of the existence of 
the alkaloids, but of their being extant in such a state of purity as is 
certainly not found in the oi’dinaiy samples of red bark imported from 
South America. The result of my examination tended to show dis¬ 
tinctly, that cultivation has improved the produce of at least this 
species of Chinchona.f 

^ The first remittance was received in the spring of 1863, and the second in Oc¬ 
tober, 1863. 

t The same does not seem to hold good of the C, Culuaya in Java. 

P 2 
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I must remark that the commercial value of specimens of bark in¬ 
tended for the inanufecturers of sulphate of quinine can never be ascer¬ 
tained by the mere knowledge of the percentage of alkaloid soluble in 
ether, since it is necessary that this should be shown to exist iti such 
a state as to crystallize with acids into the required compounds. 

In the case of No. 1, the bark from the thickest part of the lower 
branches of a 0. mccirubra^ two years and five months old, this exami¬ 
nation was most satisfactory, confirming that which I stated in my first 
report as to the facility with which the alkaloids were obtained in a 
state of purity, although the amount of red colouring matter in the 
bark is very great. The amount of purified alkaloids I estimate nt 6 
per cent., consisting of Quinine BTd-, Chinchonidine 2*06,J Chincho- 
nine 0* &0. This large product of alkaloids might probably be still further 
increased by surrounding the stem with moss, in the manner in which 
Mr. MTvor has so happily suggested, since Br. de Yiy found 8*409 per 
cent, of alkaloids in a stem which had been so treated. It seems to 
me, from this trial, that the East Indian bark, the produce of Q, meet- 
riibra^ will rival in price the Bolivian Qalisaya, which is by no means the 
case with the bark of the branches of the C, succinibra as grown in 
South America. It is important to remark that the very high price of 
between 85. and 9^., which has quite recently been paid for red bark 
in this market, applies only to those pieces of bark from the trunk of 
the tree which possess, from their age, a peculiarly bright-red appear¬ 
ance- I have forwarded a small phial with commercial Sulphate of 
Quinine obtained from this No. 1, as also Sulphate of Gliiuchonidine 
separated from the above. I have only to remark further on this ])ark 
that its appearance bespeaks its good quality, and that there can be no 
doubt the season chosen (24tli of February) is most favourable to its 
being well secured. 

Of No. 2 I cannot speak so favourably. This consists of the very 
minute bark from the spray or small portions of tlie same branches 
as No. 1. From this I did not succeed in obtaining more than 0*9 
per ceul. of mpure alkaloid, which lost one-half in the attempt to 
purify, since the alkaloids are much implicated with tannin (apparently), 
and not capable of easy crystallization. I would suggest that the best 
destination for the bark of these small branches might probably be to 
sell it to the druggist for pharmaceutical preparations, for wliicli pur- 
^ Forming a resinous iq’driodatu. 
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pose it is well adapted, as being quite equal to much that is brought 
from Peru for this purpose. I do not think that it could be considered 
worth any price for manufacturing purposes. 

No. 3. Bark from plants of 0, succiriihra of sixteen months* growth 
yielded me not quite 3 per cent, of alkaloid, which I estimate as fol- 
lows,—Quinine and Chinchonidine, 2*45, Cbinchoiiine, 0*52 ; total, 
2*97 per cent. 

The consideration of this specimen forcibly suggests the desirability 
of giving the bark as long a time as possible to mature, since the addi¬ 
tional thirteen months of No. 1 specimen have much more than doubled 
the commercial value of the bark, the proportion of Quinine, which 
could be easily obtained crystallized as sulphate, being about one-third 
of No. 1 specimen. 

No. 4 resembles No. 2. I may remark that I find the alkaloid (or 
alkaloids) in the leaves in a highly exceptional, anti, I suppose, tran¬ 
sitional state, and one rapidly passing under the influence of the oxy¬ 
gen of the air into that of the Quinoidine of commerce. The young 
shoots appear to contain the alkaloids in a more matm’e condition 
than the leaves, but still somewhat intermediate between these and the 
larger branches. It is obvious that further research on larger quanti¬ 
ties of bark and leaves is needed to elucidate the difficult and inter¬ 
esting problems which arise in connection with the question how the 
alkaloids are built up in the plant itself. 

I have been asked by Mr. Markham to give an opinion whether, 
even if the difficulties in the way of carrying on delicate chemical pro¬ 
cesses might prevent success in obtaining pure commercial Quinine in 
India, yet still a rough substance might not be produced which would 
be efficacious as a febrifuge, and which might also be imported into 
Europe for the manufacture of Quinine, instead of sending home many 
times the bulk and weight of bark.** My reply is, that experience has 
hitherto shown, by the ffiilure of the very numerous attempts in this 
direction, that the collectors and importers reap in the end more profit 
from sending in to the Emopean market the raw material than the 
half-manufactured product. This latter wmuld command no price worth 
mentioning as a febrifuge se. It would simply come into competi¬ 
tion with the Quinoidine and refuse product of the bark operation. As 
to the reasons why it is not profitable to bring the product into a 
smaller bulk for facility of transport, they depend in part on the com- 
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plexity of tbe organic constituents of tlie barks, leading (especially 
under tbe influence of lime or alkalis) to deteriorating changes in the 
alkaloids, and partly also to the tendency of the heat to which the pro¬ 
duct must be subjected operating in the same direction. If I had a 
bark plantation in India, I should unquestionably order the bark sent 
home, even if I had skilful and experienced workmen to whom tbe task 
could be safely confided in India of attempting to reduce the cost of 
transport,—I have, etc., 

John Eliot Howard, 
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Conservancy of CMnchona Forests in Now Granada, 

21, Eocleston Square^ June 13, 1861, 

The foUowing letter from New Q-ranada may be of interest to the ‘Journal 
of Botany.’ 

Yours, etc., 

Clements B. Maekham. 

“ Bogota^ March 4, 1864. 

“My dear Sir, —I have to thank you for having sent me a copy of the 
‘Edinburgh Eeview’ of last year, in which I have had the satisfaction of read¬ 
ing tbe article on the cultivation of Q.uina-trees in the East Indies. Pemit 
me to congratulate you on the successful result of tliis undertaking, which 
pai-tly ensures tlie supply of so precious a drug for the future. It appears to 
me that the principal motive which mduced the government of India to com¬ 
mence this cultivation, after overcoming so many difficulties, was the fear that 
the Quina-trees would be extirpated, in consequence of the disorder and waste 
that is allowed in the ■woods, where they are destroyed by the barbarous 
method of pulling up the roots. Eortmiately this destructive method, which, 
without any doubt, wmuld extirpate this precious plant in a few years, is only 
practised in the forests of Pitayo, where it is due to the immoderate desire for 
making money, which has taken possession of the Indians who own the greater 
part of the land; but in none of the other establislmients for the collection of 
bark in this country has a similar scandal been repeated. On the contrary, 
beneficial rules are observed for the conservancy of the woods, more especially 
in those where I have a proprietary interest. The method consists in leaving 
a part of the trunk, about three feet in height, whence slioota may sprout; and 
in clearing away the surrounding trees to enable the rays of the sun to pene¬ 
trate. By this means most of the trees that are cut down quickly shoot up, 
and, the rays of the sun penetrating to the cleared ground, the seeds which fall 
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from the tree germinate freely. Thus we have the satisfaction of seeingj in 
the forests worked on this principle, that the trunks of cut trees send out new 
shoots, and that the young plants grow vigorously. This result gives us full 
confidence that the good kinds of Quinas, wliich exist in tliis country, wiH he 
permanently preserved. 

“ To dissipate the apprehension that a day may arrive when humanity will he 
deprived of this most useful I’emedy, by the destruction of the forests wliich 
contain it, I think it will be sufficient to point out our “ Andes,” which, fi'om 
the frontier of Brazil and Bolivia to the snowy summits of Gachiri and Cocuy, 
contain the different species of Quinas described by the learned Mutis, Caldas, 
and Humboldt, in abundance. Some of these species do not now find a place 
in the European markets, because they cannot fetch a remunerative price, 
owing to their inferior quality—only containing 1 to 2 per cent, of alkaloids— 
Quinine, Cliinchonidine, Chiuchonine, and Quinidine. But I hope that, in 
course of time, when the roads of this country are improved, and when the 
increased demand for this drug has caused its price to rise, tlie inferior drugs 
may he exported, and the vast forests may he worked with advantage to 
humanity as well as to the speculators. But in spite of the immense deposits 
of febrifuge barks which Providence has collected in our Cordilleras, I shall 
always consider the plantations which the foresight of the English government 
has established in the East Indies to be of great use, for they will hereafter 
supply the wants of those countries where the use of the drug is rapidly ex¬ 
tending, as I learn from the same article in the 'Edinburgh Eeview,’ where the 
value of the Quinine consumed during 1857 and 1858 is given at £54,500. 

“ Erom the above considerations, we may conclude that there need be no fear 
that humanity will see itself deprived of tliis precious medicine, seeing that as 
well in Bolivia as in Peru, Ecuador, and Hew Granada, the rule of cutting the 
bark according to a fixed plan is observed, and care is taken that the woods are 
replenished with increased numbers of plants of the best species, while som^ 
experiments have been made in forming plantations on land where the best 
conditions for their growth are found. Erom all this we hope that in a few 
years we may see magnificent results. 

“ Hoping that this short account may be of some use, I have the pleasure to 
repeat that, whenever you desire any information respecting the Quina trade 
in this country, I shall be happy to supply it so far as my Limited knowledge 
will permit. 

“ Yours, etc., 

‘'Haeciso Loeekzako.” 


Effects of Eating a Eoisonous Eiingus (Agaricus fertilis, Eers.). 

June 13,1864. 

I beg to lay before you a few particulars about the ill effects experienced by 
myself and family from partaking of a specimen of Agaricm fertiluy gathered 
last autumn in Bishop’s Wood. Having constantly eaten various species of 
Eungi, without xmpleasant results, I was not sufficiently cautious in examining 
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tliis one. I had the same clay seen a drawing of Agaricus gigantetts^ and 
thought the species gathered was the same, bnt did not refer to Berkeley, or I 
I should at once have seen my error. The upper part of the Fungus was pre¬ 
pared for luncheon, the stem and even part of the pileus thrown away. There 
was notliing at all unpleasant or acrid in the taste of it either when raw or 
cooked, but I ought to add that I kept my find under a propagating-glass for 
two days after gathering it. The Fungus having been cooked with butter, salt, 
etc., in the recognized way, I proceeded to test its gastronomic qualities, and 
found them of a liigh order. When cooked there was not more than half an 
ounce at most; of this I ate perhaps one-half, or quarter of an ounce, my 
wife two or three very small pieces, and one of my children (two years old) just 
tasted it. Now mark the effects of eating a Fungus not specified in Berkeley 
as poisonous or even suspicious I It so happened that morning that I had 
business in the Oity, and started by the North London Eailway for Fenchurch 
Street about a quarter of an hour after partaking of the precious morsel. I 
can w'ell remember that whilst waiting for the train, I was overtaken by a 
strange nervous, gloomy, low-spirited feeling, quite new to me. Mowecer, 
I tJiouglit mtlihig of the Fungus, By the time I reached Fenchurch Street, 
this feeling had considerably increased, accompanied by a dull headache, hui 
I still thought nothing of the Fungus, My business took me through Billiter 
Street j on my way, passing some of the warehouses, I noticed the loading 
and unloading of certain goods that gave forth a powerful and oppressive 
odour. No sooner had I left Billiter Street than my headache became 
much worse, accompanied by an unpleasant swimming sensation, whilst two 
or three sharp pains shot through my stomach. By some strange process 
of reasoning I now attributed my indisposition to the stench in Billiter Street, 
an opinion retained till I reached home. My business only engaged mo a 
few minutes, and then I made the best of my way to Fenchurch Street, my 
illness increasing with every step. Still the Fungus never entered my mind. 
When I reached tlie station my head was aching and my brain swimming to 
such an extent that I could hardly walk, while everything about me appeared 
to be moving with death-like stillness, either from side to side, up and down, 
or round and round. I staggered into a carriage and reached home in twenty 
minutes, so ill that I coidd hardly place one foot before the otlier, with the 
overpowering feeling of sickaiess increased to an unbearable degree ; although 
there was no inclination to vomiting. I knocked at my door with the deter¬ 
mination of going to bed directly, sending for the doctor, and making up 
my mind for a severe attack of brain or some other fever j md all this time 
I had never once thought about the Fungus, There was some delay in answer¬ 
ing the knocks. The door was opened, however, in a few minutes by my wife, 
who could hardly walk, and could not speak for crying. Before I could say 
many words about the agony I was suffering, she let me know that she had 
been worse than I had been, that the child was downstairs in the arms of a 
neighbour, apparently in the last stage of existence (Mrs. Smith being too 
prostrated to hold her own child), while the servant had been sent out for the- 
doctor. 
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When I saw how matters stood, my illness to a certain extent seemed to 
pass away, and on the emergency of the occasion, ill as I was, I went for 
medical assistance, which I was fortunate enough to procure readily. It ap¬ 
pears directly I had started for the City, Mrs. Smith took our child out for a 
walk, but about half an hour after luncheon the same swimming of the head 
that attacked me came over her, and what with headache and sickness, she 
could hardly reach home. Directly she got into the house the little girl began 
to vomit, and the vomiting became so violent that by the time of my return 
from the City she was perfectly prostrated. On the first day Mrs. Smith and 
the child were much the worse of the three, but after the first and second 
days I was the greatest sufferer. The effect on my wife was utter prostra¬ 
tion by the vomiting and nausea, and a feeling of loathing everything that 
was brought. At the end of the first day she had no strength to vomit, 
and brandy had to be freely administered. The little child was in a deep 
stupor or sleep, with her eyes wide open and fixed, her fingers occasion¬ 
ally clutching convulsively, and mouth twitching. At intervals of about five 
or ten miimtes, a vomiting-fit appeared to come over her, by the heaving of her 
chest and stomach, but after the first hour she had not strength enough left for 
retching. The doctor administered two emetics and other medicine to her, and 
found it necessary to attend frequently for the first two days, and continue his 
attendance nearly a week. Tlie child remained in the stupor for twenty hours, 
and after that time gradually regained strength. After two or three days, Mrs. 
Smith gradually got well, but that was not the case with me, who had eaten 
the lion’s share. The feeling of sickness and nausea did not leave me for 
a fortnight, and for three or four days I ate comparatively nothing, and 
drank only coffee and milk. On the first day T had swimming of the brain 
to an alarming degree, a most distressing headache, vomiting and excessive 
purging. I note the latter particularly, as I was the only one of the three 
so affected. This lasted for four or five days, accompanied by a feeling 
of loathing, sickness, and lassitude. At nine in the evening of the first day, 
a drowsiness came over me, and I fell into a deep sleep for twelve hours, 
racked and harassed by dreams, in which Fungi, and particularly toadstools, 
always played a prominent part, advancing and retreating, increasing in size 
and diminishing in an endless maze, but always Fungi, poisoning by Fungi^ 
poisoned children, dead fathers and mothers, etc. etc. etc. ^he sleepiness 
was shared by my family, but not to such an extreme degree, for after my 
twelve hours’ sleep of the first night, I thought I could do a little work, but 
I fell into an uneasy thoiigb deep sleep in my chair at 10 a.m., and did not 
wake till 2 p.m. I took hardly anything to eat the rest the day, and at 
5 P.M. fell asleep again, and slept tolerably well till 9 a.m. the next day. On 
the second night I noticed that all the joints of my legs and feet were quite 
stiflP, and I could not move them without pain, hut in the course of a day or 
two this gradually passed off*. For three or four nights I also noticed that 
when the drowsiness came on, a swimming of the head and sick feelings ac¬ 
companied it, but it all gradually passed away during ten days or a fortnight, 
I had previously observed that my rabbits ate the porous stem of ]?ha,Um 
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pudlotis quite readily, so when I Lad found out the effects of Affaricusfertills 
I placed all tLat was loft before them, but they refused to cat it. 

Yours, etc., 

W. G-. Smith. 


History of the Sandal Wood. 

Sydney^ Neio South Wales^ Novemher 21, 1863. 

I hare just read a paper in the ‘ Intellectual Observer,’ “ On Sandal Wood 
and its Commercial Importance,” and beg to refer you to the true statement 
of the Erromanga afiair, so incorrectly x'ondered in several recent books of 
travel. This account of Erromanga and Tanna, published in the ‘Asiatic 
Journal ’ of 18S2,1 lent to poor Williams, during his visit to Sydney, and 
warned him of the treacherous nature of the natives. You will be able to 
refer to my account of the Sandal Wood in Eoudon’s ‘ Magazine of Natiual 
History,’ vol. v. p. 255. Geoege Bennett. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Morphologische Uniemichiingen iiher die Eiche. {Moi'fJiological Exami'- 
nations of the Oah, etc.) Yon Dr. Heinrich M5hL Cassel, Fischer, 
1862. 4to, pp. 85, tab. 3. 

The principal topics referred to in this brochure are, the condition of 
the leaf-bud in the resting stage, as well as diuing expansion, the yearly 
growth of the shoots, the pliyllotaxis of the bad-scales, the form of the 
leaf, its neiTation, its lobes, and its aestivation. Dr. Mohl devotes some 
space to a subject that may be of interest to our readers, vix. the me¬ 
thod of distinguishing the two reputed species of Oak, Qiierciis sessili^ 
Mora and Q. jpeduneulata, the one from the other, by the buds and twigs, 
as well as by %he general form of the leaf and of the tree, thus render¬ 
ing us independent of the female flowers or fruits. 

The bud of Q. sessilifora tapers from below upwards, and is tra¬ 
versed by five well-marked longitudinal ridges. The bud-scales are 
arranged in spiral cycles, the direction of which is very oblique, so that 
the successive scales of the same series only overlap one another to a 
slight extent at the base, but each scale covers over the lower half of 
the one placed immediately above it, in the adjacent cycle. The bud 
of Querciis pedmiculaia^ on the other hand, is shorter, broadly ovate, 
less acutely pointed, its scales are strongly developed, and apparently 
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irregularly distributed in four widely-separated spiral ranks, so tliat the 
half of eacb scale is uncovered, altkougb. tbe successive scales of the 
same continuous cycle frequently overlap one another at the base to the 
extent of half their surface. In both species the shoots bear a tuft of 
leaf-buds at their extremity, but in Q. peditnculata these buds are more 
numerous, less closely crowded, and more vigorous, than in Q. sesdll'- 
flora. In the former the end-bud is sunnunded by a number of strong 
active buds, in the latter the end-bud is encircled by a number of 
abortive side-buds, the active buds being, moreover, not so densely 
packed as they are in Q. pedtinculaia^ but more distant one from the 
other, owing to the early development of the inteniodes. In shoots of 
very old trees, on the other hand, in which the terminal bud is almost 
always abortive, the active side-buds are thrust forwards into a cluster, 
so that in thiscase the shape of the bud supplies the only means of dis¬ 
tinguishing the two species. The form of the leaves affords the most 
definite characters. In the recently opened bud of Q. sesdliflora, the 
young leaf is elliptic, provided with a long stalk, its secondary nerves are 
very prominent, and project beyond the margin of the lobes in the form 
of little spiny points. The young leaf of Q. pedumulata, on the other 
hand, is very shortly stalked, spathulate, twisted, its lobes are long, nar¬ 
row, and wavy, separated one from the other by deeper notches than in 
the other species. The fuUy developed leaf of Q. sessiliflora is almost 
rhomb“shaped, with a stalk of considerable length, the two halves of the 
leaf-blade are nearly symmetrical; and the base is divided into two 
ear-sliaped lobes, which are decurrent along the sides of the leaf-stalk. 
The leaf of Q, pedmculata has a yery short stalk, is spathulate, and its 
twm halves arc mostly unsymmetrieal. The secondary nerves scarcely 
reach the margin of the lobes, but break up into a network, and ana¬ 
stomose with the tertiary nerves. The lobes are more sinuous in out¬ 
line than in Q. sessilflora, and are slightly emarginate at the apex, so 
that the extremity of each lobe is somewhat heart-shaped. The base 
of the leaf is very wavy, and is divided on either side of the leaf-stalk 
into ear-shaped appendages. 

If the characters thus mentioned by Br. Mohl were invariable, and 
always as clearly discernible as they appear in the lithographs accom¬ 
panying this memoir, there would be little difficulty in coming to a de¬ 
cision as to which species a twig, with the buds attached to it, might 
belong; but, so far as our own experience goes, the points of discrimi- 
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nation pointed out by onr author are as variable as those derived from 
the length of the leaf-stalk or of the fruit-stalk are admitted to be. 
We have before ns, as we write, twigs gathered from the same tree,—a 
pollard truly,—^presenting great diversities in the form and disposition 
of the buds, as well as in the arrangement of the scales. Too much 
reliance, then, must not be placed on these points, though we may be 
thankful for any additional means of arriving at a solution of what has 
often proved a ^exata qiicsdio. As to the general appearance of the two 
forms, the author shows how the shape of the tree and its general 
habit depend on the arrangement of the twigs, the abortion of some 
buds and the lengthening of others, and thus accounts for the rounded 
form of Q. pedunculata, and its tortuous, jagged branches, as contrasted 
with the pyramidal shape of Q. msiliflora and its more slender 
branches. 

In conclusion, it is pointed out that there is an analogy between 
the form of the leaf and that of the tree, and between the arrangement 
of the nerves of the leaf and the disposition of the branches, so that, 
as has frequently been remarked in other cases, the tree is but as an 
enlarged copy of the leaf. Our readers wiU recall Dr. M‘Cosh's ob¬ 
servations on this curious subject, but may not be familiar with Mr. 
Buskin’s explanation of the varying forms of trees,* as illustrated by 
that of the Oak among others, and which is well worthy the attention 
of morphologists. 


Notes extraites d'^nn Catalogue inedit des Plantes Phanerogames du 
JDipartement du Cher. Par A. Dcseglise. Angers. 1863. Pp. 21. 

The department of the Cher is comprised within the inland but yet 
lowland portion of the great basin of the Loire, and takes its name 
from a branch of that river, which rises on the north-western edge of 
the Auvergne hills. It is included within the district embraced by 
Boreau’s ^ Flore du Centre.’ The flora of the department has been 
carefully studied by M. Deseglise, who has contributed to M. Boreau’s 
work the result of his researches, and who is known also as the author 
of an elaborate monograph of the French Boses. He has prepared a 
Flora of the department, which he has hesitated to publish in a com¬ 
plete form, and upon this the present pamphlet, which contains an ac- 
* ‘ Modern Painters,’ vol. v. p. 28, etc. 
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coimtj with descriptions of critical species, of his discoveries since the 
date of the last edition of the ‘¥lore du Centre,’ is based. We will 
select from it a few of the critical notes which are most likely to in¬ 
terest our readers. 

His Barharea stricta is evidently the same plant as oinrs, and he 
says that whilst he has seen B, vulgaris in the department in two loca¬ 
lities only, both of which are in the vicinity of habitations, B, stricta is 
plentiful in woods and damp places. 

Capsdla rubella of "Renter (0. 7'iibesce7is^ Personnat) he describes as 
follows :—Leaves dark-green, the lower ones and the root-leaves lyrate- 
pinnatifid, the upper ones entire and narrowly sagittate at the base; 
sepals glabrous, oblong, reddish at the apex, surrounded by a narrow 
membranous border; petals scarcely longer than the calyx, equalling 
the stamens; silicles equalling the pedicels, emarginate at the apex, 
shortly apiculate by the style; seeds small, brown, five or six in each 
cell. It has been gathered in Switzerland, Savoy, and numerous 
stations in the southern half of France. We have seen authenticated 
specimens both from Switzerland and France, but in these the pedicels 
are longer than the silicles, and the only notable difference which we 
can detect between this and omr common C, Biirsa-pastoris, is in the 
sepals, which are conspicuously pellucid all round the edges, and the 
central portion bright red in hue, and in the larger and longer petals 
of this latter. Upon looking over our British specimens of (7. Bursa- 
pastoris, we find am example with petals almost double the length of 
the sepals, but these latter have a decidedly reddish tinge and a slightly 
membranous border, so that we cannot accept (7. rubella as more than a 
variety. 

Viola Biturigensis of Boreau is an interesting discovery. It is nearest 
to V, stagnina, and has a similar habit of growth, but the flower is 
mueh larger, the spur of the corolla more than half as long again as the 
calyciiie appendages, and the leaves are oval-acmninate or lanceolate 
instead of siibcordate. 

Under Aremria serpgUifolia, M. Martrin-l)onos (‘Notes surla Flore 
du Tarn ’) distinguishes three plants as follows, exclusive of Llogdii, 
1. A. leptoclados^ Gruss., easily distinguished by the tenuity of ail its 
parts, and its slender oval-elongated capsule, which yields to pressure 
without bursting. 2. A, serpylltfoUa, L., with slightly spreading 
panicle, erect fruit-pedicels, sepals shorter than the oval subgiobose 
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capsule, wliicli breaks witli a noise under pressure. 3. J, spliarocarpa, 
Ten., panicle ample, very spreading, fruit-pedicels almost divaricated, 
sepals equalling or exceeding the subglobosc-conic capsule, udiich is 
crustaceous, and breaks also with a noise. As M. Desegiise remarks, 
no dependence can be placed upon the relative length of the sepals and 
capsule, so that in England we shall doubtless not be disposed to 
admit the two latter, and Llopdii, except as varieties, and according 
to Mr. Symes’s manner of classification, A. leptoclados as a subspecies. 

Hypericum lineolatim M. Desegiise distinguishes from H. perfora¬ 
tum by its stems thicker with more open branches, broader, almost 
amplexicaul leaves, coryinbiform panicle, pedicels shorter than the 
calyces, sepals slightly denticulate at the apex, charged on the outside 
with points and scattered lines, paler petals marked on the back with 
black lines, and by its shorter capsules. 

These notes will sufficiently serve the purpose of showing the character 
of the pamphlet. 


Bssai ddune More Mycologiqne de la region de Montpellier et da Gard, 
—OMermtions sur les AgariemeSf snivies dune inumAraiion metlio- 
digue. Par J. de Seynes. Paris : Pothschild. 1863. 

. The one hundred and fifty pages which M. de Seynes’ ‘ Essai ’ occu¬ 
pies are divided nearly equally between the introductory chapters and an 
eniimei'ation (with brief notes) of the Agaricini. The volume contains 
a map of the distiict included in the Flora, and five analytical plates. 
In the first chapter the limits of the district are indicated. These in¬ 
clude the Departments of Herault and Gard, lying between the Bhone 
on the east and the Cevenues mountains on the west, and from the 
MediteiTanean on the south to tlie river Ardtche, from its rise near 
Vniefort to its confluence with the Phone, on the north. Our author 
then notices the contributions made towards a Flora of this district 
from the time of Magnol ( 1676 ) to the present. The second chapter 
is devoted to the structure of Agarics, and in particular to the hjme- 
nium. In Chapter III. the spore, its dissemination and germination, 
is treated of 5 and in the fourth chapter a general view is given of the 
reproductive organs of the Hymenomycetes. Chapter V. is occupied 
with the subject of geographic distribution and the determination of 
zones; whilst the sixth chapter contains a brief apology for the an- 
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tlior’s classification. It is the last chapter and the methodic enume¬ 
ration which contain the greatest novelties in the ^Essai/ 

M. de Seynes divides the Agaricini into two great sections, based 
on the colour of the spores, L e. into the Ghromospori and the Leuco- 
sgori. The former of these he places first, and under it includes the 
following genera, in the order in which they are named :— Montagmtes, 
OoprinuSi Coprimrltcs, Fratelliis, JDermhius, Bolbiiim^ Cortinarius, Gom- 
jpludlus, Faxillus, Crepidotus, HgporJiodhis, and Volvaria, The Leu^ 
cospori include Amanita, Lepiota, Armillaria, TricJtoloma, Ilggro- 
phones, Cliiocyhe, Fleuroim, Mycena, Omplialia, Famts, Lentmus, 
Marasmiiis, Collyhla, Lactariiis, Russula, Cantharellus, and Schyzophyl- 
lum. At the first glance he would appear to have reverted to the 
arrangement of the ' Systeraa Mycologicum * of Tries, but this vanishes 
upon a better consideration. It is true that, seemingly devoid of 
confidence in wdiat he has done, he calls them all Agaricus in his enu¬ 
meration, with his generic names in brackets, so as to give them appa¬ 
rently only a subgeneiic value; but, whatever value he chooses to place 
upon them, he evidently desires that all the groups shall be accepted 
as of equal value; and if Fanus and Lentlnus are to be treated as 
genera, so therefore should Mycena and Omplialla. There is ample 
room for a revision of the genus Agaricus, even as understood by 
Fries in his latest works; but whether this effort will be accepted as 
a basis must be left awhile for the consideration of mycologists. Some 
will probably doubt whether the succession adopted is the best W'hich 
could be suggested, othem whether the genera (?) are all equally well 
characterized, whilst others again will continue to swear by the ^ Epi- 
crisis ’ and ‘ Summa Yegetabilium Scandinavige,’ and turn a deaf ear 
to all proposals to amend this portion of the system matured by Fries. 
Each and all will doubtless hesitate ere they accept M. cle Seynes’ 
classification of the Agaricini as a basis for future operations. Al¬ 
though it may be a nondty, it is a question whether it may not be 
more honoured in t£e breach than in the observance. 

Two hundred and nineteen species are included in the enumeration, 
but a belief is expressed that nearly double that number would be 
attained if the whole district were carefully and systematically exa¬ 
mined. Floras of this kind are exceedingly valuable in estimating the 
distribution of species, and^whatever differences of opinion may be 
entertained of the value of his arrangement, there will he unanimity 
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in welcoming M. de Seynes’ ‘ Essai ’ as a useful contribution to our 
mycological literature. 


BOTANICAL NEWS, 

Dr. Alexander Braun lately published, in the Proceedings of the. Berlin 
Academy, a paper on the Isoetes collected last summer by Drs. Aacberson and 
Reinhardt, in the island of Sardinia, which he prefaces by some valuable 
general remarks and observations. The island of Sardinia and the adjacent 
islets are richer in Isoptes than any other part of Europe, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Russia, as yet not sufficiently explored. Dr. Braun rejects the 
three genera {Isoetes^ Cephaloceratofi, and IsoeteUa)^ in which G-enari divides 
the original genus, and proposes instead three natural groups, the aquatic, 
amphibious, and terrestrial Isoetes, all distinguished by excellent characters. 

T>t. Pringsheim, of Berlin, has been appointed Director of the Botanic Gar¬ 
den at Jena, in the place vacated hy Professor Schloiden, and Dr. Areschoung 
has succeeded Dr, Elias Eries in the direction of the Dpsaia Garden, which 
the latter, it appears, resigned. 

Professor Henkel, of Tubingen, is engaged on a monograph on Oouiferje. 

ITanhima Mexicana, that singular Ouourbitacea, has recently been intro¬ 
duced by its first discoverer, Mr. Hugo Eink, of Cordoba, Mexico, and is novv 
growing in the garden of the gentleman in whose honour the genus was named. 
The ovules prove to be erect, as correctly described in the original diagnosis. 

Christian Erederick Lessing, a grandson of the great poet, and honourja^bly 
known by his excellent papers on Compositas^ died, it appears, in Siberia in T8B2, 
Nothing had been heard of him since 1835, when a paper of his on the fiora 
of the Russian steppes appeared in the ‘Linnasa.’ Originally he went to 
Siberia for the purpose of botanical exploration, but he dabbled tlicre in mining 
speculations, had bad luck, practised as a physician, and ultimately eked out 
an existence by turning brewer. A series of family misfortxmes added to his 
misery, and made him prematurely old. Chamisso dedicated to liira and tlie 
other two Lessings, the poet and the painter, the Composite genus Lessingia* 
There is another piece of Russian news, equidly melancholy. In January last 
—exact date not given—died M. N. Turozaninoff, of Oharkow, aiitlior of nu¬ 
merous papers in the Transactions of the Moscow Academy. Tlie last years of 
Ms life he was suffering from a fall he had from a ladder when working in his 
herbarium. At one time occupying a high official positmn, ho died in rather 
reduced circumstances, living on a small annuity from the Oharkow University, 
to which body he had made over his herbarium. Erom Germany we hear of 
the death of the oldest professor of botany in tliat country, that of L. Ch. 
ODreviraniis, of Bonn, Eoreign Member of the Linnman Society of London, 
which took place on the 6th of May. 

Pocket Miceosoofes fob Sale.— Mr. Matthews, of Portugal Street,. Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, has constructed, for the iuse of students, a low-priced dissecting 
microscope, which, from its portability and general convenience, maybe highly 
^commended as a senriceahle pocket companion botanists. 
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OlSr THE STEUCTUEE OE HILBmBEANDTIA ILUFIA^ 
TTLIS^ Brehm, 

By H. J. Cabteh, E.E.S., etc. 

Communicated hy Dr. Gray, of the British Museum, 

(Plate XX.) 

This Alga was found growing over flints in a little well about three 
feet in diameter and one foot deep, which encloses the spring or 
source of a freshwater rivulet at a place called “ Tidwell/’ about a 
mile from Budleigh-Salterton, on the south coast of Devon. It consists 
of an extremely thin thalloid incrustation of a stale-blood or madder- 
brown colour, and of a layer of one, two, or more cells deep, extending 
over areas of two or three inches in diameter, and terminating in an un¬ 
dulating even edge. The surface-layer presents a tessellated appearance 
of polygonal cells (Pig. 5), arranged sometimes hesagonally, at others 
in lines more or less gyrating.from a point, and each ceil contains the 
colouring-matter, which gives to the whole expansion the deep-red tint 
above-mentioned. Besides this also, the surface presents a scabrous 
appearance (Pig. 1), produced by the presence of colourless or less 
coloured spots of a circular or curvilinear form, which remain separate 
or run into each other, having their centres raised, papillary, cracked 
by upward expansion, or excavated, showing, when broken up under 
the microscope, that they are composed of columns of cells, generally 
seven deep, with the uppermost one frequently divided into two or 
four daughter-cells (Pig. 3). Thus separated, too, all the cells of the 
columns are found to be equally colourless, nucleated, and in some in¬ 
stances void of contents, i. e. empty.; Add to this, that on the surfac-e of 
these light-coloured or papillary prajections the cells are seen to be 
somewhat larger than those of the. plane or thinner parts of the layer. 
Thinking that the light-coloured circular spots would be found to 
contain elements of fructitication like the conceptacles of Hildenhrmdtia 
mnguinea, the common marine form, with which E,flumaiUis closely 
agrees in colour when fresh, I examined the scabrous patches or spots 
of the latter under the microscope, both in situ and broken up, but, in¬ 
stead of the paraphyses and thecee common to E, sanguinea, I found 
nothing more than the columns of cells described; thus, H, 
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if tMs should he the species noted by Kiitzing, " B^pecies Alganim ” (p, 
695); and this he the form of fructification, differs altogether in the 
latter from Kiitzing’s fructificating characteristics of the genus Ililden- 
brandtla. 

The cells of the thalloid expansion generally are not more than o 
of an inch in diameter, and the layer itself so thin, hard, and firmly 
attached to the stone, that it requires to be scraped off under a mag¬ 
nifying glass with an almost equally thin and sharp knife for micro¬ 
scopic observation. I examined this Alga in Pebruary and May of 
this year (1864) with the same results, but do not consider my exa¬ 
mination at all satisfactory, and therefore hope to resume it when I have 
more leisure than at the present time. 

I have mentioned that some of the cells of the columns of the sca¬ 
brous spots were empty, meaning that they thus presented the appear¬ 
ance of ovi-cells, from which the contents had escaped in the condition 
of zoospores. Again, the division of the upper cell in some columns 
into two or four daughter-cells is remarkable; but to state where the 
two elements of fructification, viz. sperm-cells and germ-cells, respec¬ 
tively come from is not, at present, in my power. So this is all for 
future observation to determine. The thalloid expansion is extremely 
thin; the cells of the layer throughout extremely minute; and the diffi¬ 
culty of bringing a piece of the layer in situ under a high microscopic 
power for good observation, on account of the opacity of the flint on 
wMch it grows, so great, that as yet I have by no means, as before 
stated, examined the structure of this Alga satisfactorily. 

On going to the rocks on the seaside for a portion of IL 
guinea for comparison, I found it also growing on JUuU only. I have 
found neither species yet growing on the sandstone pebbles. Both, 
from the extreme thinness and delicacy of their structure respectively, 
appear to prefer the surface of flints, probably for its smoothness. 

I have not found E. fluviatilis in any other place in the neighbour¬ 
hood of that mentioned. 

Kiitzing, if I am right in identifying the species found at Tidwell 
with his H, fluviatilis, makes it a variety of his Jf. rosea^ a marine 
species, p. 694, op, oit,; hut, as before observed, if it bears no con- 
cep tacles such as those by which he characterizes the genus JEUden-- 
hrandtla, —^then it can hardly be considered a species of this genus. 

The colour fades somewhat by drying and keeping, as clearly seen 
by one of the»specimens, which was taken last Februaiy, 
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Subsequent Observations, —On esaminiiig the little light-coloured 
papillae on Sildeyibrandiia fluviatilis again, I can come to no other 
conclusion than that they are the conceptacles, for, besides differing 
slightly in structure from the rest of the thalloid expansion, there is 
nothing else on it that I can see to represent the fructification of the 
species but these papillae. 

The conceptacle, then, in Hildenbrandtia fluviatilis rises on the dark- 
red layer of cells, which forms the thallus as a pimple of a lighter 
colour than the thallus, and losing almost all its redness as it increases 
in size, at length arrives at about -^-^-thof an inch in diameter (Fig. 6). 
In form it may be circular, oval, or irregularly curvilinear in outline. 
The summit then opens, and the columns of cells of which the crast 
is composed fall back so as to give a crateriform hollow with sloping 
sides (Fig. 7). Cracks then extend outwards from this cavity, and 
as the latter enlarges so the columnar structure falls away (Fig. 8), 
until it is diminished to a little white border, which forms the line of 
demarcation between the red thallus and the enlarged crateriform 
hoUow within, now occupying nearly the whole of the base of the ori¬ 
ginal papilla (Fig. 9). It is the running together of these papillae, and 
the subsequent desquamation just mentioned, which gives the sca¬ 
brous appearance to the thallus above described. 

The columns, which I have figured, are composed of 6-10 cells, 
piled one upon another, and a single or crucial division frequently ex¬ 
tends downwards from the surface to the third cell inclusively, which 
thus diminishes the size of the cells, and multiplies the number of co¬ 
lumns peripherally (Fig. 4). Each cell, large and small, presents a 
nucleus, and the other cell-contents lose their red colour in proportion 
as the columns are distant from the base of the papilla or conceptacle. 

I also observed this time that there appeared to be a layer or group 
of cells still a little larger than those of the columns, forming the bottom 
of the, so to write, crateriform cavity, whose contents respectively, 
void of red colour, but tinted a little yellowush, bore a very circum¬ 
scribed, spore-like appearance (Fig. 2), while in both among the cells 
of this group and among those of the columns, there were several 
empty ones. Had the contents of these left them in the form of fruc¬ 
tifying elements ? 

On crushing the conceptacles under the microscope, a few zoospores 
made their appearance, of the colour of the contents of the supposed 

’ a 2 
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fructifying cells, but they were too small and too rapid in tlicir move¬ 
ments to be followed successfully with tlie microscope. 

In conclusion, tlien, may we not infer, if the columnar structure does 
not represent tlie antheridia, and the group of cells at the bottom of 
the conceptacle the female spores, at least that these papillae contain 
the fructifying organs of lUlden’brandtia Jhiviatllis, in some form or an¬ 
other ? 

EximANATION OF PLATE XX. 

Pig. 1. Bildenlrandtia fiuviatilis^ Breh.? yni\i the scabrous appearance of the 
fructiferous (?) spots: greatly magnified. Pig. 2. Cells of the bottom of the cavity 
of conceptacle. Pig. 3. The columns of cells of the scabrous spots. Pig. 4. The 
same, with three of the upper cells divided. Pig. 5. The cells of the thalliis: greatly 
magmfied. Pig. 6-9. The conceptacle in its different stages from its early or 
closed to its deciduous state. 


NBOTINUJ INTACTA, Relclih., A RECENT ADDITION TO 
THE BRITISH ELORA. 

By D. Mooee, Ph.D., E.L.S. 

On the 27 th of June I had the pleasure of submitting to the Royal 
Irish Academy Neotinea intacta, Reichb., an Orchid new to the British 
flora. This pretty little plant, hitherto only known from <j.reece, 
Malta, Madeira, Algiers, south of Grermany, and Portugal, was disco¬ 
vered by Miss More, the sister of that eminent British botanist Mr. A. 
G. More. Sbe found it early in May, growing in calcareous pastures, at 
Castle Taylor, county of Galway, Ireland. After making myself pretty 
certain of the species, I sent a specimen to Professor Reichenbach, of 
Hamburg, and in a letter dated June 20, he informs me that the new 
Irish Orchid is indeed Neotinea Intacta An excellent flgure of the 
wild plant will be found in Reichenbach's leones Flor. Germanicm, 
vol. t. 500; and a cultivated specimen is figured by Lindley in 

the * Botanical Register,’ t. 1525, under the name of Aceras secundiflora. 
In the dry state the plant looks very much like Eahenaria albida, and it 
would be well worth while to inquire whether it has ever been passed 
over elsewhere as that species. 

Miss More may be justly proud of her discovery, one of the most 
important made for many years. It is a highly interesting addition. 
It is well known that in the south-western counties of Ireland several 
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plants typical of the Asturian flora, and of the flora of North America, 
occur, not found elsewhere in the British Isles. They seem to 
form the solitary outlying posts of the geographical distribution of 
the plants belonging to those floras. In Cork the interesting Neottia 
gemmipa7*a, Smith, SpwantJies cernua^ Eeichb., grows, which at one 
time was considered to be confined to Ireland, but has since been 
found to be a North American species. Again, in the county of 
Galway, that pretty little aquatic, NaiaBjlexUis. another plant of the 
North American flora, occurs. In Kerry several of the Saxifragem of 
the Pyrenees appear, and also several of the Pyrenean Eiicaceous 
plants extend from Keny through Galway to Mayo, but stop there, as 
they are not found further to the east, south, or north of this island. 

G-lasnevin^ July 1,1864. 

[The specimeE sent ^ith this notice has been figured by Mr. Fitch for tbe * Journal 
of Botany/ and, at the request of Mr. A. G. More, been presented to the British 
Museum.—Ei>.] 


REMAEKS ON SOME DIOICIOUS PLANTS. 

By W. G. Smith, Esq. 

(Bead before the Society of Amateur Botanists.) 

Of late years, various hypotheses have been started, both in this 
country and on the Continent, which, though more or less borne out 
by experiment, are on the whole so thoroughly opposed to all former 
experience, that believers in them have been but few. I allude in par¬ 
ticular to spontaneous generation, to the power possessed by Eotifers 
and some other animals to survive drying, baking in ovens at a great 
heat, saturation in powmrful acids, etc., and on the application of some 
restorative to become once more frill of life and instinct; and to the 
so-called parthenogenesis, or the possibility of certain female plants 
and animals possessing the power of fertilizing their own ovules and 
ovums without the action of the male principle. 

It is principally on the latter that I propose making a few remarks, 
and recording some of my own observations. 

In Bryonia dioica, and probably all other dioicious plants, I think we 
may start with the assumption that when the ovules have been fertilized 
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apart from contact with the pollen of the male, a fertilizing influence has 
been at work in some fonn or manner. I think an exaggerated importance 
is attached to the functions of various organs. Tor instance, although 
anthers generally bear the pollen, under certain conditions other organs 
will produce pollen. Instances of this are on record. I have near me 
a drawing, copied by myself from nature, showing the pistil bearing an 
anther as well as a stigma (in “ Crocus vey'nits ^')on the end of this 
anther again is another small stigmatic surface. It is also well known 
that petals occasionally bear anthers, generally situated in their thickest 
part, as in Npuplma alha^ and in the double forms of the garden Poppy. 
I have frequently seen the middle of the petal of a double Poppy open 
and discharge pollen, showing the close aflinity of all the organs of the 
flowmr. Instead then of jumping to the conclusion that a female flower 
is able to fertilize itself without pollen, it would be well, in all dioicious 
flowers, to see if the pistil or petals are ever capable of producing or do 
produce pollen; or if abortive forms of the stamens occur, that on occa¬ 
sion may produce pollen so as to fertilize the ovules when the male 
flowers are absent. 

„ In my mind it is an open question as to whether a female flower cannot 
be fertilized without the direct influence of true pollen. If anything 
will do this, I am inclined to think it is the nectar found at the base of 
the petal; this is probably the nearest ally to the true pollen, and in 
some Jla7innciilace(B I have observed the nectary bearing pollen in the 
place of nectar. In some female flowmrs that bear this nectar-like 
secretion, is it not probable that on certain occasions the nectary may 
play the part of the anther of the male ? Or may not polhm he at times 
produced from a petal on its hastening forward to the next stage of 
flower giwth, a stamen ? 

It has been stated rather positively that the female flowers of Bryonia 
and other plants have no traces of stamens or anthers. M, Naudin, 
of Paris, in his valuable and highly interesting paper “ On the Forma¬ 
tion of Seeds without Pollen” (VComptes Bendus,’ 1856, p. 538, and 
republished by Dr. Seemann in ‘ Hooker’s Journal of Botany and Eew 
Miscellany* for 1857, ix, p. 53), has the following passage:— 

In 1854,1 observed in ground close to a wall and palisades, belonging to 
the Mnseum, a female plant of the common Bryony {JBryofda dioicc^^ quite 
alone in tliis ground, and which} from thousands of flowers which it had pro- 
cliiecd, had set and ripened fruit in very great numbers, but iii a proportion in- 
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comparably less tban tliat of the flowers. These fruits contained well-formed 
seeds. In INovember of the same year I had fifteen of them sown in a hot¬ 
house 5 all came Tip very well. In 1855 this female Biyony fructified as it did 
in the preceding year, and in the same proportion as it had done in 1856. I 
have examined the flowers many times, and have never found in them any 
traces of anthers. We may then suppose that some fraits which it produced 
each year proceeded from fecundations effected hy the intervention of insects. 
What follows will prove that tliis reason cannot he advanced. 

In April of this year I caused to be planted, in the same border where the 
Bryony was found, a second female specimen, raised from seeds produced in 
November, 1854, and which, till then, had remained potted. Doubtless on 
account of its youth this plant did not develope much, but it was covered with 
flowers, which, without exaggerating, I may rechon at many thousands. All 
were females ; in some I perceived not the slightest vestige of anthers, and yet, 
remarkable to say, all, or almost ah, produced fruit now ripe, which gave to the 
withered branches of the plant the appearance of long red bunches. I took a 
hundred of them promiscuously, to examine their contents; of this number 
there was a dozen containing no seeds at all, forty-five with only one, twenty- 
nine two, eleven thi*ee; there were only two with four seeds, and one alone 
which contained five. This result does not sensibly differ from that presented 
by the plant which grew close to a male plant. 

‘‘Yet while this second Bryony was literally covered with fruit, the old plant, 
distant from it only a few yards, bore neither more nor less fruit than it did in the 
preceding years. "We cannot say then that in both fecundation may have befen 
effected by insects carrying pollen of tbe species, since it is evident that they 
would have equally taken it to both, and that both in consequence would have 
equally borne fruit. Now, as I have just said, the difference in this respect 
was enormous. I can only explain it to myself by the particular individual 
dispositions; in other terms, by veritable idiosyncrasies.” 

At tbe base of the petals of the female flower of Bryonia dioica may 
be seen a sort of globular gland surrounded by bairs. This would 
seem to answer to tbe antber of tbe male. It is very rarely if ever ab¬ 
sent, and sometimes takes a slight twist, like tbe normal anthers. It 
is a very minute object generally. I have had some difficulties in 
carrying out my experiments on this plant, but may mention one that 
is decisive. I gathered, several times, branches of tbe female plant 
with tbe flowers in bud, and kept them in water under a propagating- 
glass till they opened. When examined, one or two grains of pollen 
were found in nearly every flower, probably produced by these gland¬ 
like bodies to which they were attached. The ovaries of most of the 
flowers became swollen, but eventually di-opped off. One peculiarity 
of the plant is, that the opposite sexes are generally found in groups. 
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and tlie two sexes very rarely togetlm\ I liave once seen a male and 
female stem growing close togetliei% but could not ascertain wlietlier 
or not they were thrown out from the same rootstock, although I think 
it probable; for, judging from the natures of other plants, there is no 
reason to believe that the rootstock is male or female, but that it is 
capable of throwing up either a male or female stem at different times, 
as cii’cumstances or the nature of the plant may direct. I know this 
to be the case in another instance. 

I may however say, that in various berries of the Bryony I have 
planted in my own garden, all the seeds contained in each separate 
berry produced plants of one sex, for a single berry does not ap])ear 
to contain seeds capable of producing plants of both sexes the first 
year. This sufficiently accounts for the groups of male or female 
plants usually seen in the hedges.^ Should a bird, for instance, drop 
a berry in any locality, it would produce a group of males, or a group 
of females, although I am inclined to think a male plant one year may 
become a female plant another year. But in Bryonia^ contrary to my 
experience in other dioicious plants, I have never found occasional male 
flowers on a female plant, or occasional female flowers on a male plant. 
It is common to find a female plant or a gi’oup of females (with no 
male anywhere near), with all the seeds fertilized and covered with ripe 
berries. In some female plants growing in my neighbourhood, and 
removed a considerable distance from all males I have seen nearly 
every flower fertilized, and when the female flowers were examined, I 
found their interiors profusely covered with pollen, evidently brought from 
male plants by insects, as every one who has noticed Bryonia must 
have obseiwed what a profuse quantity of pollen their anthers shed. 

I will now turn to Lychiis dmrna, or dioica ruhra, I am not aware 
that the female form of this plant is said to be able to fertilize itself, 
but to a superficial observer it might well be supposed to do so. 
From my own experiments I well know individual specimens of this 
plant to he sometimes entirely male^ then monoecious, and eventtrally 
entirely female. I have a plant in my garden, the rootstock of which 
has produced all three since the early spring of this year. When first 
planted, it threw up stems containing male flowers only. This con- 

^ I think seeds themselves are probably not either male or female, but that afier 
produce the aexj as in animals the sex is not developed in the early em¬ 
bryo life of the creature, nor till the embryo has attained a certain age. 
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tinned for a montli, wlien females began to appear; but it is clear, 
that if all tlie males bad died off before tbe females were produced, 
no seed could be brought into existence; on the contrary, when all the 
males had died and dropped away, and females only were on the 
plant, all the ovules were fertilized Tvdthoiit exception. How w^as 
this effected? AYas parthenogenesis at work here? Hot so; the 
original males, long since dead, caused the fertilization. Eut how, 
if the males were dying off when the females were only in bud? 
Ey this simple contrivance of Nature: — When the male flowers 
had attained maturity, and were shedding their pollen, the female 
buds appeared below, with their stigmas hanging out of tbe buds, 
so that there, was a very good chance of all the females being fer¬ 
tilized, although only in bud. Nor was this all, for I believe in this 
plant, as in nearly all others, insects are designed to play their parts. 
At first sight, it is not clear how insects could help this plant, but I 
will explain. In the first place, the crimson colour of the petals of the 
male flower must be attractive to insects. Suppose an insect has got 
the pollen from the male on to his head, legs, etc., and the crimson 
petals of the female have not yet appeared, what is there to attract him 
in turn to the female ? Simply this; whilst the male has got a calyx 
barely marked with red lines, the calyx of the female bud is much 
more crimson and attractive; so that, whilst an insect is attracted by 
the crimson of the petals of the male, it is in tmn attracted by the 
crimson of the calyx of the female, and if the insect alights at all he 
must go at once on to the stigmas, and so Nature^s object is effected. 

When one observes in the vegetable kingdom the various forms of 
plants, some dioicious, some partially so, some hermaphrodite, and others 
seldom or only under peculiar circumstances ripening their fruit, the 
question suggests itself as to whether all plants are not gradually chan¬ 
ging from one state to another. I am borne out in this hypothesis by 
Mr. Earwin, who remarks that Primula is probably gradually becoming 
dioicious from the hermaphrodite condition. Or, whilst one set of 
organs are being suppressed, tbe complementary set are being more 
fully developed. I believe this to be probable, and supported by many 
facts in both the animal and vegetable kingdoms. If we take the 
animal kingdom, we find a limited number of creatures unquestionably 
hermaphrodite, but of a very low order; but if we call aU the crea¬ 
tures possessing separate sexes dioicious, we then come at once to a 
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miicli higher order of being. I believe it is the same in the vcgctal.>le 
kingdom, for where the sexes are separated there must be more diffi¬ 
culty, in breeding, the act of fertilization depending upon external, 
or perhaps accidental circumstances. The lower any object is in the 
scale of nature, either animal or vegetable, the more profusely it mul¬ 
tiplies itself; whilst the higher, the greater difficulty there is in breed¬ 
ing. Take horses, for example. Every one knows the difficulty there 
is of increasing the number of highly-trained animals. Even in man, 
as a rule, the lowest and most debased races increase most rapidly. 
The higher order of animals produce one at a birth, the lower hundreds 
or thousands. The same applies to vegetable life; the lower tlic 
plants the more profuse the breeding, as in the toadstool, with its mil¬ 
lions of spores; and in the opposite degree those flowering plants arc 
the highest that produce the least number of seeds, or that have the 
greatest difficulty in propagating themselves. 

But the argument cannot stop here, and I may be allowed to carry 
it to its extreme consequences. If all living things are gradually 
casting off the hermaphrodite condition for one of a single sex to 
each, what reason is there for supposing that this is anything more 
than a single step in one complete design, and that the next is the 
obliteration of sexuality altogether! If at one step we move from 
the object that breeds millions to the creature that only produces one 
at a birth, the next step where reproduction by sexuality censes alto¬ 
gether is comparatively easy. It is clear that the less things are able 
to increase, the less necessity there is for death, as one set of beings 
have not to perish to make room for another. It is well known to 
gardeners that the life of a plant may be prolonged, and its nature 
strengthened and improved, by not allowing it to exhaust itself in pro¬ 
ducing seeds. Will not the same apply to all nature? Wbll not, by 
the gradual obliteration of all sexuality, races of plants and anirmds be 
gradually improved, till some point is reached when the necessity for 
reproduction entirely ceases, and the change of form called death be¬ 
come unnecessary ? 
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Bt Beetholb “Seemann, Ph.D., E.L.S. 

Under this heading I propose publishing a series of papers on all 
Umbelliferous plants having valvate petals and a fruit composed of two 
or more carpels, of which Seder a Helix is the type; all genera with 
imbricate petals and 1-celled ovaries being excluded, as elements foreign 
to this group. 

Linnaeus has bequeathed us only one genus of Hederacea {Eederd) ; his 
genera Tanax and Aralia, reduced to their original limits, are not 
members of the Order. 

In 1756, P. Browne published the genus Sdadophjllum; ten years 
later (1766), Porster, ScheJJleray Folysciaa^ and Meryta. In 1780, 
Thunberg established the genus Cussonia, and in 1789, Oommersoii 
that of Oastonia. In 1791, Gaertner added Eeptapleimtm; in 1803, 
Euiz and Pavon, Qililertia and Acibiophyllum; and in 1806, Petit- 
Thouars, Maralia. During the twenty-four years which followed, no 
additions were made to this list. 

In 1830, De Candolle enumerated thirteen genera, viz. Adoxa^ 
EanaXi Cimorda, Maralia^ Gilibertia, Qastoma, Folyscias^ ToricelUa, 
Aralia, Sciadopliyilum; Eedera, Paratropia, and AidhropJiyllim. Four 
of these (Adoxa, Pamx^ Aralia^ and Arthropliyllmi) being excluded 
by the definition above given, tl\e genera known to De Candolle are re¬ 
duced to nine. Only one of the genera published as new on this occa¬ 
sion (Torkellia), was not previously known. 

In 1840 Endlicher, in his ‘Genera Plantarum ’ (including the first 
supplement), enumerated sixteen genera, adding to those known to 
De CandolL' Botryodendron, Miquelia., and Brasmia, But Miqnelia 
belongs to Olacinem, so that we obtain only two additions, or rather 
one, for Botryodendron had been previously described by Forster under 
the name of Mei'yta, as I have shown in ‘ Bonplandia ’ for 1863, p. 394. 

In 1854 Asa Gray (Botany of Wilkes’s Expedition) added to our 
list Reynoldsia^ Tetraplasandra, and Plemndra^ —all three excellent 
genera. 

In the same year (1854) Decaisne and Planchon commenced, in the 

Eevue Horticole,’ a revision of the Order Araliace<Br which im^brtu- 
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Lately lias never been completed, only nineteen genera being treated 
upon. It is merely a sketch, written for a gardening paper, but 
nevertheless the most important ever brought out on the subject. The 
learned authors there pointed out the importance of the articulation of 
the pedicels, the calyciilus, the estivation, and the albumen. The new 
genera indicated were found, in most instances, to be so natural, and 
coincide so well with the geographical distribution, that most of them 
have been generally adopted, though they have, as yet, not been de¬ 
scribed. They were eight in number (viz. Stylbocarpa, Ucldnopmiax, 
Fatsia, Brassaiopsis, Bendropanax, Oreopanax^ JDidymopanax, and 
Oiip/iocarpiis), two of which, Cuphocarptis, with its unicellular ovary, 
and Slylbocarpa, on account of its qiiincuncial petals, must be excluded 
from the Order, 

III 1856, Miquel published in the ^ Boiiplaiidia ’ a paper on the 
Araliacece of tlie Indian Archipelago, in which he establishes five new 
genera (viz. Jgalma, Bupteron, Aralidium^ Macropanax, and NotJio-- 
pamx) I and in a subsequent, though antedated publication, his ‘ Flora 
of Dutch India,’ and its supplement, he adds to them Aetinomorplie 
and Barapanax. Of these Aralidlnm^ with its 1-celled ovary, will have 
to be transferred to CornacecB, In the same year (1856) Hooker fil. 
and Thomson established the genus Tiipldantlms; in 1858, Grisebach, 
(Bonplandia) the genns Sciadodendron; and in 1859, Maximowicz, the 
genus Eleutlierococcm. 

In 1859, Carl Koch gave, in his ' Wochenschrift fiir Giirtnerei und 
Pflanzenkunde,’ an emimeralion of the garden Amlimem known to 
him, and a review of the labours of those gone before him in this 
field of inquiry. Though overlooking a few, he enumerates thirty-four 
genera, of which seven {AraMdium, Arthrophyllmn^ Ciipliocarpus, Bmiax, 
Aralia, Bukateria, and Bursinopelakm) are not recognized by me as 
Eedsracem. He proposes two new genera {Bseudopamx and Teira^ 
pmax). 

In 1863 I pointed out, in the 'Journal of Botany,’ that EonfeUia, 
Eydromiyle, and several other genera hitherto placed in Emhelliferm 
must be referred to Eederacece, on account of their truly valvate pe¬ 
tals; and in 1864 I added CritJimum to the list. 

In the following papers I shall review the genera in such groups as 
may be best calculated to show their respective limits, illustrating 
them xylograpbically by magnified figures. When the whole Order 
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lias been worked up, I will give a proper systematic arrangement of 
tliem. At present there is not even a complete list of the genera. 

I. On the Polyanbeous Genera. 

In the ‘Botanical Magazine’ for April, 1856, there is published, on 
plate 4908, a new genus of Sederacecs, Tupidantlius calyptratiis, Hook, 
fil. et Thoms., of which it is remarked, that “ the coalescence of the 
calyx lobes and corolla into an arched coriaceous calyptra, together 
with the numerous stamens, the total absence of styles, and very 
numerous cells of the ovary, are perhaps unique in the Order” to 
which it belongs. The characters are certainly very singular, but it had 
evidently been overlooked that two years previously (in 1854) Asa Gray 
described two allied genera from the South Sea Islands (Plerandra and 
Tet7*aplasandrd), both of which share with TupidatitJms a calyptrate co¬ 
rolla, polyandrous stamens, and a many-celled ovary. The calyptrate 
corolla had previously been noticed in some of the older genera of the 
Order, but the polyandrous stamens were certainly quite a new feature,— 
no more 13 than had been known to exist amongst this group of plants. 
During my exploration of the Yiti Islands, I was fortunate enough to dis¬ 
cover several additions to the polyandrous EederacecB, among them two 
entirely new genera (Nesopanax and Baheria), and in the following 
pages I propose to give a description of them, together with an enu¬ 
meration of all the polyandrojis Hederacem known to me. In this list 
a polyandrous genus will be missed, which being referred by Bentham 
and Hooker fil. (Gen. Plant, p. 17) to Eederacecs ,—“est Araliacea 
anomala ovario subsupero ” are their exact words,—would naturally be 
looked for in this place. I mean TrocJiodendron, a Japan genus founded 
by Siebold and Zuccarini, and placed by them amongst Wintere^By by 
Eiidlicher as an anomalous genus at the end of Magmliace(By and by 
Miers in the neighbourhood of Terastroemiacese. However it cannot 
be admitted amongst EedsracecBy differing as it does from all the 
known members of the Order by its 4-ceIled anthers and many-ovuled 
ovaries, to say nothing of its entire want of calyx and corolla. Its affini¬ 
ties are, in my opinion, much more with WmUre(Sy the very group in 
which Siebold and Zuccarini placed it; and its nearest ally I hold to 
be Bupteliay Sieb. and Zucc., the nature of which has become better 
understood by the recent publication of Drs. Hooker and Thomson’s 
new Indian species (‘Linnean Journal/ sect. Botany, vti. 241. t, 2), 
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ia "wliicli it is coEvinciiigly sliowii tliat tlic best place to be found for 
that genus is with or near Winterer, This is exactly the position iu 
which Troclwdmdron has been put by its founders. The two genera 
agree in almost all essential points, viz. their arboreous habit, alter¬ 
nate, serrate simple and exstipulate leaves, peculiar process of bud¬ 
ding, apetalous flowers, numerous stamens, 4-celled anthers, many- 
ovuled carpels (at least in two out of the three known species), ana- 
tropous ovules, albuminous seed, and minute embryo ; but they differ 
iu the carpels being separate in Eiipteliai and. almost consolidated 
in Troelmdendron, How far this would affect their being grouped 
together is a matter of individual opinion. In liaminciilacece we have 
genera with free, and more or less consolidated carpels, and in l^a- 
^meracece a species, the common garden Poppy, one variety of wliicld^ 
has distinct and consolidated carpels in the same flower, I incline to 
think that we have here the first known members of a new Order of 
plants which will have to be ranged near Eanuncidacem and MagnoUacem^ 
and which might be called TrocliodmdrecB, 

The two genera I have to propose (Bakeria and Nesopa7iax) present 
a new feature, combining as they do free petals with an indefinite 
number of stamens, the other polyandrous genera previously known 
having calyptrate petals. 

commoi^vB aEisrEEUM hedeeaceaeum polyahbbaeijivi. 

* JPetala caJgptratim colicBrenUa, caduca. 

1. Tiipidantlius. Pcdicelli iiiarticulati. Plorcs ecalyculati. Petala 5. 
Stamina indefinita, biserialia. Ovarium multiiocularc. Stigma dcj 3 rcs« 
sum, 3-4-crure.—Arbor Indiso orientalis, exstipulata, foliis digitatim 
8~9-foIiolatis, umbellis compositis. 

2. Tdraplmandra. Pedicelli inarticulati. Flores ecalyculati. Pc- 
tala7”8. Stamina 28-32, uniserialia. Ovarium 7-10-locularc. Stigma 
obsolete 7-10-radiatum5 stylopodio brevi impositum.—Arbor Hawaii- 
tnsis, exstipulata, foliis pinnatim 5-7-foliolatis, umbellis paniculatis. 

3. Plerandra, Pedicelli inarticulati. Flores ecalyculati. Petala 5. 
Stamina indefinita, pluriserialia. Ovarium 14i-154oculare. Stigma 
truncatum, obsolete multiradiatum, stylopodio conico impositum.— 
Arbores Vitienses, exstipulatse, foliis digitatim 9-foliolatis, umbellis 
compositis. 

^ See figure iu Gfard. Chrouide for 18&9, aud ' Bouplandia,’ 1859, p. 336. 
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4. Brassaia. Pedicelli nulli, Elores calyculati. Petala 7-175 
vulgo 12. Stamiua 7-17, ] 3 lenimqiie 12, uniserialia. Ovarium 7-175 
vulgo 12-loculare. Stigma obsolete 7-17-radiatum5 stylopodio conico 
impositum.—Arbores Nov^ HoUandise, ISTovee Guiiiem, et Sumatras, 
stipulatse, foliis digitatim O-lS-foliolatis, capituiis racemosis, pediceUis 
basi bracteatis. 

5. Beynoldua, Pedicelli inarticulati. Plores ecalyculati. Petala 
8-10. Stamina 8-18, miiserialia. Ovarium 8-18-loculare. Stigma 
8-18-radiatiim5 stylopodio conico impositum. — Arbores insularum 
Oceani Pacifici, exstipulatae, foliis pinnatim S-Q-foliolatis, umbelKs 
paiiiculatis compositis, pediceliis nudis. 

** Petala Iasi cohcerentia^ persistentia. 

6 . Gastonia. Pedicelli inarticulati. Plores ecalyculati. Petala 

10- 11. Stamina petalorum numero, uniserialia. Ovarium 8 -IO-I 0 - 
culare. Styli 8 - 10 , distincti.—^Arbor Mauritiana, foliis exstipulatis 
imparipinnatis, umbellis paniculatis. 

7. Grotefeyidia. Pedicelli articulati. Plores calyculati. Petala 

11- 13. Stamina petalorum numero, uniserialia. Ovarium 5-1 0 -locu- 
lare. Styli 5-10, distincti.—Arbores Mauritianse, foliis exstipulatis 
imparipinnatis, floribus racemosis v. umbellatis. 

Petala lihera^ persisientia. 

§, BaJceria, Pedicelli inarticulati. Plores ecalyculati. Petala 5. 
Stamina 15, rmiserialia. Ovarium S-loculare. Stigma obscure S-fidum, 
stylopodio subconico impositum.—Arbor Vitiensis, foliis digitatim 
S-foliolatis, petiolis basi stipulatim dilatatis, umbellis compositis. 

9. Nesopanax, Pedicelli inarticulati. Plores ecalyculati. Petala 5 . 
Stamina indefinita, pluiiseiialia. Ovarium 5-7-ioculare. Styli 5-7, 
distincti, breves,—Arbor Yitiensis, foliis digitatim 7“9-foiiolatis, pe¬ 
tiolis basi stipulatim dilatatis, umbellis compositis. 

I. Tupidanthus, Hook. fil. et Thoms. Pedicelli inarticulati. 
Plores ecalyculati, hermapliroditi. Calyx tubo late clavato v. hemi- 
sphserico, limbo truncato. Petala 5, calyptratim cohaerentia corolla 
monopetala,’’ G. Kocb). Stamina indefinita, biserialia ; antliei^ oblon- 
gm, 2 -loculares. Ovarium multiloculare, centre depressum et rima 
stigmatifera 4- v. 3-cruri insculptum, loculis uniovulatis. Bacca co- 
riacea, multilocularis, loculis l-spermis.—Arbor Indies orientalis, foliis 
exstipulatis digitatim 8-9-foliolatis, folioiis petiolulatis oblongis acu- 
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ininatis, integerrimis, glaberrimis, umbellis compositis, lateralibiis, corol- 

_ lis viridibus, staiiiinibus 

pallide stramineis. — Tw- 
pidmdJms, Hook, fil. et 
Thoms, in Bot. Mag. t. 

(1856); C. Koch, 
Wochenschrift, 1859, p. 
348. 

1. T. cali/ptratiUiTiook. 
fil ct Thoms, in Bofc. Mag. 
t. 4908. T. Pnckleri,. 0. 
Koch, in Wochenschrift, 
1859, p. 348, cum icon. 
Sciadopliylliimp^dclidlMm^ 
Hort.—At the base of the 
Khasia Mountains, East¬ 
ern Bengal (Hooker fil. 
and Thomson ! Griflith I 
.Tupidanthiis calyptratus {partly after Eooher), n. 2701). 

This tree seems to grow as underwood and support its weak stem 
by leaning against other trees, as many other Eederacem do, a habit 
which the foimders of the genus expressed by ^'Arhor alte scandensJ^ 
Br. Carl Koch, mistaking scandem^^ for oirrlmiid'' (^^ranhendf is 
his exact translation), has endeavoured to make a second species {1\ 
Fuclde7d), which he says differs from T, calyptratm by hot being 
cirrhose. Of course T. Fuchleri must fall to the ground. The Kew 
plant, from which the figure in Bot. Mag. t. 4908 was made, is now 
24 feet high, and erect, in grovrth very much the same as all the other 
garden plants of this species are. 

II. Tetbaplasandra, a. Gray. Pedicelli inarticulati. Elores eca- 
lyculati, polygami (?). Calyx tubo hemispheerico, limbo brevissimo 
truncate vix denticulato, Petala linearia, 7-8, calyptratim cohmrentia. 
Stamina petalorum numero 4-plo (28 v. 32), imiserialia; antherse ob- 
loiigse, subsagittatse. Ovarium 7-10-loculare. Stigma obsolete 7-10- 
radiatiim, stylopodio brevi conico impositum, lociilis 1-ovulatis. Driipa 
baccata, B-lO-pyrena, pyrenis coriaceis.—Arbor Hawaiiensis, procera, 
inermis, foHis exstipulatis pinnatim 5-7-foliolatis, foliolis oblongis v. 
ellipticis utrinque obtusis v. apice acutis integerrimis, subtus incaiiis, 
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umbellis paniculatis. — 
Tetraplasandra^ A. Gray, 
Bot.Wilkes, p. 727,t. 94 
(1854). Walp. Ann. v. 

p. 82. 

1. T. Rmcaiensis, A. 
Gray, Bot. Wilkes, p. 
728, t. 94; Walp. Ann, 
V. p. 82.—Hawaii, Sand¬ 
wich Islands, in the dis¬ 
trict of Piina (United 
States Expl. Exped.). 

III. Plerandra, a. 
Gray. Pedicelli inarticu- 
lati. Elores ecalycnlati, 
polygami. Calyx tubo 
turbinate, limbo brevis- 
simo post anthesin re- 
pando-undulato. Petala 
ovato-triangularia, 5, ca- 



Tetraplasandra Hawaiensis {after Am Graf). 


lyptratim cohserentia. Stamina 
indefinita, pluriserialia; antherse 
oblongsB. Orarium 12-15 -locu- 
lare, locnlis 1-ovulatis. Stigma 
truncatum v. depressum, obso¬ 
lete multiradiatum, stylopodio 
conico impositum. Brupa obo- 
vata, 12-15-loculare, loculis 1- 
spermis, — Arbores Yitienses, 
inermes, foliis exstipulatis digi- 
tatim 9-foiiolatis, foliolis obo- 
vato-oblongis integerrimis, um¬ 
bellis compositis. — IBlerandr^a, 
A. Gray, Bot. Wilkes, p, 729, 
t. 95 (1854) j Walp. Ann. v. 81. 

Asa Gray not having had suf¬ 
ficient materials, I have emen¬ 
dated the generic character of 
JPlerandra. The petals are 5, 

VOL. II, [august U 1864.] 
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aad calypirate. Uitborio there was only one species known ; the 
second, which I was enabled to add, I have named in honour of the 
illustrious founder of the genus, P. Grayi, 

1. P. FicJiennfjii, A. Gray, Bot Wilkes, p. 739, t. 95 (1854) 
Walp. Ann. v. 81,—Yiti Leva (Seemann! n. 306); Vanua Levu, 
above Nandy (Milne 1); Ovalau, Yiti Islands (United States Expl. 
Exped.). ‘‘A tree, called ‘Yola^ by the natives of Vanua Levu’’ 
(Milne). 

3. P, Seem. Yiti, Appendix, n. sp.; inermis, glabra, foliis 

digitalis, foliolis 9 obovato-oblongis obtusis basi in petiolum attenuatis 
integerrimis, umbellis multiradiatis, umbellulis 36-tloris, calyce post 
anthesin repando-undulato, petalis 5 valvatis oblongis acutis calyptra- 
tim cohaerentibus, mox deciduis, staminibus indefinitis, stigmate ob- 
scure niultiradiato, ovario 13-15-loculari, drupa obovata obscure 13™ 
15-costata.—Yiti Levu, Yiti Islands (Seemann!, n. 308), 

A small tree. Petioles 13 inches, petiolules 1|- inch long. The 
upper leaflets the largest, and their blade 6-7 inches long and 3| 
inches broad. Elowers greenish. Drupe about | of an inch long, ^ 
inch in diameter. Stigma depressed in the male flowers, on conical 
stylopodla in the hermaphrodite. 

lY. Brassaia, Endl. Pedicelli nulli. Elores calyculati, calyculo 
4-phyllo, poly garni. Calyx tubo obconico, limbo truncato. Petala 

linearia, 7--17, plerumque 13, calyptra- 
tim cohmreutia. Ovarium 7--l7-locu^ 
lare, vertice exserto multicostatum, 
loculis 1-ovulatis. Stigma sessile, 7- 
17-radiatum, stylopodio conico iinposi- 
tum. Dmpa angulato-sxdcata, 7-“17« 
vulgo 13-locularis,—Arbores inennes, 
Novam HoUandiain, Novam Guineain, 
Amhoynam et Sumatram incolentcs, 
stipulate, foliis cligitatim 7-“16-folio- 
latis, foliolis subintegerrimis, capita- 
lisracemosis, pedicellis subnullis, — 
Brassaia, Endl. Nov. Stirp. Mus. Yin- 
dob. Dec. n. 100; Gen. Plant. Suppl. 
L p. 1415, Parapanax, Miq. EL Ne- 
Brassaia actinophylk, derl. Ind. Suppl i. p. 339, ex parte 

Sciadophylli^ Baratropm sp. auct. 
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The gemis Brassaia, though well defined by Eiidlicher, has not 
been recognized by other botanists. Several years after its publication 
(1843) Eentham described a new Eederacea from New Guinea, which 
he referred to Sctadopliyllum^ and which, in 1856, was transferred to 
Baratropia by Miquel, though he liad not seen the plant; and, in order 
to admit it into that genus, had to amplify the generic character. 
More recently the same author, still unaware of the existence of Bran- 
sia^ established the genus Parapanax upon two Sumatran species, with¬ 
out, however, suspecting that his Paratropia Macrontachja was con¬ 
generic with one of them. It is to be hoped that, in future, this truly 
natural genus will be more generally recognized. We now know repre¬ 
sentatives of it from tropical New JElolland, New Guinea, Ainboyna, 
and Sumatra, and the intermediate regions w^ill doubtless supply addi¬ 
tional species. 

1. B, actinopliylla, Endl. Nov. Stirp. Mus. "Vindob. Decad. i. p. 89; 
Walp. Eep. i. p. 430, v. p. 925 ; E. Mueller, Eragmenta, ii. p. 108.— 
Tropical parts of Eastern Australia (Sir Josejjh Banks! Cunning¬ 
ham ! n. 484, of Second ' Mermaid’s ’ Voyage in Miis. Brit., Eobert 
Brown! in Herb. Hook.) 

This fine tree was first discovered by Sir Joseph Banks, next found by 
Eobert Brown, and afterwards met with “ at Pine Head and similar 
situations ” of the east coast of New Holland, north of Endeavour Eiver 
by A. Cunningham, who, in his journals sent to Sir J. Banks, enume¬ 
rates it under n, 484, as an Urticacea^ appending to it the following 
note:—“ Amentum [capitulum] ' 8-10-florum, subglobosiim, pedicel- 
latum, peclicello crasso. Elores 12-andri, hermaphroditi. Calyx semi- 
superus, subcyathiformis, dentibus [i. e, petalis] apice eonniventibus dcci- 
duis, 3-bracteatus. Stam. 12, antherifera, calyci ioserta. Antb. 2-!o- 
cul. Ovarium lO-locuIare. Stigm. sessile, radiatum.—x4rbuscula 
16~20 ped, ramis crassis brevibus, foliis 7-12-nis, folioiis ellipticis 
petiol. glabris mucronatis obtusis.^’ Erom Br. E. Mueller (Eragm, L c.) 
we learn that Mr. Charles Moore found this tree near Boyn Eiver, 
Mr. Eug. Eitzalan near Port Molle, and Leichhardt in those parts of E. 
Australia which he crossed. By the last-named author the tree is stated 
to be forty feet high, and the leaflets varying in number to sixteen. 
According to Ch, Moore the flowers are said to be scarlet, but this 
statement is not confirmed from what is known from other sources, nor 
borne out by an inspection of the specimens before me. In the copy of 

n 2 
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‘Encllicher’s Tconog-rapliia” wliich I have consulted, there is no plate of 
this Brassaia, though Endiicher quotes it himself; and C. Koch says 
(‘ Wochenschrift/ 1859) that it has never been published. 

2 . B, macrostacJiya, Seem. mss .—Sciadoplujllum macrodacJiyum, 
Eenth. in Lond. Journ. of Bot. ii. (184*3), p. 222 ; Walp. Rep. ii. 
p. 939 . JBaratropia macrodachja, Miq. In Bonplandia, 1856, p. 139. 
—New Guinea (Hinds! in Herb, Benth.). 

3 . B. Utiorea, Seem .—Papaya littoTea sen Papaya Pante^ Rumph. 
Amb. i. p. 150. t. 52.—Halong, Amboina, rare (Rumphius). 

Leaves over 3 feet long, leaflets 13-16 elliptico-lanceolate, 12-15 
inches long, 3 inches broad, acute on both ends. Racemes paniculate, 
over a foot long. Called by some Amboinese “ Lau Takka,’’ from the 
resemblance of its leaves to those of Tacca. Does not seem to have 
been collected since the time of Rumphius. 

4. B. sessilis, Seem. mss .—Parapanax sessile^ Miquel, EL NederL 
Ind. Siippl. i. p. 339.—Western Sumatra, near Lolo (Teijsrnann). 

Species exelusa:— 

B, palmata, Dene, et Planch. Sundaica^ Miq. tide C. 
Koch. 

Y. Reynolbsia, a. Gray. Pedicelli inarticulati. Elores ecalycii- 
lati, polygami. Calyx tubo obconico, limbo integerrimo v. subre- 

pando. Petala 
linearia, 8 - 10 , 
calyptratim co- 
hmrentia. Sta¬ 
mina 8 - 10 , uni- 
serialia; anthenn 
lineares. Ova¬ 
rium 8 -I 8 -I 0 - 
culare. Stigma 
8-18-radiatum, 
stylopodio co- 
nico impositum. 
Dnipa baccata, 
globosa, 8-1 8 - 
pyrena, pyrenis 
cartilagineis. 

ReynoHaia Sandwicensis Embryo minu- 
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tus, radicula supera cylindrica.—Arbores insidarum Oceani Paciiici, in- 
ermes, glabrse, exstipulatssj foliis pinnatim 3-9-foliolatis, foliolis ovatis 
V. subcordatis dentatis, unibeliis paniculatim compositis.— Be^nolckia, 
A. Gray, Bot. Wilkes, p. 723, t. 92 et 93; Walp. Ann. v. p. 82. 

1. E, Sandwicemis, A. Gray, Bot. Wilkes, p. 724, t. 92; Walp. 
Ann. V. p. 82.—In a ravine near Waiaine, Oahn, Hawaiian (Sand¬ 
wich) Islands. 

2. E. pleiosperma, A. Gray, Bot. Wilkes, p. 725; Walp. Ann. v. 
p. 82.—Forests of Savaii, Samoan (Navigator) Islands. 

3. Eeynoldma verrucosa^ Seem. n. sp.; foliis pinnatis, foliolis 3-4- 
jiigis cnm iiiipaii ovatis acuminatis dentatis, dentibus glanduloso-ver- 
rucosis, umbellis 5-7-floris, pedicellis ancipitibus, calyce undulato-mul- 
tidenticulato, corolla clausa subobovata, petalis staminibiisqne 7, ovario 
mnltilocnlari, stigmate multiradiato, fructu . . .—Tahiti (Nelson 1 col¬ 
lected in Captain Cook’s third voyage). 

Differs from the allied E, pleiosperma of the Samoan Islands in 
the quite warty teeth of the leaves, and compressed pedicels. The 
whole plant glabrous. Leaflets petiolulate, 2^-3 inches long, 1| inch 
broad. The umbels axillary, shorter than the leaves. All the flowers in 
Nelson’s specimens herma¬ 
phrodite. 

VL Gastonia, Comm. 

Pedicelli inarticulati. Flores 
ecaly culati, bermaphroditi. 

Calycis tubo obconico, angii- 
lato, limbo subintegro. Petal a 
II, linearia, I-nervia, bad 
plus minus cohaerentia, ses- 
tivatione valvata. Stamina 
petalorum nutnero aequalia; 
antherae oblongae. Styli S~ 

10, basi ima connati, erecti, 
demnm recurvi. Drupa ob- 
longa, S-lO-costata, 8-10- 
locnlaris.—Arbor Mauritiana, 
foliis imparipinnatis, foliolis 
6 integerrimis, umbeUis pa- 

niculatis, paniculis termina-^ dastonia cutisponga. 
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libus. —Comm, in Juss. Gen. 217 ; Lam. Diet. ii. p. 610 i Be 
CancL Prodr. iv. p. 256. 

The genus Gastonia has been incorrectly described. Be Candolle 
(‘ Prodromus ’), to go no farther back, assigns to it from 5-16'^ petals, 
and double the number of stamens, two stanoens being said to be placed 
before each petal. Becaisne and Planchon describe the petals as 3- 
nerved. AU three are wrong. The stamens in this, as in all other 
genera of the Order with definite stamens, alternate with the petals, 
and are equal in number with them; and they are always 1-nerved. 
What has given rise to the belief of their being 3-nerved is that they 
are very narrow, and are more or less coherent, in some instances not 
separating at all from each other, so that the corolla appears to have 
fewer petals than it really has. The normal nuniber of petals and 
carpels seems to be 10. But there are sometimes fewer by abortion, or 
more by excess. 

Gastonia is closely allied to Grotefendia^ a genus also inhabiting the 
islands of Eastern Africa. Both have iraparipinnate leaves and very 
narrow petals, but they are easily distinguished from each other, viz.:— 

Gastonia. Pedicelli inarticulati. Elores ecalyculati. 

Grotefendia. Pedicelli articulati. Elores calyculati. 

1. G. cittkponga^ Lam. Diet. ii. p. 610; Be Cand. Prodr. iv. p. 
256 ; G. spongiosa^ Pers. Each. ii. p. 20 ; Bois d'iponge^ iucolarutn.— 
Maiuitius (Sieber! El Maurit. Exs. ii. p. 197, Carmichael 1 Bouton! 
in Herb. Kew.), growing in woods, abundantly in Mount ** Ponce.” 

2. Species dtihia, indescripta:— G. saurnroides, Eoxb. Cat. Hort. 
Calc. p. 70; Gilihertia sauriiroides^'Da Cand. Prodr. iv. p. 256, in 
tlie Moluccas. 

Species exclusoe :— 

G. aculeata, 'hlQxiox.'=CupJiocarpus aculeatus. Bene, et Planch. 

G. Candollei, 'E.QXiQr.-=^BrassaiopBis speciosa, Bene, et Planch. 

G. dentata, Brassaiopsis speciosa, Bene, et Planch. 

G. longifolia, Hortor.=^r< 7 S 5 awj 05 i« speciosa, Bene, et Planch. 

G. Naltigu, Lam. {Gilihertia Nalugu, Be CanfL)=Xem staphjlea, 
Eoxb. teste Wight et Am. Prodr. ;=L. sambucina, WiUd. teste Miq. 

G. (?) OaMensis, A. Gray, Bot. Wilkes, p. 726, is the type of a new 
genus. 

G, palmata,'Roxh.^Tzevesiapalmata,Yi5im. 

* 16 may possibly be a misprint for “ 6,” else the number would be 82. 
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VII. GrotefendiAj Seem. n. gen. Pedicelli articulati. Flores 
calyculati, hermapliroditi. Calyx tubo obconico angulato, limbo ob¬ 
scure 5-6-lobato V. sub- 
integerrimo. Petala cu- 
neato-linearia, . l-nervia, 

11-13, basi cobsereutia, 
gestivatione valvata. Sta¬ 
mina 11-13; antberse li- 
neares. Pollen elHpti- 
cum, Styli 5-10, com- 
pressi, erecti v. demum 
recurvi. OFarium 5-10- 
loculare, loculis l-ovida- 
tis. Drupa oblonga, cos- 
tata V. snblsevis.—Arbores 
Maiiritianae, foliis exstipu- 
latis, imparipinnatis, fo- 
liolis integenimis v, ob- Grotefendia cuneata. 

solete dentatis, fioiibus umbeUatis v. racemosis, umbellis v. racerais 
paniculatis. 

This genus I liave named in honour of Dr. Grotefend (one of the 
earliest decipherers of cuneate writings, and Director of the college in 
which I was educated), and of his son, to whom I am indebted foi' mj 
first lessons in botany. 

1. 0. cuneaia. Seem. mss. Glabra; foliis imparipinnatis, foliolis 
11 longe petiolulatis ovatis v. subrotundato-ovatis obtusis basi acutis 
v. obtusis, penninerviis, siibrepando-dentatis v. integenimis, floribus 
racemosis, pedicellis subnullis, calyciilo 5-dentato, calycis tubo obconico, 
limbo snbintegro, petalis cnneato-liiiearibus 13 1-nerviis plus minusve 
coalitis, stamiriibus 13, antheris linearibus, pollinis granulis ellipticis, 
stylis 10 basi Iseviter coliserentibus, ovario 10-loculari, loculis 1-ovulatis. 
—Gadonia spongiosa, Herb. Hook, non Pers.—Mauritius (Carmichael 1 
in Herb. Hook.; Hardwicke I iu Mus. Brit.). 

Leaflets 3-3|- inches long, 2|“3 inches broad; petiole i-f inch long. 

2. G, pammlata, Seem. mss. Glabra \ foliis imparipinnatis, 
foliolis 7 oblongis elliptico-oblongis acutis v, obtusis basi acutis 
integenimis penninerviis, floribus racemosis, pedicellis articulatis 
brevissimis, calyculo 5-dentato, calycis tubo obconico, 5-6-'angu- 
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lato, limI)o 5-~6”dentato, petalis cimeato-linearibu3 11 l-ncrviis, plus 
minusve coliEBrentibus, staminibus 11, stylis 5-7 compressis erectis 
clemum reciirvis, fructu oblougo 5-7-angulato 5-7*loculari.— Gastonia 
Iieptagyna, Herb, Hook.; Gllihm'tia pa7ilculata^ I)e Cand. Proclr. iv, 
p. 256.—Mauritius, in mountainous forests (Carmichael 1 Bouton ! in 
Herb. Kew.). 

Leaflets 6-7 inches long (or smaller), 3-3| inches broad. 

That Gilibertia paniculata^ De Cand., described from a scrap, is a 
synonym of this species, I was able to determine from a few flowers 
kindly sent to me by M. Alph. de Candolle for that purpose. 

3. 0. repanda^ Seem.— Gilibertia repanda, Be Cand. Prodr. iv. p. 
256,—Mauritius (Bory ! in Herb. De Candollei). 

Easily distinguished from the foregoing species by its umbellate 
flowers and long pedicels. I am indebted to M. Alph. de Candolle 
for a sight of a few flowers of this species, sufllcient for determining 
the genus. 

YIIL Bakeria, Seem. mss. n. gen. Pedicelli inarticulati. Elores 
ecalyculati. Calyx tubo turbinato cum ovario connate, lirnbo brevis- 

simo ^repando-undulato. Petala 6, 
ovato-triangularia, mstivatione val- 
vatci, apice incurvula, libera, intus 1- 
nervia. Stamina 15, uniserialia; fila- 
menta compressa; antherae oblongse. 
Ovarium 6-loculare, lociilis 1-ovula- 
tis. Stigma obscure 5-fldum, stylo- 
podio subconico brevi 5-angulato sul- 
cato impositura ; fructu . . .—Arbor 
Vitiensis mediocris, glaberriraa, in- 
ermis, foliis digitato-5-foliolatis, fo- 
liolis longe petiolulatis obovato-ob- 
tusis V. aciitis in petiolum angustatis 
integerrimis, petiolo basi stipulato- 
dilatato (ut in Agalnia), umbellulis 
umbellatis exinvolucratis, floribus viri- 
Bakeria Vitiensis. , diusculis. 

This new genus, named in honour of Mr. J. 0. Baker, of Thirsk, 
Yorkshire, a distinguished British botanist, differs from JBUrandra in 
having free petals, a definite number of stamens (15) arranged in a 
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single series, and a 5-celled ovary; ^vom Tetraplasandra^ in having 
only 5 petals and a 5-celled ovary; and a different habit; from 
fwldsia, in having three times as many stamens as petals, and a 
5-celled ovary; and from all the other genera of the Order in having 
5 free petals, 15 stamens, and a 5-celled ovary. There is only one 
species, viz. :— 

1. J3. Vitieiisis, Seem. n. sp.; a slender tree; petioles 4-5 inches long, 
petiolulesl inch long; blade of leaflets 3-4 inches long, 1^-2 inches 
broad; pedicels 4-angular, not articulated.—Namosi, interior of Yiti 
Leva (Seemann!, 209); also collected in the same island (foliage 
only), twenty miles inland, and there plentiful, by Milne. 

IX. Nesopanax, Seem. n. gen. Pedicelli inarticulati. Flores ecaly- 
culati. Calyx tubo obconico, cum ovario connato; limbo supero, obsolete 
5-dentato. Corollm petala 5, ovato- 
triangularia, disci epigyni margini in- 
serta, libera, sestivatione valvata. Sta¬ 
mina indefinita, cum petalis inserta, 
pluriserialia; fiiamenta brevia ; antherse 
oblongse. Ovarium inferam, 5-7-lo- 
culare. Ovula in lociilis solitaria, pen- 
dula. Styli 5-7, breves, distincti; 
stigmata simplicia. Drupa oblonga, 

5-7-locularis, calycis limbo stylisqiie 
coronata.—Arbor Vitiensis mediocris, 
glabra, inermis, foliis digitatis, foliolis 
7-9 obovato-oblongis utriiique attenu- 
atis integerrimis, petiolis basi stipulato 
dilatatis, umbellis multiradiatis, umbel- 
lulis 26-30-floTis, floribus viridibus. 

This genus differs from RUrandra^ 

A. Gray, in having free petals, 5-7 
distinct styles, and a 5-7-celled drupe. 

It agrees with it in habit, and the in¬ 
definite number of stamens, I have Nesopanax Vitiensis- 

only one species:— 

1. N, Vitiensis, Seem. n. sp.—Yiti Islands (Seemann I n. 207, 
Milne!). 

Petiole 11* feet long. Leaflets pinuately veined, coriaceous ; blade 
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6-7 inclics long, 2|-3 indies broad; pciiolules inches long. 

Peduncles 6-8 inches long*. Pedicels of fruiting specimens 1^-2 
inches long. There is no ripe fruit., 

(^To he continued,) 


MEMOEANDA. 


Amkhicak Tea-Plaht. —A newspaper announcetnent states tliat the Tea- 
Plant has been discovered by a Chinaman (or as some say, by an Englishman 
formerly engaged in the tea culture in Assam) in the United States, “ covering 
a large area of land in the central counties of Pennsylvania,” and tliat tea of 
excellent quality and various sorts, green and black, has been made for the 
market by a company organized for the purpose. We are told that the agent 
of the company exhibits in this connection a drawing, whicli is recognized as 
representing a genuine Tea-plant. A specimen of the prepared tea has been 
shown to ns, by which we recognize that this Anaerican Tea-plant is the well- 
known Oeanothus Americanus, the Ifew Jersey Tea^ the leaves of which were 
used for tins purpose at the beginning of the American revolution. Some one 
has remarked that the substituted beverage must have tried the patriotism of 
our great-grandmothers, but others report more favourably of its qualities. 
(A. G-bat, in ‘ American Tonrnal of Science.’) 

The Compass Plant. —Biding near Chicago, August 8th, 1863^ I saW, for 
the first time, SilpMum laciniaium growing wild. The field had one© been 
ploughed and sown with timothy, and there was a grove a few rods to the 
east. Notwithstanding these unfavourable circumstances, I took a rough mea¬ 
surement of thirty plants, without selection, as follows:—Holding a card over 
eanh plant with its edge pamllel to the central lino of my own sluidow, I 
marked upon the card a short line parallel to each leaf of the ])lant. Measur¬ 
ing afterw^ard the angle wiiieh each mark made with the edge of tlio card, and 
subtractmg from each angle the azimuth of the sun for the estimated central tiirio 
of ohseryation, I obtained the following resultsOnly one plant, bearing four 
old leaves, gave an average angle with the meridian of more than 31°. Their 
mean was 18° west. The remaining twenty-nine bore ninety-ono leaves, which 
made with the meridian the following ‘angles, viz. seven made angles greater 
than 35°; fifteen, angles between 35° and 20°; sixteen, angles between 20° and 
8°; twenty-eight, angles between 8° and 1°; and twenty-five, angles less than 
1°. Of the sixty-nine angles less than 20°, the mean is N. 33' E., i. e. about 
half a degree east of the meridian. The error of azimuth, from my want of 
means to. determine the time accurately, may have been as much as three times 
this quantity. One-half the leaves bear within about half a point of north, 
two-thirds within a point. The magnetic declination was about 6° east. The 
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obserTations were made when the sun was about on the magnetic meridian. 
(T. Hill, in ‘American Journal of Science.’) 

Hew Coal-Plants oe Hota Scotia. —^At the Hewcastle Meeting of the 
British Association was read a paper, by Dr. Dawson, on LepidopMoyos Jca- 
diamis and Lepidodendron cormgatam^ two plants yery characteristic, in Hova 
Scotia, of the lower coal-measures associated with the lower cai'bonifei'ous lime¬ 
stone. The author concluded that LepidopJilopos Laricinum, Sternberg, was 
founded on the fragment of the bark of an old trunk, haying the leaf- 
bases flattened, and hence described as scales. The genus TJlodendron was, he 
thought, identical with LepidopMopos, but apparently founded on specimens 
having the leaf-bases preserved, with the cone-scars, but wanting vascular 
scars j but he was in doubt as to the claims of the name Ulodendron on the 
ground of priority. It appeared to him that the generic names Ulodendron^ 
LomatopMoyos, Lepiorplujn, Pachpplil(BUs,Q>Vi^ ^throdendron^ should be abo¬ 
lished in favour of Lepidophlopos, unless any of these names had priority in 
date. The second plant described w'as the Lepidodendron co7Ticpatum, one of 
the most abundant in the low^er coal-measures of Nova Scotia and Hew Bruns¬ 
wick. The species was remarkable for its variabUity, and also for the dissimilar 
appearances of old stems and branches occasioned by the separation of ‘the 
areoles in the growth of the bark, instead of the areoles themselves increasing 
in size, as in some other Lepidodendra.—Mr. Soi-by remarked that the ten¬ 
dency of the paper was to show that there were a nunibcr of genera, that ap¬ 
peared to be quite distinct, that were only different stages of preservation and 
growth of the same plant.—The President said that Dr. Dawson liad for many 
years worked the fossil botany of the coal-fields of Hova Scotia in a manner de¬ 
serving of praise. This subject naturally commended itself to attention in the 
town of Hewcastle, where Hutton and Bindley did so much to establish the 
knowledge of the principal forms of the coal-plants. The paper was one of a 
series of communications by Dr. Dawson sent to this country, giving facts and 
deductions witli respect to the boundaries of the sevei^ld species and genera of 
coal-plants, which showed that simplification might be introduced in the 
classification of them, and also making them acquaintecl with their internal 
structure, and the part they played in the formation of coal Nothing could 
be more interesting than the observation that some of the bilglit coals in 
Hova Scotia approached in their mineral character nearly to those of this dis¬ 
trict, and that they appeared to bo formed entirely of compressed stems, and 
more especially of bark, principally lepidodendroid and s’giilaroicl. They had 
present Mr. Binney, of Manchester, who first laid it clown that Stigmaria were 
the roots of certain of the principal coal-plants, more especially of the Sigillaria; 
he would therefore call on Mr. Binney to tell them what he thought of the 
conclusions of the author of the paper, and more especially of the fusion he 
would make of sundry genera and species.—Mr, Binney seax’cely thought they 
would be justified in going so far as was suggested, but he approved of much 
that was said in the paper. 

Kajxt G-ABtr (OoNysTrLtJS Miqueliantts, Teijsm. et Mm.\ a swebt- 
smelling!- Wood oe the Indian Aechieelaoo.— Besides the Benzoin, the 
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Malays use a sweet-smellmg wood, tlie Kaju Ga.ru, as a rciuodial agent, and as 
a kind of incense against violent rain, etc. The wood, sold in tlio markels in 
smaE bits and at a low price, is taken in long flat pieces from tlie inner part of 
the stem of old trees, wliich have either fallen down or have been felled for 
that purpose. It is filled with an oily Bvibstance, and diiTuscs, on being burnt, 
a peculiar smell, somewhat like that of rhubarb. The Kaju Garu is one of the 
inferior sorts of odoriferous wood, about which Rumphius, Herb. Amboin. ii. 
p. 29, ought to be consulted. It seems to come very nea,r the Bastard-Agel- 
Holze which that author afterwards mentions. In Bengal there is another 
sort, derived from Aquilaria AcjallocJia^^ the wood of which is finely grated 
and boiled in water, wlien the oil comes to the surface. Ag. Agallocha seems 
also to grow in Borneo, Sumatra, and Baiica : and young plants from the first- 
named island are now cultivated in tho Botanic Garden at Biiiionzorg. Tho 
species foiuad in Java does not seem to be described. For a long time we 
made unsuccessful efforts to learn something about ifs flower and fruit, but now 
we know that the tree blossoms in April and May; and through the kindness 
of Mr. Tin Cate, of Tj^'-^pea, near Buitenzorg, we have lately received the long- 
expected flowers. The tree proves to be an Aquilarineay resembling in habit 
the Mammea Americana and other allied genera; the style is very like that of 
Calophgllumy Mesua^ etc. The leaves of the young trees are very different 
from those of the old ones; even on the same tree the leaves of the younger 
branches are very unlike those of the old. The flowers being very different from 
those of Aquilariay it became necessary to establish a new genus, tho name of 
which has been derived from the style. Oonystglus Miquelianus is a tall tree, 
with alternate, oblong leaves, axiUary or terminal spikes, and roundish drupes. 
It grows in the forests of the mountains of Java and Sumatra; and Aquilaria 0) 
macrophyllay Miq., and A. Bancana^ Miq., may perhaps prove congeners. 
(Teijsmann and Binnendyk, in Bot. Zeitung, 1862, p. 265.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tklrsk Natural Hisiorg Society. Curator’s Beport for 1863. 

Thirsk, 1864. 8 vo. 

The Curator’s Report for 1863 of the Botanical Exchange Club, in 
connection with the Thirsk Natural History Society, has recently been 
printed, and contains, as usual, remarks on most of the novelties and 
doubtful plants of our flora to which attention has been called during 
' the year in this Journal, Mr. Symes’s edition of ‘ English Botany/ and 

* See D. Hanbiiry’s excellent paper on this subject in * Tharmaceutical Journal/ 
voL hi. (1862), p. 317. Kaju Garu or Kayu Garu is the Alalay name under which 
real Lignum Aloes is sold at Singapore.— Ed. 
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elsewliere. As instances of the plants which have been distributed by the 
club, may be mentioned amongst othei’s equally good, Oaltha Gueran^^ 
geriiy Mr. Baker’s cornfield Pansies, Hypericum iindulatmn and lineola- 
iim^ Galium erecium var. diffusim, and Galinsoga parvijiora, which ap¬ 
pears to be now as well naturalized as a plant can be, in tbe neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kew. The well-known Cambridgeshire Delphinimn is 
distributed as i). Jjacis, and not D. ConsoUda. Mr. PL C. Watson 
distributes Chempodium rubrum and Q, botryoides with the following 
remarks:— 

“ These examples of C. rubrum and botryoides ‘ are sent in order to assist in 
correcting some confusion of their names which has lately gained currency on 
the labels of specimens and in printed books. A small yariety of C. rubrum^ 
which is usually found on the gravelly or muddy margin of ponds frequented 
by geese, has been frequently mis-labelled with the name of C. botryoides, ap¬ 
parently on account of its nearly entire and fleshy leaves, although its inflo¬ 
rescence is the short dense spike of C, rubmm. This variety is consequently 
named C. rubrum var. pseiido-botryoides on the labels, and by other accom¬ 
panying specimens it is shown to pass gradually into the typical form of <7. 
rubnm, not into 0. botryoides. The specimens of this latter very local species 
were gathered by Mr. Watson and Mr. Boswell Syme on the shore of Pegwell 
Bay, in East Kent, in September last. The only other localities certain for C. 
botryoides are those of G-ravesend in the same county, where the plant was 
found by Mr. Syme, in 1852, and the long-known one of Yarmouth, in Nor¬ 
folk, To these counties that of Essex will probably be added, although some 
doubt still attaches to the records in that county. In most or all of the other 
alleged localities it is the variety of C. rubrum which has been misnamed 
botryoides' ” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Hanbury has sent few examples of Carex 
circetorum, or we sliould greatly fear the plant will be lost in its only 
known British station^ which, however, is little likely to be the only 
one. The Eeport concludes with a list of desiderata for 1864, and a 
notice that to entitle senders to a share in the distribution of the year, 
parcels must be forwarded carriage-paid prior to the 31st of December. 
We may remind young contributors to attend to the goodness as well 
as the rarity of the specimens they send, and they will have no reason 
then to complain of the return parcels they may receive. 


Notes on Wild Flowers, By a Lady. London: Eivingtons. 1864. 

520 pages. 

Somewhat arranged after Miss Catlow’s plan, in her * popular Field 
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Botany/ giving* pleasant cMt-chat of the most prominent wild flowers 
as they appear month after month. The author still clings to the 
Linneean system, holds Withermg*s faults iu greater veneration than the 
present generation of botanists, and makes here and there a few blun¬ 
ders ; but on the whole she has done her best, and her book will help 
to make botany popular in circles which could probably not be reached 
in any other way. Taking it for what it proposes to be, and not more, 
we should call it a well-executed little book. 


The Talm4ree. By S. Moody. With Illustrations by the Author. 

London: Nelson and Sons. 

Those who know how to use it wdll find in this little book a collection 
of notes on Palms worth having. We say advisedly, those who know 
how to use it, because in Yarious instances these notes, derived from 
whatever books came to hand, are referred to the wrong plants. One- 
third of the whole is filled with theological botany, intended to illus¬ 
trate the Scriptural allusions to Palms, The plates, though tlieir 
colours are somewhat conventional, are effective. The whole is ele¬ 
gantly got up. 


BOTANICAL NEWS. 


Prof. Asa 0-ray having made the munificent offer of his extensive Herbarium 
and Library to tlie Cambridge University, Massachiiseits, upon condition that 
a suitable fire-proof building should bo erected for tlieir roedpi-ion, a ih)ston 
banker has liberally come forward to defray the coat of sueli a bvdlding, pro¬ 
vided others raise a fund to meet the current expenses of the establishment. 
There is reason to hope that tliese conditions will be fulfilled, tliat a foundation 
will thus be laid for a National American Herbarium, and Professor Gray bo 
placed in a position to devote himself more fully to the completion of his great 
publications on the North American Flora. 

Hr, Ernest Stizengerber has just published in the 22nd volume of the * Nova 
Acta ’ “ Critical Bemarks on the Lecideacem with needle-shaped spores,” illus¬ 
trated by two quarto plates. The paper having been prepared with care, will 
prove acceptable to lichenologists in this country. 

Mr. Hallachy is now collecting for the Melbourne Gardens in Bockingliam 
Bay in Eastern Australia, and Mr. Travers, of Christ Church, New Zealand, is 
about to proceed to the Chatham Islands for the purpose of exploring tlum 
botanically, his father generously defraying the expenses of the expedition. 
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The Imperial (German L. C. Academy has conferred upon Mr. Eicham 
Spruce the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, in appreciation of his eminent 
services as a botanical explorer and traveller. 

Dr. Welwitsch, the African traveller, has now been several months in London 
arranging Ms botanical collections, without doubt the most important and ex¬ 
tensive ever made in the tropical parts of Western Africa. The specimens are 
in a beautiful state of preservation, and accompanied by copious notes, taken 
when they were gathered. Several botanists are assisting him in naming them, 
Sir William J. Hooker having taken the Ferns, Dr. Schott the Ai’oidese, Dr. 
Seemann the Bignoniacese and Hederacese, Dr. Muller the Euphorbiacefe, etc. 

Amongst the recent arrivals in London are Dr. Maximowicz (author of the 
‘Flora Araurensis’), just returning fr’om Japan; M. Casimir de Candolle, 
employed in consulting our collections for his memoir on Piperaceae for the 
‘ Prodromus and Dr. Muller, Conservator of De Candolle’s Herbarium, who 
has taken upon himself the gigantic labour of working up the Euphorbiacese 
for the same work, with the exception of the genus JSuphorhia^ already so satis¬ 
factorily worked up by M. Boissier. 

The Government has given £500 to the sister of the late Dr. Ed. Yogel, who 
lost his life in Central Africa whilst travelling for the Foreign OfSce,—giving 
his services gratuitously. Dr. Yogel was born at Crefeld in 1829, and studied 
botany and astronomy at Leipzig under Kunze and D’Arrest. His botanical 
papers were published in the ‘ Bonplandia,’ and his Aifrioan collections are pre¬ 
served at the British Museum. 

The death of the celebrated traveller and naturalist Francis Junghuhn, In¬ 
spector of the Oliinchona plantations of Java, and well known by his important 
labours in the field of botany and ethnography, occurred on the 24th of April 
last, at Lembang. He started in life as a surgeon in the Prussian army. Con¬ 
demned, in consequence of a duel, to be imprisoned for twenty years, he es¬ 
caped after a few months, and became, first, a sanitary officer in the French 
army in Algiers. Ho then entered, in the same capacity, the Dutch service 
in Sonda, where he had collected a vast quantity of materials for scientific 
works. He died at the age of fifty-two years, leaving a widow and infant son. 

Professor Parlatore, of Florence, has brought out a pamphlet, written in 
French, on the Natural System (‘ Considerations sur la Methods Katurelle en 
Botanique,’ Florence), which deserves to be widely known, as emanating from 
the pen of one of the most distinguished systematic botanists Italy has pro¬ 
duced, and is appropriately dedicated to Professor A. Brongniart. 

As already stated by us, on tbo night of May 7th the business-premises and 
adjoining dwelling-houses of Mr. J. G. Baker and his brother were utterly 
destroyed by fire; the two families barely escaping with their lives. The 
amount of insurance was small in comparison with the value of tlie property 
destroyed by the very rapid conflagration. Among other losses of greater 
monetary value, were the botanical library and collections of Mr. J, G. Baker, 
g)*adually accumulated during the several years in which his leisure hours have 
been so assiduously and usefully devoted to science; as also important manu¬ 
scripts yet unpublished. Under these painful circumstances it is felt by his 
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botanical Mends that some exiwssion of sympathy and condolence ought 
to be offered in the appropriate form of a subscription towards roplaciug 
his lost books. They trust that all true lovers of botany will enter into this 
feeling 5 and that by adding their individual subscriptions to the general 
fund, they will testify their appreciation of Mr. Baker’s past disinterested ser¬ 
vices, and assist in enabling him to continue the same in future years. A very 
small amount may soiwe to replace some one lost book or other ohject, so that 
no one need bo deterred from a modest offering, in case other claims upon him 
. should interfere to prevent a larger one. A few botanists residing in or near 
London, and acquainted with Mr, Baker,—J. T. Boswell Symo, 70, Adelaide 
Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W.; William Carruthers, British Museum, W.O. ; 
the Rev. W. W. Newhould, 2, Heathfield Terrace, Turnhain Green, W.; 
Edward Newman, 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate Street, N.E.; llewett 0. 
Watson, Thames Ditton, near Kingston-on-Thames, S.W.,—have formed them¬ 
selves into a local committee to carry out the proposed object; tlie metropolitan 
-centre offering more facility for conferences and for postal correspondence, than 
would be found elsewhere. They are kindly allowed to refer to Professors 
Babington, Balfour, Olivex', and other leading botanists, as fully approving the 
step thus taken. But it is the wish and trust of the committee, that the olfering 
to Mr. Baker should be a testimonial of respect and sympathy from the widest 
circle of botanists in this country. A printed copy of the subscription list will 
•be sent to each subscriber, by way of closing the appeal. The committee 
earnestly request other botanists to assist in obtaining the addition of botanical 

■ names thereto as generally and numerously as possible. The proper postal 
addresses of several botanists not being known to them, they must in some 
degree trust to the kind co-operation of other parties even in simply xnaking 
- this movement and its purpose generally known. Subscriptions by ohoque or 
• post-office order wiU be received by any of the committee. Post-office orders 

should be made payable to Mr. John Thomas Boswell Syme, at the festiricfc 
Office, Adelaide Road, London, N.W. Sums under five shillings can bo re¬ 
mitted in postage-stamps. 

BoTANiOAii Society oe Edinbuegh:. Ma/toh 10.—1. Researches on Hy- 
bridity in Plants. No. II. 2, On the Chemical and Natural History of 
Lupuline. By M. J. Personne. Translated by Prof. Lawson, of Nova Scotia. 
3. Remax'ks on the Sexuality of the Higher Cryptogams, with, a notice of a 

■ Hybrid Selaginella, By Mr. John Scott. In this paper the author details a 
series of experiments made in the Botanic Garden of Edinburgh, witli species 
of Setaginella^ in which he endeavours to show that a hybrid form was pro¬ 
duced between S, Mmrtensii and 8. Danielsimia by applying the microspores 
of the one to the macrospores of the other. He found that the maorospores 
did not germinate unless the microspores had been applied. Specimens in the 

‘ hybrid form, as well as of the parent species ixi a living state, were exhibited. 
1 4, Abstract of a Paper on the Constitution of Gymnospermons PloweTs. By 
A. W, Eichler. 5. List of Eossil Plants found in the Tertiary Strata in the 
■south-east of Erauce. By Gaston de Saporta. 6. Notice of Plants at present 
..in flower in Ithe open air at the Royal Botanic Garden. By Mr. M‘Nhb. 
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ON THE GENUS VILLARESIA, WITH A DESCRIPTION 
OE A NEW SPECIES. 

By John Miers, E.R.S., E.L.S., etc. 

(Plate XXL) 

In the Annals Nat. Plist. ser. 3, ix. 107, I published a monograph 
of this genus, of which only the typical Chilean species was previously 
known; but I there described eight others, six of them being of Brazilian 
origin. Another species, which forms the subject of the present paper, is 
from the latter country, and is deserving of especial notice on account of 
its constantly 2-locular ovary. Jussieu, who described and figured the 
typical plant, rightly placed the genus in AqidfoUacece, an arrangement 
adopted by Endlicher, Lindley, and Reissek. Prom the examination 
of a cultivated Brazilian species, I showed, as Jussieu had suspected, 
that its ovary is normally and sometimes actually plurilocular, and that 
when it is 1-celled, as generally occurs, this is only in consequence of 
the abortion of its other cells. Prom this fact, coupled with the know¬ 
ledge that its ovules are always somewhat collaterally suspended from 
near the summit of the dissepiment, and its petals extremely imbricated 
in sestivation, there remained no doubt that the position of Fillaresia 
in Aquifolmcem had been coiTectly determined by the botanists above 
mentioned. Notwithstanding this, positive evidence, the authors of 
the new ‘ Genera Plantaram ’ have attempted to reverse this decision 
by placing Villaresia in Olacaceae^ arranging it in their tribe ‘‘ Ica- 
cinem /” they offer no new evidence in justification, but assign as 
their only reason for this singular change in the position of the genus, 
ob ovarium 1-loculare ad Olacmeas referetur.” T will therefore en¬ 
deavour to prove satisfactorily that Villaresia has no connection what¬ 
ever with that family. 

This britigs us back to the, consideration of the structural differences 
between the Icadmcem and Olacacece, a subject thoroughly investi¬ 
gated by me many years since. The former group was first es^abiished 
by Mr. Bentham, twenty-four years ago, as a tribe of the latter family, 
but at that time, as little was known concerning 'either of them, this 
was accepted as a satisfactory arrangement. In 1851, after along and 
careful study of the plants of these tvTo groups, I arrived at a very 
von. II, [sEPTEIilBJEIt 1, 1864>] S 
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different conclusion, giving my reasons at considerable length, founded 
upon the evidence obtained by an extensive scries of careful, analyses; 
a copious diagnosis was given of each genus of the Icadnaaem, their 
several structures were illustrated by analytical drawings, and with the 
view of showing the contrast, the same course was followed in demon- 
stration of a few genera of the Olacacem. 

This evidence showed that the Olacacem (excluding present 

a normal carpcllary structure much resembling tliat of tbe Stip^acem 
(excluding Syni^looinem), a family also monographed and illustrated 
by me in a similar manner; it proved also that the group of the lead- 
nacem holds an intimate relationship with AqmfoliaceeB and Gdadracem. 
In fine, it became evident that the only character in common between 
Olacaoem and Icachmcem is the valvate estivation of the corolla, a fea¬ 
ture of very secondary value, compared with the more important con- 
, sideration of its carpellary arrangement; in all other respects there is 
an absolute antagonism between the two groups, as I will here endea¬ 
vour to recapitulate in as brief a manner as possible. 

In Icacinace(Bi as in Aquifoliacem and other families of the Celastral 
alliance, the flowers are always symmetrical, the parts being equal in 
number and alternate in distinct whorls, viz. a cupular 5-toothed calyx 
(that never enlarges or becomes connate with the fruit), 5 petals alter¬ 
nate with its teeth, 5 free stamens always antheriferous, arising ouidde 
and beneath a free cupular disk, in which a free ovary, sometimes ste¬ 
rile, is seated; the stamens may therefore be said to be hypogynous, 
which is not the case in Olacacem. Of the ovary itself we will speak 
presently. 

On the other hand, in Olacacem^ the floral structure is quite of 
another character. Here the cupular disk performs a conspicuous 
part, and is subject to two conditions; either it is adnatc to the calyx, 
or it is confluent for its entire length with the base of the ovary, but in 
either case both the petals and stamens stand uyon the margin of the 
disk, so that these parts which constitute three distinct whorls in 
Icacinacem, form only a single whorl in Olacacem^ and not only so, but 
there is no symmetry in the number of petals and stamens. The sta¬ 
mens are usually 6, seldom 4, and more rarely 5, varying in number 
among the species of each genus; many of them are defleient of 
anthers, and are united together in various ways, there being a con¬ 
stant tendency in these pai'ts to become confluent, which never occurs 
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in Icacinacea. Tlie stamens usually exceed tlie number of petals, and 
when several sterile ones are present, the fertile stamens stand opposiie 
the petals, the sterile filaments being indiscriminately or only partially 
opposite or alternate with them. In Ximenia, JSeisteria, and Endusa^ 
which have 8-10 fertile stamens, 4 or 5 are opposite to that number 
of petals; in OpUia, Strojnbosia^ Anacolosa^ Cathedra, QuineJiimalkm, 
Arjoona, and MyoscMhs,^ which have only 5 or 6 fertile stamens, they 
are all opposite to as many petals; in ScJiopfia, where the petals are 
more than half gamopetalous, the stamens stand opposite to the seg¬ 
ments of the tube ; in Agonandra the fertile stamens are opposite the 
petals, and the sterile stamens alternate with them. E ty olio pet alum 
and Athesiandra (the latter appearing to me a good and distinct genus) 
have 8 or 9 fertile stamens, three of them being immediately opposite, 
the rest indiscriminately face the sides of the petals. In Aptandra the 
stamens are monatlelphous, the filaments being united into a long 
cylindrical tube. Erom these facts it will be seen that as regards the 
position of the petals, the number, quality, insertion, or position of the 
stamens, there is an absolute want of any analogy between Olacacem 
and Icacmacece. 

It has already been stated that the calyx in Icacinacece remains con¬ 
stantly unchanged, but in Olacacem it is far otherwise. In Olax and 
Eeisteria, where it is free from the disk, it enlarges with the fruit, and 
in the form of a lax membranaceous covering, it encloses the fleshy 
drupe in a greater or less degree. In Liriosma it also increases con¬ 
siderably, but it becomes confluent with the fruit, which thus assumes 
the appearance of an inferior drupe. In Cathedra it becomes multi¬ 
plied by fresh developments, so that the fruit is found seated within 
3 or 4 concentric cups around the free pei’sistent disk. In most other 
cases, the disk being confluent with the ovary, it thickens and en¬ 
larges with it, converting it into an apparently inferior drupe, some- 

^ The last three genera are generally placed in Bantalacea^ hut they appear to 
me truly Olacaceous, having a distinct whorl analogous to a calyx, which is either 
free or adnate to the disk upon which the i>etals are seated, and which is wanting in 
Santa!acea. Many hotanists deny to this whorl the name of calyx f Brown 
it a calycule, anaJogons to the similar whorl in Proieaeece and Lormikacm; it is 
named a calycode hy Planchon and Bccaisne, hut whether it be calyx or calycode, it 
only amounts to a difference in the extent of its development, the limit between 
which it is impossible to define, and 1 have therefore always considered it as a calyx. 
Sanfalacem cannot he far separated from Olacacem, although the prevailing system 
of classification, founded on the condition of the calyx, unnaturally places them 
widely apart. 
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wlmt resembling tliat of Lirmnia. OF tlu^so varicsd coudit-ious iu the 
development of the caly-x, we (itid no parallel in IcnvJnacere. 

Tl\ere is miudi to remark in regard to the development of the ovary 
and seed. In InaohiacMp^ the ovarium in most of its genera is 1- 
locular, hut it is otdy so by the early abortion of its other cells, as its 
gibbous form suflicieutly indicates. This is manifested iu Fennroitla, 
whei-e the ovary, from this cause, is sometimes 1-locular, but at other 
times it is distiuctly 2-loeular, with a complete dissepiment, having a 
placentary line in the axis couinnmicating with the style and with the 
base of the cell, and along whicdi the nntrimentary and fecundating 
vessels pass in opposite directions, meeting at a point a, little below 
the summit of the dissepiment, from whicli Smearly collateral ovules 
are suspended in each cell, precisely in the same position as when 
it is unilocular; invariably only a single seed is perfected in encli cell. 
When the ovary is l4ocular, we may easily trace the same line of 
vessels, together with the vestiges of the abortive cells, along tlie wall 
of the ovary, which is consequently thickened in that direction. In 
Mmmohm, as Mr. Bentham himself showed many years ago, tlic ovary 
at the time of howerirg is completely 54ocular, and sometimes has a 
perfect seed in each cell at maturity, though more generally 3 or 4 of 
the cells become abortive. This direct connection of the style with the 
placentse, through the medium of an axile line of vessels in leacimceds, 
is in conformity with the usual organization in Phanerogamous plants. 

But the Olacacea, together with Sti/racem^ Fantalacm^ and a few 
other hunilies, form an exception to this general rule, the normal con¬ 
struction of their carpels being fundamentally of an o])posite character. 
In Olacacem the ovary is constantly 14ocu]ar in its upper portion, and 
is either continuously so to the base, or it is there divided into 2, 3, or 
4 short basal pouches, formed by as many very short rudimentary dis¬ 
sepiments, which gradually vanish upwards into as many carinated or 
ner?e4ike projections along the wall of the cell; these pseudo-dissepi¬ 
ments are united at the base upon a placentary column, which rises in 
the centre in the form of a short free cylinder, from whose summit a 
corresponding number of ovules are suspended, so that a single ovule 
hangs in the cavity of each pocket: in Opilia, which has no pseudo- 
dissepiment, there is only a single ovule suspended from the apex of 
the central column. I proposed some years ago to call this placentary 
column a cionosperm, and to unite all the families provided with this 
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icind of placentatioUj into one cohort, called Cionospermales. The 
chief distinctive character of this very natural group of families, is that 
owing to the want of connection between the style and placentjB there 
does not exist that direct line of fecundating vessels, which in ordinary 
cases descends straight from the stigma to the ovules, reaching the 
point where they meet the nourishing vessels coming from an opposite 
direct’on; here, on the contrary, the stigmatic channels for the con¬ 
veyance of the pollen-tubes must either terminate at the base of the 
style, or must descend along the parietal nerves before described, so as 
to reach the base of the cell, and thence ascending the central column 
in company with the nourishing vessels, in order to arrive at the 
placentae. This fundamental difference in the organization of the 
carpels, and in the mode of fecundation of the ovules, assuredly places 
the whole group in a distinct category.^ It appears, therefore, a vio¬ 
lation of the rules on which any natural system is founded, adopting 
as its basis the carpellary structure of plants, to iiiiite in one family the 
** OlachiiefB ” and ‘‘ Icadnemy' which in their entire organization stand 
so diametrically opposed to one another. 

But the whole of the case has not yet been stated, for there exists a 
still greater discrepancy in the structure of the seed. In IcadnacHm, 
although only one seed is usually perfected, its development is pre¬ 
cisely the same as that in the Jquifoliaceis, and analogous to that of 
tlie Celmiracm^ where it differs only in its being erect, and often pro¬ 
vided with an arilhis. In all, the albuminous seed is enveloped in two 
distinct integuments, testa and tegmen, furnished wuth a basal chalaza, 
and with the dorsal raphe, which is peculiar to nearly all the genera of 
the Celastral alliance, and one of its most distinguishing features; the 
embryo, usually large, has a terete radicle pointing to the hilum, and 
large flat and foliaceous cotyledons. 

In Olacacek, on the contrary, when we break the putamen, we find 
in its single seed an albumen quite naked, and impressed on one side 
with a distinct furrow; we find also adhering to the inner face of the 
putamen a very delicate membrane, without the smallest trace of either 
raphe or chalaza, but between it and the wall of the shell a free thread 

^ This struct are must not he cotifotmded with that observed in Cari^opJipIIacem 
and Fittosporacea, where the ovary is normally, and at an early stage, completely 
plnrilocnlar, hut where, hy the rupture and withering of the dissepiment, it becomes 
w^holly or partially unilocular. 
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is seen, corresporuling with tlio furrow in tlic albumen, which, 
rising from the base of the cell, ascends to near the summit, bear¬ 
ing on its extremity the remains of the abortive ovules. This is the 
cionosperm above mentioned, elongated and attenuated with the 
growth of the fruit; it is exactly the same as occurs in Santalaoem, 
which has a similar albumen impressed with a longitudinal furrow 
on one side, a similar delicate solitary integument without chalaza or 
raphe, and a similar free external thread-hke cionosperm. The em¬ 
bryo is also like that in Smdalacece, and very different from that in Jea^ 
cmacece. 

It is therefore extremely unphilosophical to persist iti uniting toge¬ 
ther, in one family, two groups of plants so utterly discordant in every 
respect. M. Baiilon, in his admirable memoir on the Loniniliamm 
(Adansonia, hi. 85), fully agrees in this opinion, especially as regards 
the position of Icmimcem in the Oelastral cohort. He enters fully into 
the nature of the structure of the Olacacem as being entirely opposed to 
that of lcacmace(S, and maintains (1. c, p. 99) its intimate relationship 
with Loranthacem, and especially towards those genera having a free 
central placenta, such as JPrimulace^, including Ardisiacem, Tim- 
phrastecB, Mynimcem^ and JBgiceracece!^ The consideration of this 
affinity, pointed out by me many years ago, would lead us into too wide 
a digression from our present subject. 

The authors of the new ‘ Genera Plaiitarum ’ omit all notice of the 
important fact of the constant occurrence of a dorsal raphe in the 
seminal integuments of the Icaeinacece, a development which forms a 
strong connecting link between that family and others of the Oelastral 
alliance. There is indeed so close an approximation between Icmlmcm 
and AquifoUacem, that wherever the one is located the other must 
necessarily accompany it, for the only material difference between them 
is a contrary mode of aestivation. The occurrence of a dorsal raphe I 
believe to be universal throughout the Qelmtracm^ lUppocratacm, 
Aqtdfoliace(S, and Icacimcece, and to be almost peculiar to them : this 
combined with a marked uniformity in their floral and carpological 
features, consolidates them into one very natural cohort. The line 
of demarcation between them is shown by the following simple rule^ 
against which I do not remember a single exception. 

A. Stamens inserted within the disk. 

Ovules erect, with a dorsal raphe. Petals imbricated * . Mippoprai^cm, 
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B. Stamens inserted outside the disk. 

Ovules erect, with a dorsal raphe. Petals imbricated , . Celmtracem, 

Ovules suspended, with a dorsal raphe. Petals imbricated . Aquifoliaoea. 
Ovules suspended, with a dorsal raphe. Petals valvate . . Icacinacem. 

This group {Celastrales) marked witli the above prominent character 
might constitute the first of three sections into which the class Ff'cmgu- 
lacem of Endlicher may be divided; the second section would consist 
of the BJiammles, distinguished by another and still more pecnliar deve¬ 
lopment of the raphe; while the third would comprise such Orders 
as possess the ordinary ventral raphe, the stamens inserted inside or 
outside the disk, and erect or suspended ovules, such as StapJiyleacece, 
Chailletiacece, Goiipiacem, and others. It was under this view that I 
suggested, some time ago, to make Goupia the type of a distinct 
family, as it differs from all the Celastrales in having a ventral raphe, 
but otherwise agreeing with ISippocratacem in the insertion of its 
stamens inside of a bell-shaped disk. Goupia is certainly misplaced 
among the Celastracem in the ‘ Genera Plantarum/ essentially differing 
in the position of its stamens. 

It is manifest that Villaresia, from its organization, cannot be re¬ 
ferred to Olacacece, nor yet to Icacinacece, on account of the sestivation 
of its petals; the genus consequently falls into Aquifoliacem, as I 
showed long ago, differing from other genera of the family in the 
number of ceils in its ovary. By referring to my diagnosis of the 
genus (Ann. Nat. Hist. 3rd ser, ix. 110) it will be seen to tally with 
every character which the authors of the ‘ Genera Plantarum ’ assign to 
Jquifoliacee. 

While on this subject, I will offer a remark concerning Bursinopeta^ 
Imn, which Dr. Seemann in this ‘ Journal * for July last (p. 205), refers 
to Cormcea, in which opinion he is in accord with the authors of the 
^ Genera Plantarum.’ I had previously endeavoured to show that the 
genus does not belong to Arallacem^ where it had been assigned, but 
impressed by the singular resemblance in the structure of its seed to 
that of Villaresia, especially as it agreed in the dorsal position of its 
prominent raphe, according also in the number and position of its sta¬ 
mens and petals, the apical inflection of the latter, and their subimbri¬ 
cate aestivation, I was induced to suggest its affinity to it; indeed, ex¬ 
cepting its inferior fruit, there is nothing to prevent the genus ranging 
by the side of FiUamia, In regard to this exception, I observed that 
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at an early stage the cell of tlie ovary in Bur8biopt4alum stands above 
the line of the insertion of the stamens, and that it is owing to the sub¬ 
sequent downward growth, that it becomes interior in the fruit. I cited 
the instance of Ifalma, where the ovary in the first instance is in like 
manner superior, but where, from a similar cause, the fruit is rendered 
inferior; but no one for this reason would separate Ilalesia fi-om Sly-- 
faces. The two cases are quite parallel, and favour the view then sug¬ 
gested, In regard to the position of the genus in Cormces^ we have yet 
no fact on record to show that any of its genera possess a dorsal raphe; 
the only evidence on this subject is that furnished by Mr. B. Clark 
(Kew Journ, Bot. v* 129, ph 5), where the position of the raphe in 
Cormces {Cornus alhus) is shown to resemble that in Almigiaces {liar- 
led) ; these two Ordei’s, hitherto placed widely apart, might perhaps 
with propriety be united, eft' at least approximated,^' especially as, in 
both, the raphe is neither ventral nor dorsal, but singularly lateral, as 
in all the Oolleliem, The position of the raphe will be found a very 
useful index in the determination of plants, and notwithstanding it has 
been neglected or despised by botanists, it remains a character of 
much value, as it indicates a fundamental difference in the development 
of the ovules, resulting probably from some unknown modification in 
the origin of the carpels; it shows that in all the Celastral group of 
families, the ovules, whether erect or suspended, have a peculiar mode 
of origin, which I have called hypopylar, to distinguish it from the 
epipylar development, which usually occurs in Phanerogamous planta.f 
M. Baillou (L c. 99) objects, witli great reason, to the doctrine of 
the authors of the new ' Genera Plantarum,’ enounced in p. 342, that 
“ the Cormcem differ from the Olacimm only by their inferior ovary;” 
We must infer that they had only their tribe icaakkee in view in 
that declaration, for we can hardly believe they could possibly include 
Olamces proper in the same category. Upon this opinion regarding 

This identity was lon^ ago shown hy Mr. Bennett, in describing Polyoswm 
(PI. Jav. var. 194), the affinity between Cornus and dlarlm having been lirsi pointed 
out by Mr. Rob. Brown (Abel. Narr. 374). The reasons assigned by Mr. Bennett 
for the union of Cormcecs and Alamfiaoem appear to me sufficiently convincing. 
Dr. Seernann (Bot. Herald, p. 381) and Mr. Bentbam (‘bloraof Hongkong,’ p. 137) 
also class Marlea {Biamcarpium,, Hassk. in Bonplandia, vii. 172) Cormcem. 
Bartling (* Ordines Plantarum,’ 1830, p. 238) combines Cornus^ Marka^ and Me- 
dera, into a separate Order, which be calls Medermem, 
t See my remarks on the development of the ovule, Ann, Nat. Hist. ser. 3, iv. 
24; Contrib. Bot. i. 120, 
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Cormcece^ M. Baillon obseiTes, that “ the ovary in Cornm mascida is 
not more inferior than that of Codonhm (ScMpfia) Mexlcanum this 
is quite true, but as before remarked of other parallel cases in Olacacem^ 
the fruit of Scliopfia becomes inferior only by the subsequent adhesion 
of the calyx to the enveloping disk on which the stamens and petals 
are seated, and by the downward growth of the ovarium, which at an 
early stage is superior, as in Bursinopetaliim and Halesia. Too much 
importance has probably been attached by botanists to the distinctions 
of an inferior or superior ovaiy, without regard to the cause. Nume¬ 
rous facts of this nature show that the condition of the calyx, often 
subject to such extreme morphological changes, is ill calculated to re¬ 
main the principal basis of any systematic arrangement of plants, and 
they prove the little value that can be attached to the distinctions of 
Thalmnifiorm^ JDkciJlom, and Cahjrjjlor(B as exact primary divisions. 
Another element has also been disregarded, and perplexity created 
by confounding a large epigynous gland with a true disk; little notice 
has been taken of the part which the gland and the disk exert in the 
progressive stages of growth. 

When describing Vlllareda two years ago, I mentioned having found 
a cultivated species with a 2-locular ovary. This occurs constantly in 
the species here described, where it will be seen that the disk is larger 
than usual, while its development in other species is small. In Jqui- 
foliacem and Icaclnacem^ when the ovary is fertile, the disk is but little 
developed, but when it is sterile, it is more conspicuous; in the species 
under consideration, where the dowsers are perfectly hermaphrodite, the 
disk is of considerable size. In both families the flowers are more or 
less polygamous^ that is to say, subject to a partial depauperation of 
the stamens or ovary. In Ihx^ among the ovaries that do not become 
fertilized, we find a distinct style, hut when they are quite fertile, the 
stigma becomes almost sessile. I have an undescribed genus from 
Peru {I)apdla?itJia), in which the flowers are all completely unisexual, 
having 5 very imbricated petals, 5 perfect alternate stamens inserted out¬ 
side of an unusually large disk, in the middle of which no rudiment of 
an ovary can be observed; in other respects the flower is quite that of 
an Ikx or Villm^eda, with a dichotomously expanded inflorescence, as 
in the following, which forms the ninth species of the genus. 

9, Vlllareda dklwtoma, n. sp.; ramulis teretibus, angulato-striatis, 
cortice brunneo longitudinaliter rimoso; foliis ovatis, utrinque breviter 
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aciitis, aciiminc obtusiusculo, itiarginibus serrato-dcDtatis ct imdulatis, 
deiitibus subglanduliferis iuterdum obsolctis, utviuque glubcrriinis, fir- 
miusculis, iitrinqiie viridibus, subrcticiilafcis, nervis pliiriiiiis teneribiis 
venisque paulo proininulis; petiolo temii, caiialiculato, limbo ter bre- 
viore; pauiculis biiiis, axillaribxis, glabenimis, petiolo paulo longiori- 
biis, latissime, laxe, et breviter divaricato-divisis, sinibus bracteolatis; 
floribus terminalibus, pediccllatis, parvulis, polygamis; ovario compresso, 
2-loculari; stylo brevissimo; stigmate 2-lobo.—la Prov. San Paulo 
Brasilia; v. s. in Herb. Soc. liort, Beg. (prope Itu, Weir, 116). 

Tins is a shrub or small tree, found scattered over the lulls a few 
leagues to the S.W. of Itii. The intcrnodcs are about f inch long, the 
leaves 2^-3 inches long, 1|—2|- inches broad, on a petiole | inch long; 
the peculiar annular glands are inconspicuous and smaller than in the 
other species, being more upon the veins than in the axils of the nervures. 
The racemes are about 1 inch long, expanding to a breadth of inch, 
the main peduncle 3 lines long, is 4 or 5 times bifurcated, with very 
minute bracts in each sinus ; the branches each 1^ line long j the flowers 
on short pedicels, form the ultimate branches ; each flower expanded is 
about 1 line in diameter; the 5 petals are oblong, rotate, with ciliated 
margins, and imbricated in estivation; the 5 alternate spreading sta¬ 
mens are inserted beneath the margin of the pateriform 5-lobed disk ; 
the fertile ovary is much compressed, 2-celled, with 2 ovules in each 
cell, nearly collateral, and suspended from a point about a quarter below 
the summit of the dissepiment; in some of the flowers the ovary is 
completely sterile, when it is very depressed and umbonated, wanting 
the stigma. 

BEScniPTioN or Plate XXL, representing Vilh rm dkhoionm (uniural size). 
—Fig. 1 is a ilower expanded, seen from above. Fig. 2 is the calyx V((‘w<!(l side¬ 
ways. Fig. 3 is a fertile ovary seated within the disk uiul calyx. Fig. 4 is a sterile 
ovary within the disk and calyx, Fig. 5. A petal:—«// etjudUy mctf/nijhd, I'ig. 6. 
Three of the stamens seen in different positions. Fig. 7 shows the mode of inser¬ 
tion of the stamens, beneath and outside the disk, with a fertile ovary in the centre, 
the sepals and petals being removed; (by an oversight a circle has been drawn round 
the stigma, which has rendered it indistinct). Fig. 8. The ovary surmounted by 
the style and stigma, seen sideways, to show its compressed form. Fig, 9. A lon¬ 
gitudinal section of the same, through its broader diameter. Fig. 10. A horizontal 
section of the ovary i—all more magnified. 
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Rosa BaJceri, Desegl. sp, n.—Eosa tomentella, Baker, North York- 
shire, p. 229, no7i Leman. Arbrisseau a tiges de 7 a 8 pieds 
anglais de haut, arquees et munies de courts rameaux. Aiguillons 
uniformes, dilates a la base, comprimes, moins robustes que ceux 
de R. canina, longs d'enviroii f de ponce anglais, recourbes seiile- 
ment a une petite distance de leur sommet; ceux du sommet des 
rameaux beaucoup plus petites, greles, dilates eu forme de disque a 
leur base, ordinairement droits; aiguillons des jeimes pousses en faulx 
d’une couleur rouge-pourpre, brillante du cote expose a la lumiere. 
Petioles veins a villosite couite abondante, parsemes de glaiides fines 
stipitees plus on moins abondantes, canalicules en dessus, inermes ou 
quehpm-uns portant des aiguillons fins suhiUs llanchdtres en dessous. 
Policies 5-7, toutes petioiees, la terminale ordinairement elliptique; 
les feuiUes terminales entourant les fleurs longues d’un pouce et quart 
oil demi sur de pouce anglais de largeur, pas plus grandes que 
les autres ; les folioles sont omles ou elliptiques, Yaidrefiois ritrecies au^ 
dessous de milieu et demennent ohovales, d’un vert fond en dessus, 
quelque pen rugueuses, couvertes de quelques poils apprimes a la sur¬ 
face sup^ieure dans le jeune ^ge, glahres a Tepoque de leur d<??veloppe- 
ment parfait; velues en dessous a mllosiU courte apprimie pen abon¬ 
dante, glaiiduleuses sur la nervure mediane et sur les bords d glandes 
fines eparses et pen nombreuses: profondSment et doublement dentdes a 
dents ouvertes, aussi larges que longues, a bords cilies-glanduleiix. Sti¬ 
pules lanceolees, glabres en dessus, puberulentes et glanduleuses en des¬ 
sous a oreillettes aigues denticul&s, droites ou mpeu divergentes, a bords 
ciliees et glanduleuses. Pddoncules solitaires ou triflores, trh-courts, au 
point que les dernieres feuilles avec leurs larges stipules dilutees sont 
souvent plus longs que les fleurs et les cacbani a moitie, lisses ou portant 
quelques rares petites glandes avorties, munis a leur base d’une petite 
bractee ovale cuspidee, glabre en dessus, legerement velue en dessous, 
plus longue que les pedoncules. Divisions du calice 2 entite, spatbu- 
lees au sommet, tomenteuses aux bords et en dessous, 3 pinnatifides 
termin&s en pointe foliac(^e et velue, parsemees de glandes fines en 
dessous excepte a leur base, a appendices lanc4oI6s hordes de glandes 
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foies stipitees, toiitcs toraontcnsrs cn dedans; les plus grandcs divisions 
sont longues de i de poucc a uu ponce anglais, saiilantes sur le 
bouton, ifjdlant prcscpic les pctalcs, vcllechies a rauthese, puis 
karlm mr lefraU et permtmUn^ jmpdii le frnU deDlemie rouge en 
septembreoi toinbent cpdil soit parfaitemciit mur ; tube dii calice ovoide, 
glabre. Styles libres, courts, oheciirement'keriMes otc glabres; disqiie 
non saillant. Petalcs euticremeut roses, obovcs-ciineiformes, longs a I de 
ponce anglais sur | de bu*geur, ondulcs sur les bords, les Hears pleine- 
ment developpees ont uii ponce et deini (anglais) de largeur. Emit 
mediocre, rouge, ovoide ou ellipsoide. 

Hab. Les bales pres de Tbirsk, comte Nord (I’York {BaJeer /). Des¬ 
cription faite sur les cchantillous et les notes cominuniquees ])ar M. 
J.-G. Baker. 

Obs. Cette plante par les glandes que les feiiillcs portent a la face infe- 
rieure appartient a rna section Rubiginosre, Je la crois noiivelle, ne voyant 
pas dans mon berbier ni parmi les ouvrages en nia possession a quoi la 
rapporter. Chose certaine, ce idest pas le R. iomritella^ Leman. Le rosier 
d’Angleterre diftere du R. tomenkUa^ Leman, par sa taille phis elevee, 
ses aiguillons plus faibles,ses folioles beaiicoup plus grandes non obtuses, 
k dents plus fortes, ses petioles faiblernentaiguilloimces, ses stipules lan- 
ceolees glandulenses a oreillettes presqiie droites, ses pddonculos bcau- 
coiip plus courts, ses divisions calicinales, ses styles presque glabrcs, 
ses fleurs plus grandes; du R. Bloudmna, Eipart, par ses aiguillons 
plus faibles, ses ])etioles veins glanduleux, non-seulcinent charges de 
glandes, ses folioles velues dans le jeiine age a la face superieure et 
velues en dessous, non glabres, ovales-cuspiddes ou ovalos-obtuses, ses 
stipules velues et glandulenses on dessous, ses pedonculcs tres-courts 
glabres, le tube du calice glabre, ses styles glabrcs, ses hxnirs roses, ses 
divisions calicinales atteignant presqne les pctulcs, son fruit beauconp 
plus petit 5 du R. viscidai Puget, par ses tiges arquees, ses aiguillons 
moins nombreux et plus faibles, ses petioles veins glatiduleux, ses fo¬ 
lioles non glabres en dessus, giaucescentes glandulenses en dessous, ses 
pedoncules glabres, le tube du calice glabre, ses fleurs plus grandes, son 
fruit non hispide, d'un rouge violacd a la maturite; du R.fmiida, Bas¬ 
tard, (les echantillons ont Taspect de la plante de Bastard, mais ditferents 
de Tespece franqaxse 1) par n'exhalant pas par le froissement une Idgdre 
odeur de tdrebinthine, ses folioles iiioins chargdes de glandes, ses pe¬ 
doncules tres-courts, glabres, noir longs, hispides glanduleux, le tube du 
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calice glabre non liispide, ses divisions calicinales beauconp moins glan- 
duleuses, ses fieurs roses, son fruit d’un beau rouge. Votre plante est 
totalement diiferente des groupes du B. sepbm, TliuilL, et R, 7'ubi‘ 
fjinosri, L., et ne pent pas etre comparee avec ces espcces. Par les 
feuilles parsemees de glandes en dessous il s’eloigne du Ganina a 
feuilles velues; il est aussi bien differente du R. moUissima, Fries! 
La vraie place de Tespece anglaise est, selon moi, dans la section 
Rubigimsa, a cote du R. foetida^ Bastard. . 


ON THE NORMAL STRUCTURE OF CRUCIFEROUS 
FLOWERS. 

By W. G. Smith, Esq. 

In stating my views on the normal structure of the floral organs of 
Crncifirce, it may not be out of place to show how I arrived at them. 

If we take a Rower of the genus Chairanthus (Pig. 1), carefully 
note the arrangement of the stamens, glands, etc., and assume that 



various organs are suppressed, the difficulty presents itself of ascertain¬ 
ing whether the gland-like bodies represent the elementary conditions 
of pod-cells, stamens, or petals. The question then naturally arises as 
to whether there may be any other genus of Crucifercs^ where these ar¬ 
rangements are reversed —where organs suppressed in one are developed 
in another, and vice versa. The unusual petal-form of the genus Iberis 
prompted me to examine Iberds amara (Fig. 2), and I was fully repaid 
for my pains. It was manifest that whilst the two pod-cells were in 
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tiie same line as tlie four long stamens iu GJtelrcmiliiis^ tliey were iu ilie 

» direction of the two short ones in Iberis. If we 
then assume the iongitiuiinal cells suppressed in 
Ohelranthusy and the transverse ones developed, 
and the longitudinal cells of Iberis developed, 
and the transverse suppressed by supplying the 
missing cells of Clieirauthis from Iherk^ we get 
a 4-celled pod (Fig. 3),—without doubt the 
normal condition of the fruit of Cruolferm, as iu 
. Tetrapoma pifrifo7'me. Seem, Botany Herald, t. 2. 
Somewhat in proof of this the two missing cells 
of CheiraydJuis are indicated by two small gland- 
like bodies at the base of the pod, and between 
the two fully-developed cells (a, Fig. 1, and K, Fig. 4»). Now that the 
4 cells of the pod are arrived at, indications of the normal number of 
stamens is to be ascertained; of course the six stamens are altogether 
out of the question. 

The usual number of stamens found iu Criiciferce is six—two pairs 
with long, and two single stamens with short filaments, tlio shorter 
ones further removed from the pistil, or making part of a second wliorl. 
But if a large number of dowers are examined, it will be observed that 
it is not at all unusual, or very rare, for the short stamens to occur in 
pairs also (d,d, Fig. 3), or with one short stamen on one side, and a 
jpair of short ones on the other. I therefore assume provisionally that 
the number may be put dowm as eight, two pairs of long and two pairs 
of short in two whorls. The only difference this makes as to whether 
the short stamens are assumed to grow’* singly or in pairs is, that the 
number will range between 14 and 16, according to whether the two 
extra stamens are absent or present, but I believe the ultimate numljiu’ 
to be 16. This agrees, in the most remarkable manner, with the East 
Indian Megacarpma jpolyandra, Benth. in Keur Joimi. vii. t. 7 and 


* Mr. Bentham, after giving the history of this remarkable plant, its discovery 
by Strachey and Winterbottoni in the Himalayas, its introduction by Cob, Madden 
to Glasnevin, and its distribution of fresh specimens by Dr. Moore to various bota¬ 
nists, continues 1 —“Both Dr. Hooker and myself took the opportiniity of examin¬ 
ing a considerable number of buds in various stages of development, as well ns 
expanded flowers, but again failed iu detecting any regularity or symmetry iu the 
arrangement, even, when the number of stamens, twelve or sixteen, was an e.\act 
multiple of that of the petals or sepals. Dr. Bindley indeed believed be had found 
traces ‘of an arrangement in two distinct series, each double iu number to that of 
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The result can be easily arrived at iu the following manner:—The 
glands in Okeiranthus are six, in Iberls only four in number. 

Two of the glands of Cheiranihns^ as before stated, are situated at 
the base of the pocl and between the cells. Without doubt, then, tliese 
two extra glands represent the two absent cells of the pod (a, Mg. 1, 
and Tig, 4). This will reduce the glands to four each, and were they 
situated in the same places in both genera, only ten stamens could be 
arrived at. But it is not so. In Ohdranthm the undeveloped stamens 
are outdde the two pairs of long stamens (b,b, Mg. I), and in Iberia 
they are inside the two short stamens (c,c, Fig. 2). 

We may now reasonably infer that the two pairs of longitudinal 
glands are 'wholly suppressed in CkeircmtJms (Fig. 1), but developed 
in Iberis (Fig. 2 at c,c), whilst the transverse glands do not occur in 
Iberis, but are present in Chelraniluts at b,b, Fig. 1. This is simply 
applying the same rule to the stamens that is applied to the cells of the 
pod, and by supplying from one genus the organs that are deficient 
in the other, and vke versa, we get a 4-celled pod, and sixteen sta¬ 
mens in two whorls of eight each, as in Fig. 3.^ I may add tliat by 
longitudinal is meant the greater width of the flow^er-plan from one 
single short stamen to the other; by transverse, the lesser width, or 
from one pair of long stamens to the opposite pair. 

There are four other points in Cruciferous flowers that may bo called 

the petals and sepals; and Colonel Madden, in Ms description of the plant (Pro¬ 
ceedings Bot. Soc. Edinb. 1855, p. 43), says that the stamens are ' disposed in two 
or four sets/ But upon a careful re-cxaniination of a nmnher of flowers, I cannot 
discover any such arrangeincut. The stamens, especially when nnineroiis (never 
however more than sixteen in any flower 1 have opened), are (jrowded into a tuft 
surronnding the ovary, so that some three or four appear to ho external, sometimes 
one opposite a petal, sometimes two side by side, hut they are so dense that one can 
never say tlmt two arc nearer togciher than to the adjoining ones, and no one is 
really withinsidc anoilicr When the stamens arc detached (and they 

fall off with the gn^atcHt facility when fresh), their scars form a singl(‘, irregnlarli/ 
waved line, at somes distance from the ovary, and surrounded by a slightly glandular 
ring, wav(!d and indented by iho cavity left by each filament. I'his ammgtuucnt is 
particularly evitleut after the flower is fully expanded, and the fllanumis have more 
room to assume Uieir natural position. To me therefore it is clear that the whole 
of llu‘. BiameuH belong, iu this as in other Crudfarm, to a single vertieil. This view 
of tile cuH(i would tend to confirm the most plauMiblc of the- mo(l(‘rn theories of the 
morphology of one so clearly expounded by Messra, Wtsbb and 

Mo(juin“Tnmloii in the seventh volume of * Hooker’s Journal of Botany,’ and almost 
simultaneously by Dr. Asa Gray, in the flrst volume of his heauiiful * Illustrations 
of the Genera of North American Plants.* ” (Hook. Journ. Bot. vii. pp, 363,354.) 

*** Jn iS'i'kmia aurea^ Nutt., the calyx is nearly equal at the base, and theu’e art; 10 
glands, 8 by pairs at the base ot the sepals, and 2 (emargiuute) at the base of the 
shorter stamens. (Torrey and Gray, FL N. Am. i. 90.) 
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at least peculiar. 1st. The ohlouf*: plan of calyx. Siul. 1'lie ohUmg 
plan of pi^tals tlie reverse way to calyx. Ilrd. Two s('])als of i!u‘ calyx 
liiglier Oil the stem than the other two; ami 4th. Tluumrious rew!|> 
tacle on which the smaller stamens grow, 'riiey can all be easily 
explained in the following mauuor:— 

1st. As the single stamens are further removed from the ovary than 
the two pairs are, room must necessarily be made for tlus bases of tlu^.se 
two stamens (e,e, Tig. 1), hence the oblong plan of calyx, tliis way. 

^lul. For the same reason, viz. that these stamens arc so far from 
the ovary, they pnsli between the pairs of petals and elongate the petal- 
plan the other way, 

Srd. One pair of sepals are higher on the stem than the other pair, 
because the two odd stamens form a second whorl, that are lower on 
the receptacle than the pairs, therefore these two odd stamens push 
down two sepals (m,m, Fig. 4). 

4th. The curious receptacle of the odd stamens Fig. 4). In 
Megacarpm polyandra, there is a receptacle all round tlic bases of 
the stamens. Therefore I suppose normally in all Qnicyerm there is 
a receptacle at the base of the second whorl, but as the second whorl of 
stamens is incomplete in nearly all the Qniciferm^ the receptacle is in¬ 
complete also. I look therefore upon these appendages at the bases of 
the odd stamens as imperfect remains of a receptacle that should go 
all round, but is partially suppressed, in the same manner as the sta¬ 
mens of the second whorl are suppressed. 


CONJUGATIONS OF DIATOM®®. 

By H. J. Garter, F.E.S. 

During the first half of the last month (July, 1864), T have found 
three species of JDiatomm in conjugation, viz. Namcida mians^ Ktz., 
JV. f^homboides, Ehrenb., and Firtmdaria tjihha, Ehrenb., all in heath-bog 
water in the neighbourhood of Budleigh-Salterton, on the south const 
of Devonshire. All conjugate after the manner detailed and illustrated 
long since by others as well as myself, but here there are besides spo- 
rangeal frustule-cases, and these are ringed as first described by l)r. 
Griffith, and also rightly inferred by this naturalist to be siliceous, be¬ 
cause they do not dissolve in nitric acid. 
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Having* found Namcula serkns in all its stages of coirjugationj I can 
now add a litile more to tlie detail of tliis process in tlic navicular 
Dlaioir/ea, viz. tlie contents of the two conjugating frustules after 
liaviug passed into the usual spherical form of the sporaugiuin, and 
then liaving undergone division into the two sinallcr spheres, each of 
tlic latter becomes elongated, separates in the equatorial line, and each 
hemisphere being carried out upon the ends of the contained sporaiigeal 
frustule-cases in a cap-like form, remains there, until those sporangcal 
cases attain their maximum development. Fari pawf^ the large frustulo 
is produced within all, and ultimately a longitudinal fissure, extend¬ 
ing throughout the trustulc-case, gives exit to it by this kind of tlehis- 
cencc. 

Besides the three conjugations in the three ditferent species men- 
tioiK'd, 1 have found a fourth, but this is merely one of a smaller size 
of N, rlwmlMJuks ; thence 1 may state that 1 have found four navi¬ 
cular conjugations, and, if time had permitted, I thiidc 1 might have 
found more,—perhaps I may do so on a future occasion. 

But the finding of two didefout sizi‘s of N. rhovihokles in conjuga¬ 
tion, seems to throw some light on the object of this conjugating pro¬ 
cess in the Dlaiomem^ and if here, why not generally on conjugating 
processes of this kind ? 

Thus, the conjugating frustules of the smallest size of N, rhonihoideH 
produced frustules of exactly the same size as the coi\iugating ones 
which produced the largost^size of the same species. 

. Hence it may be inferred, that the result of these conjugations by 
such repetition, is to bring the size of the frustule b’Qm its embryonal 
state up to that of its maximum development. 

After this has been attained, it appears to mo that g;errn-c(!lls arc 
produced in the interior of the fully dcvelopml frustule, whieJi btaanne 
impregnated by sperm-ciBs, gisierated. in the interior of the nuchms, as 
I ha,VC suggested in the fnjshwater Rhkopoda. Tfuj giuan-cuBs may or 
may not come from what i have called the “glair-cell’’ in ilui navicailar 
Bkilmneai^ etc. 

But, should this be the case, them tlie rissult of the (mnjngation will 
bo to bring the frustule up to the size of maturity (from whitili pro¬ 
cess arises the great diversity of size in frustules of the same SjHuu’cs), 
and the development of the germ- and sperm-cells, with tlieir impreg¬ 
nation, thus to complete the generative cycle in the 'Dialomm, 
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By Alkxakjdee Braun, PIlI)., 

Professor of Hotany in the University (f Berlin, 


In May last I received specimens of a Chara, collected M arch 6,1864, 
by Dr* Seemann, in the Dutch Island of Oura(;ao, West Indies, and in 
the only freshwater spring of tliat colony, which, rises at the foot of tlio 
famous stalactite caves of £1 Jlato. This Ghara proved to be a form 
of C. polyphylla, so widely diffused over both Americas, the East Indies, 
and New Holland, and lias been named var* Carassamca by me* In¬ 
termixed with it was a iSJajas, which, fragmentary as it was, proved 
sufficient for determination. A comparison of this with other forms 
of Najas led me further and further, until I exhausted all the mate¬ 
rials existing in the Berlin herbaria, the herbarium of Dr. Sonder 
of Hamburg, and the East Indian one kindly communicated by Pro¬ 
fessor Miqtiel. The result of my examination has led to satisfactory 
results with respect to the definition of species, not to mention those 
relating to the vegetation, phyllotaxis, and ramification of the Najades^ 
hitherto but imperfectly understood. 

The most important characters for the definition of species reside in 
the sheathing base of the leaves, as shown in the following sketch. 



Pig. 1 refers to those of N. flescilis; fig. 2, to N, minor s fig. S,to N,wimt\ var. 
setacea; fig. 4, to N. falcicnlata ; and fig. 5, to N^gfominm, 


The teeth of the blade of the leaves, in regard to their greater or lesser 
prominence, also furnish good, though less important, characters. The 
point of each tooth, as shown in the second sketch, is always forme 
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by a spiiiyj acute, brownish-yellow cell. In iV, fl-wlk (fig. 1) this pro¬ 
minence is formed of the 
spiny cell only, in N. gra- 
minea (fig. 2) by two, and 
in N. minor and argida 
(fig. 3) several, additional 
cells. 

Najas, Lhm. 

Sect. I. Eunajas.— 

Stem and back of leaves 
generally covered with mi- 

nute spines; flowers (probably in all species) dioicons. (Tt remains 
still to be ascertained whether the anthers of all the species of this 
section are different from those of the second.) 

1. N, major, All.; N. marma^lAww. ex parte, k polymorphous and 
widely-distributed species, the extreme forms of which would hardly 
be recognized as belonging to one and the same species. The normal form 
exhibits the following characters:—Stem sparingly beset with spines 
(10 -40 in each intern ode) ; leaves broad-linear, each edge of th e blade 
with 4-8 teeth, which arc patent and not quite so long as the leaf is 
broad, the leaf at the back furnished with 1-4 spines; slieath of leaf with 
rounded lateral edges and without teeth; fruit 5-8 millimetres long.— 
Europe, Northern Asia, Florida (Cabanis!). Under the name of N. ma¬ 
rina, Linnaeus comprehended both N. major and N, minor; and it does 
not seem advisable, as the Swedish botanists bave done, to retain the 
name marina for N. major, especially as that species is a plant found in 
fresh or only slightly-brackish water. I distinguish the following varieties: 

Ehreubergli, A. Braun. Differs from the normal form l)y its un¬ 
armed stem, and the edge of the sheath furnished with 1-2 teeth,"— 
Arabia (Ehrciiberg!). 

y. angmlifoUa, A. Braun. Stem almost unarmed; leaves long, 
narrow-linear, on each side of the margin with uuuuirous (S-IO) short 
teeth, turned outwards ; sheath generally toothless.—Oahu, Sandwich 
Islands (v. Cliamisso 1), Bourbon (Herb. Kiinth). Similar forms also 
found on the coast of Nortlicrn Germany. 

8. muUidentaia, k. Braun. Leaves on each side of the margin with 
8-11 large and patent teeth, which are longer than the blade is broad; 
edge of the sheath with 2 or 3 teeth,—Italy (v. Martens!). 

T 2 
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e. iniermedla, A. Bmnn. .N, iiifiU’HHHliaj ((h)rd'l), bi 

Mklw. NaL Bkhzn von LU/taiten, Lciuvi's iiarrow-iiiscar, (ni 

eacli side of the inarghti with 5 7 larg(5 teeth, which g'taserally loii^’cr 
than, the blade is broad; sheatli on e.ach side; with 1-4 teeth; fruit 
3-4 inillini. long,-—P,niicipaUy in tlu^ north and east of Km’ 0 |)c. 

C wdcrocarpa, A. Braun. Small and with ^sllort l(%nv(^s; iideniodca 
of stem with few (5-10) spines; huivc^s on eaeli side! of ilu; margin 
with 4-8 teeth as long as the blade is broad; sheatli gnmerally with 
only 1 tooth, oil each side; fruit only milliin, long.—Gaiuiry Islands 
(0, Bolle 1) 

'Tj. paucidentata^ A. Braun. Veiy small and with short leaves; iu- 
ternodes of stem with 1-3 spines on the upper portion; leaves with 
1-3 teeth on each side of the margin; sheath with, one tooth on each 
side ; fruit 4 millira. long,—In South-eastern France (I)uve.moy 1). 

2. N. Muricataj Del. Stem thickly covered w^ith spines (50-100 on 
each internode); leaves linear, on each side of the margin with 7-8 
crowded patent teeth which are longer than the blade is broad, and on 
the back with generally 5 spines; sheaths with rounded edges, each 
with 2 teeth on the edge, and 1-3 spines on the back,—Egypt (Delile I 
Ehrenberg 1 Sieber!) 

3. iV. lati/olla, Alex. Braun. Stems without spines; leaves broader 
than in N. majo7% linear-lanceolate, on each side of the margin witli 
12-16 short teeth, and on the back with 5-7 spines; sheaths rounded, 
without teeth.—In the Lake of Yalencia, near Caracas (Oolliner !), 

Sect. IL Caulinia, Willd .— Stems and buck of the leaves without 
spines; flowers (probably in all the spccnes) niouoieious. 

4. N, JlexiUs, Eostkov. et Schmidt.—Caulinia Hexilis, Willd, 1789. 
IST. Canadensis, Mlchx. Leaves narrow-linear, smooth, on (;a(di side of 
the margin with 25-30 minute serratnres, projc'cting biyond the edg(5 
formed of only one cell (that of the spiny ])oint); edge of the sheaths but 
slightly projecting, obliquely rounded (see fig, 1 of first sketch) ; the 
upper portion toothed.—Pomerania (Eostkovius! and othervs) ; Branden¬ 
burg (Mund ! Hertzsch 1); Sweden; Ireland (Oliver!); Canada, and 
United States as far as Oregon (Lyall 1); California (Chaniisso I) ; 
Mexico (Schiede !, Schaffner!).—There are a number of allied forms 
which at present I shall enumerate as varieties, tliough future investi¬ 
gations may prove several of them to be distinct species. 

/8, GuadaUpemu^ A. Braun.—Caulinia Guadalupensis, Bprengel, 
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S|)n;a(iing‘ and iniicli branclicd; tlie leaves shorter, mulnlatc, on each 
8id(} of the margin with about 20 teeth ; the fruit raihcu’ shorter.— 
(luadeioiipc (Diiciiassaing!) ; and similar forms from Texas (Lind- 
ludmcr!) and Mexico (Mueller 1). 

y. Curamwlea^ A. Braun, Leaves twice as broad as those of the 
normal form, smooth, on each side of the margin with 40 teeth.— 
Cnracgxo, at El Hato, growing with a peculiar form of Cham pol^ph^lla 
(Seemann 1). Allied forms from St. Domingo (Herb. Willdenow !)j 
and Mexico (Schaffuer 1). 

S. Gollmermia^ A. Braim. Still larger and broader-leaved than 
the prcctecling; leaves on each side of the margin with 40-50 teeth.— 
Caracas (Gollrner!), 

c. pimclata, A. Braun. The short and little-developed side branches 
impart a [xcciiliar simple habit to this form. Leaves broadly linear, 
towards the point more narrowed, slightly wavy, on each side of the 
margin with al)out 24 teeth, and dotted by means of isolated bro>yn 
cells.;—Lake of Valencia with N. latifoUa (Gollrner!). 

5. iV. arguta, Ilumb. BonpL et Ktli. Leaves rather broadly linear, 
on each side of the margin with about 20 teetJs, which are formed by 
a raany-celled projection bearing a 1-celled spiny apex; sheaths as in 
New Granada (Humboldt!). Eor the present I regard 
as varieties:— 

iemra^ A, Braun.—N. tencra, Bcltrad, Caulinia tenera, Nees ah 
Msenh, Leaves rather thinner atid narrower, with about 25 teeth on 
each side of the margin.— Brazil (Poeppig! Martins !). 

y. conferta, A. Brann. Densely branched, leaves curved outwards, 
narrow-linear, with about 10 teeth on each side of the margin,—Brazil 
(Max von Neuwicd!). 

G. N. minor, All.— Caulinia fragilis, J/llld. Leaves bent Ixaekwards, 
narrow-iinear, ou cnHi sale of the margin witli 7--10 large t(adh, likc3 
thoB(3of A. argnla; edge of sheath strongly and slightly upward pro- 
je,(ding, roumle(l-trnncaie, towards the uppen* part witli IBiO teeth; 
fruit slcmhr, doited. — Europe ; Bengal (Hooker ami Thomson!); 
Oarmitic (ihdanger!); Poudiclieny (Peroltetl); Egypt (Elircnberg* 1) ; 
in Norlli America, ciouhtM. I class as varietie.s several forms which 
I cannot distinguish as species by any decisive characters 

/?. iemmmna, A. Braun. Leaves horizontally patent, very narrow, 
setaceous, on each side of the margin with G-8 minuto teeth, com- 
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poBcd of a few C(5lls projecting aliove the margin of the. hladc-—?in* 
land (Hisinger!) 

y. Indlca^ A. Braun. — (hiulinia Indiwi, fPllhL (1708). Le.aves 
not bent backwards, but straiglit, longer, towards the point more nar¬ 
rowed, the edge of the sheaths more elongated towards the top (ear¬ 
shaped) ; fruit conspicuously excaTate-puuetatc.—1 irulude under this 
heading several forms again distinguished by the. length of the hiaves 
and the number of tbe teeth ; 5-10, rarely 15 teeth are seen on the 
margins of the leaves of specimens from Tranqiiebar (Klein 1), Sum- 
bawa (Zollinger !), Mauritius (Bory ! in Herb. Willd., under the name 
of N. ausiralis^ Bory, and N, alterm/olia, Willd.) ; 12-20 teeth, in the 
more robust forms from Manila (Meyen 1) and Timor (Martens 1). 

8. seiaaea^ A. Braun. Leaves very narrow, setaceous (as in var./3), 
but with 20-30 very minute teeth, which, except the spiny point, are 
hardly projecting beyond the margin of the blade; edge of tbe sheaths 
still more ear-shaped and elongated than in var. /?, with 4 or 5 teeth 
on the upper part.—Mauritius (received from Mougeot without the 
collector’s name). 

7. N,falclculata, A. Braun. Leaves narrow-linear, narrowed to^* 
wards the apex, with 10-20 teeth on each side of the margin, which 
are formed by several cells, but do not project as much, as those of iV. 
mino7* beyond the margin of the blade ; the edges of the sheaths are 
elongated upwards into auricles, which are rather long, pointed, 
curved, slightly sickle-shaped inwards, margin of tlic iuuer edge (piite 
entire, and on the outside witli. 8-5 teeth (sec Fig. 4 of first sketcli). 
—Madras (Wight!); Manila (Martens!). 

8. N. ^rammea,J)(!i\. (1813). Leaves linear, upwards slightly nar¬ 
rowed, with 36-40 tcctii in the African specimens, 4)0-5fJ in the Bast 
Indian; the teeth projecting with only 1 or 2 cells l)esid(!s that of the 
spiny point, beyond the edge of the blade; the sheaths on each side 
elongated into a lanceolate, pointed, stipulmfonu auricle, which both 
on the itiside and outside is beset with numerous teeth (see Fig. 5 of 
first sketch),^—Egypt (Belile!, Ehrenbcrg !); Cordofan (Steudneri); 
Bengal (Hooker and Thomson!),; Ceylon (Martens!); Java (Jung- 
huhn !) ; Celebes (Forsten!). 

/5. termi/oUa, A. Bfaun.—N. tenuifolia, B, Brown, Brodr, (1810). 
Leaves narrower, almost setaceous, on each side with 30-40 teeth, 
which hardly project beyond the edge of the blade, except with their 
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spiny poitifc.—New llollaiid (PorcL Mueller!),—Tins is the only form 
kuowiito mo from New llollamk and alfcliougli ifc differs very much in 
outward look, I can heither separate it‘by any distinctive characters 
ironi N, (jraminea or from the Piedmontese plant described under the 
name of N, Akganemis, Pollini (1824, under Gadmia), or N. inter-> 
media^ Nocca and Baibis (1821), and recently illustrated by M. Cesati. 


GBNTIANA OERMANICA, WilU. 

In the interesting letter from I)r. Grisebach which we bad the plea¬ 
sure of publishing in Marcli last, be says that the aestivation is not to 
be trusted as a s})cciric character for G. Oe?inanica, as he has seen 
cases of both kinds being found on the same individual plant. Never¬ 
theless he appears to think that the quincuncial sestivation is the more 
common on that plant. I have now before me a considerable number 
of fine fresh Specimens of G. Germmica^ kindly sent by the Eev. H. 
IL Grewc, from Buckland, in Buckinghamshire. I find that most of 
the lowers on these specimens have contorted aestivation, but that one 
flower here and there presents the quincuncial structure, described by 
Gbisebach iti the * Iter Hungaricum/ as quoted iti our page 65 j but 
1 do hot fihd that there is any regularity in the arrangement of the 
flowers, although it is perhaps more usually the terminal flower of the 
stem or a branch that has the quincuncial structure; yet I have seen the 
terminal flower contorted and a lateral flower close to it quiricuiiciai 
I billy agree with Dr, Oriscbach in believing that the mstivation is 
here of no value even as a specilic cliaracter. Tlic tubo sensim am,- 
pliato ’’ of G, Qerpianica is well seen on tlusse specimens when the 
flowers are cxpandcal. It is truly a furuiel-Bhapcd tube, and thus 
diHers considerably from tlie usual nearly cylindricid tube of Cr*. 
Amarella.—Q. C, Babxn'gton. 


HIFERWtnr UNEULATUM POUND IN COENWALL. 

,Mr. James Cunnach, of Helstou, Cornwall, has found this plant 
abundantly in bogs near that town. He has known it, but not by 
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name, for several jmn. A botanicial correspoiubnit told luin ilsat it 
was IL perforatinn^ aiul ho thcnd’orc lias lost the (jliaiuni of lamig the 
'first recorder of it as a native of Britain.—G. G. Babington, 


COREESrONDENCE. 


Gladiolus Illyricus {KocJt), 

A’U/r, 10, 18fM. 

■Whilst staying at Brochenhurst, in the Now Forest, at tlio end of J'uno hist, 
we were able to examine three of the loealitios given by Mr. Wise for G/a- 
diolus lllt/rlmiSi Koch. 

Wo found it occurring sparingly over a considorable extent of ground at 
both Ehinefield and Oaldoy plantations, two almost exactly similar localit.ies ; 
in the third station, however, the neighbourhood of the Knightwood Oak, which 
widely differs from the two former, and where the £'ieru is tall and luxuriant, 
we spent some time searohing for it without success, by looking under the fern 
in the manner recommended by Mr. Byrne. In ibis locality Mr. Kecloy was 
equally unsuccessful last year, later in the season. 

The Gladiolus affects chiofliy the broad green open tracts or roads which 
intersect the two large plantations above mentioned. The plantations arc com¬ 
posed of Firs, still of inconsiderable height, and have taken the place of wmods 
out down and cleared at perhaps no very remote period. 

The plant is by no means eonsta,ntly aceompanietl by Ptem, wbicli in iheso 
roads forms patches of low stunted plants seldom more than 18 inches high,; 
when growing amongst it, the Oladlolns^whuAi varies in lu'ight ordinarily from 
18 to 36 inches, is easily seen. The first Sjxxdmona wo met with sprang froni 
the side of an old turf-grown cart-riit. Wc uot ieed only one Htnall paieh among 
the Firs themselves at Ehijioticld, though in one eormr of Oakley |>Iantatioji 
there wore some scores of tim^ plants so situated j a. v<n\y few gianv nimmg tho 
heather. Even in so <lry a season as fhe prissont, ma.iiy of ilie spcxurneiiH wore 
more than a yard higli, and with as many as ton flowers. 

To judge from tho localities in wliicU wci found if-, the OhMlioins prefers dry, 
open, unsliolterod spots on a sandy soil, to sylvan HituatioiiH, aud Una agrooa 
wdth tho habitats given by Continonfal botanists, viz. meadows, fields, or 
(0. comnunis^ Linn,)' ovon cultivated land. .Possibly, till largo tracts of tho 
forest had been recently cleared, tlic Gladiolus was mucli. leas abundant, and 
so escaped notice. 

Curtis mentions (Bot. Mag. 80) that G, eommmm increases rapidly by ‘‘off¬ 
sets 5 ” this is probably tho case with tho Now Forest plant, as a largo numbor 
of small bulbs aro concealed under tho meshes of tho fibrous covering of tho 
corm, at its base. 

Tho character quoted by Professor Babington from IIookeFs Flora, via?. 
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thni ‘■'•'ilH’ of ilio uppor poijil arc not coycrod ilio two adjoining 
<!ooh not n.p|>ly to tho fmsh (low(n’H whou (‘xao.tly in tlnn'r prirnc, 1)nt only when 
tlu\y urn bogimiing to go off,—a, Htati' inarkiMl by t.lioir <*h!ing(> of <fol«'>ur froin 
liriglit red to pur{)lo* Of eonm% the nai.iiral cUvcl’ge^<^e of the p(*talH m in^ 
croaHod l)y iluj |»re8Htn*o cniployaMl in pn^pn,ring Bjunnymitw for tfie herlnitnum, 
llio figure in tlio ‘ Jouinud of Botany * (t. 4), though in rnoat reapetda admi« 
rablo, reprosouts tho p(‘t.alH m too patulouB, and tln^ colour of the flowara doopor 
and much Ichk bi'illiaut tlnin is nainral. The marking also in the centro of 
each of tlio ilircc perianth-segments, forming tlio lower lip, though defined by 
a dark lino, is not of so deep a, tint as rcprestnitod, but is pale with tlio colour 
round shading somewhat into it.—W. J. Dyer j II, TiiXMKN, 


KEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. Flora of (fld( 0 \ and BotnuinFa Gnlde. to the. North of Ireland* By 

G, Ilickic, A.M., M.l). 12mo, pp, 170. London: Lovell licevc. 

Dr. Dickie went to fill a profcissor’s cliair at Belfast with already 
considerable experieneo in tlu^ study of plaiit-topography. So little 
was known about the distribution of Irish plants, that he found a wide 
field of useful labour ready to enter upon. He has not failed to make 
use of his opportunity, but has worked in this field both diligcsntly and 
intelligently; and tlioiigh lie mo(I(‘stIy tells us wcninst take the present 
volutne only as collecstariea towards a more conijdctc Flora, it seems 
lik(?ly that the list of plants is not far from comphitemiss ; and are 
sure that the work will bo welcomed heartily, both, by the botanists of 
tluj district upon which it tnnits and by a wider circle. 

The second title gives ptn’haps tlui most actnirate idea of what the 
l)ook really is. The bomuls of tlu! distimi (unbraced fall a little short 
in one diriuiiion of t!ios(; of the provirua^ orDlsUsr, am! tlu^y im^hid(^ in 
addition a slice of the norihern i)ortion of (lotuiaiight, Hu? work gives 
a (‘.omphdii list of the species known to inhabit this tract, with nnudi inUrr- 
esiing inrorinution al)out their loealhh^s and vertical range, and a careful, 
list of the stations observed by the author himself, and by other bO'- 
tunisis, for any that are at all rarcu Tim area of the Norili of lre« 
larul, as tlms limitcal, is in round numbers 10,000 scpiare miles, which 
is rather less than twice that of Yorkshire, rather more than one«six,ili 
of tliat of the wliole of Lnglaud and Wales, Tlie latitude of the 
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nortliern point is about the same as that of Berwi(‘1(-on-1\rctMl and the 
southern extremity of the Isle of Arrau ; mid the fifty-fourth parallel of 
latitude, which Dr. Dickie takes for his southern boundary, passes not 
far from York and Lancaster. It includes considm’ablc areas both of 
basaltic and granitic rock, and the sedimentary formations arc^ repre¬ 
sented from the Silurian up to the Chalk and Greensand. In county 
Down one of the peaks exceeds 900 yards, which is higher than any of 
the English hills, except those of the Lake district; and both in Done¬ 
gal and Mayo there are peaks which exceed 800 yards. The mean 
annual temperature of Belfast is almost precisely the same as that of 
Greenwich, but the difference between the summer and winter months 
is appreciably smaller in the north of Ireland, and the difference be¬ 
tween the actual extremes of temperature is notably less. What with 
proximity to the Atlantic, the indented character of the coast, and tlie 
occurrence of two large inland lakes, the aerial humidity is doubtless 
much greater than a comparison of 33 with 25—the respective minfells 
in inches of Belfast and Greenwich—gives an idea of. And finally 
there are stations for plants ranging from the rich green meadows and 
fertile corn-lands and flax-fields of the east, clown the scale to where, in 
Donegal, over miles of dreary moor, Schmnm nigricam has, in the 
struggle for existence, conquered so thoroughly its competitors that 
they have all declined the unequal contest, and only a few scattered 
tufts of E^Hca olnerea and Callmia still linger on suflcrance. 

Checking off Dr. Dickie’s list of species, according to their types of 
distribution, as given in the fourth volume of the ‘ Cybcle,’ we obtain 
the following result:— 

Out of 532 apecios roforrod by M\\ Wiiison to tho British typo 
of distribution, tho North of Ireland, according {.d Dr. l)icku\ 

has ... ... 603 , 

Out of 409 species of tho English typo, Nortlx Ireland has 178. 


ni 

33 

Gorinanio typo, 

i% 

6 . 

70 

33 

Atlantic typo, 

33 

23 . 

81 

n 

Scottish typo, 

33 

■ 49. 

120 

n 

Highland type, 

S3 

''34 

37 

n 

Intomediato typo, 

33 

7. 

49 

33 

Local type, 

33 

6 , 


This gives us a total of 806 for North Ireland out of 1425 for Britain, 
and there are 3 others, A,Ten(XTi(t ciliaia^ Octf^ia cancscBnSf and 
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fraffa wliicli are North Irish but not Britishj unless we reg-arcl 

tlui Saxifrage as a native of Yorkshire, 

1110 29 sp(i(‘it‘,s of the British type which arc chsficictit are mostly 
plants which might easily be passed over as something else, and it is 
most likely, therefore, that a largo proportion of them will be found 
ultimately. Such, are CardammB s^lvaiica^ OalUirkhe plai^carpa^ Ve¬ 
ronica poliJa, Ulnim m&uiam, Fotaniogdon oblonguB, JgroBtis alM^ 
Aimiafcdua, and Cdpeerla plienta. The absence from tlie north of Ire¬ 
land of 55 per cent, of the plants of the English type is a very nota¬ 
ble. characteristic; in Bict this is the cireumstance to which, in com¬ 
paring the two lists, it is most needful our attention shonld be directed. 
Amongst the absentees arc many plants wliich are both widely distri¬ 
buted and ])lciitifu] where they occur on this side of St. George’s 
Channel. Siidi an*. Rmmnoiilm aromm^ Omtm Bpmma^ Vida teira- 
Bpenna, Remh Inte.a, Viola hirta^ Renedo ermi/oUu.% Galeopsis Laia^ 
num, Aui'/miiH arceusts, and Orelm Morlo, The Cowslip and Charo- 
phjlUm arc both very local. Tlicre is but 1 Lkmrm^ 1 Medioago^ 
2 species of AUmm, 2 of Orohanche, 3 Qmnpanulacea out of 14 
British species, in Br. Dickie’s list. Out of the h Germanic species, 3 
are doul)trii!Iy indigenous, Tim other 3 are Mo?iotropa, Orcim ppra- 
mldalkf and SaUeomm radleans. The 34 Highland species seem mostly 
quite rare in this tract, and all except 7 of them are plants which 
reach Yorkshire. The total North Irish flora is rather smaller than 
that of Surrey, which is about one-fourteenth of its area, and lias only 
2 or 3 out of its 90 boreal apcines. North Yorkshire, one-fifth its area 
and under the same latitude, has of the three Australian types nearly 
7 species for every 4 which Dr. Dickie enumerates. 

Even in the county of Antrim cultivation ceases at alioui 1000 feet 
above the sea-levcL Tim h ighest peaks may safely be considered ns attain¬ 
ing Mr. Watson’s Mid-Arctic /.one, Sulix kerhacm, a good test-species 
for the lower boundary of this zone, grows upon siweral of tlio peaks, and 
deseends to 1700 feet in DonegaL Mr lea Tetralix and dnerea^ which 
usually stop upwards in Scotland about where the &dix begins, attairi, 
in tlie north of Ireland, 1600 and 1900 feet respectively. Dr. Dickie 
lias made noti^s of the altitude attained by plants upon several of tlie 
higher peaks, hut for further details we must now refer our readers to 
the book itself, 
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The Third Ammal Meport of fh>. Jedima/izafiou AopiAf/ of New Stmik 
JFales, 8vo, 110 pp. Sydney, iSiM. 

The leaders of NaUiral Sci(ni€c in New Soutli Wah^s have, in oiir 
opinion, aeted wisely in giving a practical tendency to tlic siaidy of 
Natural History in all its lirauclics, by eytablislriiig an A<?elimatizatioii 
Society, and thus aiming at results which can bo appmciaf.cd by every 
intelligeut colonist. To stock the rivers with iisli, tlui woods with birds, 
the pastures with now khuls of four-footed auiiuals, the orchards with 
fruit-trees, and the gardens with vegetables and esculents u(!V(;r before 
seen in these parts, is an object in whieh (wery one who has the well¬ 
being of the country at heart can cordially co-optu'iite, and we are not 
surprised to see in the Tiiird Annual Eeport of the Society so long a 
list of members. Few countries were so badly provided by nature 
with useful plants and animals as Australia ; literally speaking, we do 
not receive from it a single indigenous product, either aiiimal or vege¬ 
table, for our table. Australia could add nothing to the comforts of 
civilized man in this respect; but how much she has already received 
from the other quarters of the globe, we learu from the excellent ad¬ 
dress which Dr. George Bennett, that veteran traveller and explorer^ 
delivered at the last anniversary meeting:— 

“We have lately heard of acclimatization dinners in London and oilier 
places, but a dinner in New South Wales of food naturalized in ibe colony, 
occurs every day, and a finer display cannot be surpassed in any country, for 
we are able to place on the table beef, mutton, pork, vtai], rabbif s, venison, 
hams, tongues, etc. etc. j our ponlt.i‘y market abounds in turkeys, gei'se, guinea- 
fowls, pigeons, a great variety of fowls and ducks, and tbo Acclirnatizaf ion Ho- 
ciofcy could supply peacocks, pheasants, and Ihienos-Ayreau ducks. 1.hcri wo 
have our large supplie.s of wlicut, barley, oata, and maizo, and by our Hysiem of 
naturalization are able to place bread, choese, butter, eggs, aruI nalndH on the 
table. Of esculent vegetables wo have a largo supply, and if our densert had 
been oonhned to native ])roduce, it would have consisted of jilibongs, live- 
comers, cloudberries, lillipillies, the scarlet (piarulong, native (nirraiitH, and llio 
handsome but rather tasteless fruit of the OargllUa and AehmB, knowti by tlio 
name of ‘native plum,’ ami many others about (:^qual in epudity, that is, almost 
tasteless. Instead of theso, by naturalization wo can now exldbit peaches, neo- 
tarijies, pineapples, a largo variety of choice apples and pears, plums, and also 
display oranges, lemons, citrons, shaddocks, grapes (in great variety), siraw- 
berries, bananas, cherries, and a number of olliers,-~-“tho ‘cherinioya and nitnigo 
may also be included; and for exotic ilow(n’'8 they are in great probiHion : 
roses of every tint, and lilies of every hue, iTideod flowering trees and pJaiifa 
have been collected from all parts of the world, and in a few years liecoino 
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nalimili'/CMl, laviMliitify IlHHt* gay ain'l Brilliauf. hlcwoiB?^ for tiMnu'lomiiu'tii of our 
grMlifviiig their display of Bright ooIourHj m well m hy Hit* ciilfuKiou 
of tJioir iVngrniH‘ 0 . Well iiuiy Ausi.ralia hti tlisliiigtiSHlif'tl m a. Iiuid of fragriuit 
Ihnvrrs and tielieiouH fruit h, ho* hy nodinuiiiisa-tkm ihoy are imxhired i» groai 
almudauwf’ 

Tlui Sotnety will have uoi only in add, to tlii.s long ILsi, but also take 
care that tvhat is already Inirot.luta'd shall not lie lost* dluit there arc 
incmbcrs fully alive to the importance of this part of ilie Society's 
duty we learn with ])leasiire. At tlu^ luvst anuiversary meeting Mr. 
Moore, tlie zealous I)ir{,?.ctor of the ‘Botatne and Zoologitad. (iardens 
at Sydney, took upon liimself the part of the warning Ctissandra :~ 

” Mr. C, Moore said ii might not bo thouglit preBurn|d 4 iou 8 in him to say a 
few words bearing on a point that bad biasn referred to by Ifr. Bennett 5 it 
was flint of the disease lluit laid visittid the wdu'at crop in tins colony* It 
struck Idm '"though lu^ coufesstid lie had no proof of the facb-dhai the wheat 
bad biM'onn* deb'rloraied and inipovi^risbed in ebaraeter, and that tbna ii bad 
been made HUHi'Cjdihle of ilio growth of Ibo )n*c\diar funguB ihnt bad attacked 
it. .He Hioaghi Had. the fungus wan not the eauno but the ulhaii of that de¬ 
terioration. Ah he would throw it. out; for tlie eonskhu'ation of iboao who 
might bo iniereBted in the matter that it would be moat advisable in future, 
instimd of sowing hwhI that luul been jirotluced in the neighbomhood, and 
wbiidi migbt be Bimilarly deteriorated, t.o bow with seod obtained from a colder 
country. It was well known’to every one engaged in Hie enltivaiion of plantH, 
that plants or even fruit-treoB bronglit to a warm country from a cold country 
were of a much hardier character than those lirought from a warm to a cold 
country. It would be well, tbc,rofore, for tlie farnners to obtain fresli aood from 
Tasmania or Now Zealand, or muijh better still, fri^n Europe. It would also 
be well for thorn to irdroduco the Foliah and the mummy wlieat. Tiny must 
now look to Homething bettor than wdieat, for ilieir crops were almost ruineiL 
There were many plauts that migbt be cultivatod with bikvwbh, ami ho tliought 
prodtahly in tliis eouutry, Imt which were scddoiu or never thought of. There 
was, for instanec 3 , the Olive, which he? was BatiBlied wouhl Huc(»eed admirably on 
the nortliorn Hhore. He mentioned thiN Huhjcct more particularly now, as bo was 
aware ilud; Mr. Baptist had int.roduced from the emdinmd. of Euroiu^, and was 
now growing, some of the lient kimlH of Olive. Kefere-nee liad Iietm miuh'^ to 
silk, but it wuH almost uselesH for him to observe tharHhe plant rcKpiircHl for the 
silkworm was immt easily grown in the colony. Tie r(‘gr(^ilau.i that more lulvan^ 
toge had not. 'btam 'taken of the ipianthy of Heed that had been obtained ‘from 
tlie South, of Europe.” 

Tlie Society has recently done a wise thing in agreeing to admit 
ladies to the right of .membership. We believe Hic Botanical S(.)ciety 
of Canada was the hrst wliicb showed the way in this direction, and 
we have seldom read a more practical report tliun the first furnished by 
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its ladies’ committee. It is frequently found iluit new v<‘g(‘tableH, 
recommended by men of eminence, do not l)eeomc geiuunl favourilt's, on 
account of tlie opposition offered by the kitclien. That useful institution 
soon discovers the defect or disadvantage under which any new intro¬ 
duction labours; and it was reckoning without the host to rt'eommend 
a new vegetable for general adoption, without first ascertaining in tiie 
places most competent to give an opinion, whether it was admissible or 
not to the domestic hearth. 

“The object of this Society,’^ coniinxies I)r.Bonnoit, still furilier to introduco 
in our extensive territory, useful auimals and plants, and also to improve those 
already naturalized in the colony. I rocollocfe fcliat in 1849 a prize was awarded 
to the late Mr. Thomas Woolley, for a ‘New Rare Plant.’ This was that ex¬ 
cellent medicinal plant the Dandelion (Leontodim TaramcMm)^ having been 
for the first time introduced alive into this colony, and consequently very rare, 
About two years ago I saw a plant growing wild in tbo bush on the north 
shore, both in flower and seed, and it is aiow growing wild and in great 
luxuriance about Braidwood, and there is a specimen from that district now 
before you given me by Mr. Qratton, the climate in that part of the colony 
being very congenial for its growth, as well as also for our English Daisy and 
Buttercup. This plant is extensively employed in medicine, a largo quantity of 
the preparations from it is imported into the colony, and therefore its introduc¬ 
tion wiU be very beneficial.” 

We trust that a society so useful will continue to prosper, and shall 
be glad to hear that the Q-overnment of New South Wales so far ap¬ 
preciates its services as to aid it by liberal grants, and tlms enable it to 
cany out more fully the object and aims for which it was cstablislied. 


Cmma pinitorqmm ; ein neuer, dar Mefer mrderUklier 
Von A. de Bary. Berlin, X864, 8vo. 

This tract of sixteen pages is a reprint from the Proceedings of the 
Berlin Academy for December, 1863. It treats of a specuts of IJn?- 
dinous Fungus, which attacks the young shoots of Fines (Pinm 
vedrk). This parasite appears to have been first noticed in 1860, and 
since more plentifully in the north of Europe. The paper is partly 
occupied in minute description of the Uredo in its different ages and 
stages, and partly in a recapitulation of the conclusions to which Dr. 
de Baiy has arrived in consequence of his numerous investigations, re¬ 
cently published at large in the French ‘ Annalesd The gist of these 
conclusions is that the same Fungus may appear under the form of a 
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Wredo, Pucclnia, and Mcidlum; tliat many of them he believes to have 
traced through those modifications, and that Cmoma pmitorqimm is no 
exception. A coloured plate accompanies this reprint, with figures of 
the stylospores and spores, with horizontal and transverse sections of 
a pustule, in which, they are generated. To mycologists it is sufficient 
to indicate the name of the author of this paper to ensure its perusal. 
The elaborate minute examinations, and extensive experimental cnltiu'e 
of parasitic Fungi, conducted by this gentleman during the past two or 
three years, give wciglit to all he writes on the subject, whilst the de¬ 
tails he has published in combination with the preparatory investiga¬ 
tions, have procured for him a lasting place in the foremost rank of 
living mycologists. 


BOTANICAL NEWS. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Boyal Botanic Society, Begcnt% Park, 
Professor Bentley in the chaii*,' Mr, Sowerby, the secretary, road the report, 
which stated that the present number of Bellows was 2,334, of whom 137 had 
been elected during the past year. The receipts from all sources had boon sa¬ 
tisfactory. As many as 20,972 tickets had been sold for the exhibitions. Al¬ 
though the expenditure had been increased materially by the repairs which had 
been executed, the receipts were still in excess. The income had been ^10,781, 
and the expenditure £8,059. 7^, The number of students was 163 5 the lec¬ 
tures had been well attended. 

Professor Asa Gray, on mentioning some of the contents of our peidodioal, 
says, “in the same UBofiil Journal for November, 1863, is a translation of a 
paper by Dr. Mildo on the Geographical Distribution of 'JSqnLwtaeem^^ etc. 
We bog to state in explanation, that Dr. Mildo’s paper was not a translation 
in the ordinary sense, but an original article sent to us direct by the author, 
and rendered by us into English. 

Mr. Ernest has lately made two ascents of the Silla do Oaraeas, VenofAiela, 
and has been rewai'ded by a rich collection of plants. He intends making a 
third ascent. 

“Society oe Amateub Botanists” is the unassuming name of an asso¬ 
ciation formed in 1862, and now sufficiently consolidated to merit a brief 
notice. It was at first only designed as a bond of union between the students 
in different elementary classes established in the metropolis. These liaving 
performed their work, it was thought that some stimulus was necessary 
to cause the work commenced to bo carried towards practical application. 
The Society, though thus established for a fixed purpose, is open to other 
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amateur botanists timn iliosc for wboso (‘S])efial benefit; it. was fornKKl. Tlio 
prospectus at first oinuilated, and stiil adliert'd to, dt'liucH tb(‘ oiijccts aiwuKl 
at to be mutual assisiunco in tbe study of Untisb plaiits iiy organized ex¬ 
cursions, by tlio establiabmont of a berbariuni, nuiscum, and lilirary, tbe iu- 
terebango of specimens, the conmuiiueatiou of papers, and sueli ot lieu’ nu^arm 
as from time to time might present thomselvcs. These obji*etH are carriinl out 
by excursions during ilie suiumor on alternate Sutnnbiy aftcruoouSj ami by 
meetings on the first and third Wednesday evening in every month at eight 
o’clock, at 102, Piccadilly, when papers are read, often of an inti'ri'sting cha¬ 
racter. Tlio substance of two of these on Mtiphorhki mntj(](laIohh\% and on 
Pioicous flow'ers, by Mr. W. Gl, Smith, was rcci'idly published in this dourunh 
A herbarium (pbanerognmic and cryptoganiic) has heen conummei'd, the nu¬ 
cleus of a library of practical W'orks (ehiolly local floras) binm colleeted, and 
the museum—if so grand a name can be applied to the collection of fruits 
and seeds of Britisli plants—is in embryo. In the intorchango of speci¬ 
mens but little has as yet been done, although scarce a meeting paasoH wdthout 
a few desiderata beitig supplied to members. The conditions of tnombersbip 
exclude no one, of either sex, taking interest in botanicad pursuits. An ad¬ 
mission fee of half-a-crown, and an annual subscription to tbe same amount, 
have yielded sufficient funds for the working of the Society. Ilesidents in the 
country are admitted as corresponding members on payment of the admission 
fee. In its quiet and unassuming manner, this association continues to in¬ 
crease in numbers and usefulness. At present it contains about fifty menilierH, 
and its meetings and excursions are well attended. Buck a Society only needs 
to be better known to ensure increase. It is in contempilation to cornulenco 
a register of all plants, whether cryptogamic or phanerogamic, found by ilio 
members within a reasonable distanee of London, hhforts will lu) inmle, 
not only to record the occurrence of cryptogamic pluuts, but also to obtain as 
good a collection of them in the herbarium as einiumstancea will ptunuh.. In 
furtherance of this object, the president (Mr. M. C, Cooke) will be enabb'd t,o 
render valuable assistance. The Society 1ms been well advised in eomldniug a 
field-club wuth a chamber-association, practice with theory, and iuslend of be¬ 
coming merely a company for tlie collection of rare plants, is devot ing itself to 
a close examination of common ones, as testified by bucIi papers as those 
alluded to, and others of a similar character. 

M. T. Caruel has published a ‘Llorula di Montecristo^ (Milan, IBO t), au 
island made famous by a much-road .French novel, and now ilie property of an 
English gentleman, Mr, G. Watson Taylor, who supplied t-lm priueipal mata- 
rials for this fiorula, containing 34.4 Plumorogamic plants and ierns. 

A correspondent of ono of the daily pu|>ers, in describing the living in the 
Confederate army at Port Pemberton, says: *‘Tho tea used was made of loaves 
gathered on the island from a plant known among its aboriginal inhabitnnte as 
the a shrub that, if not identical with, is at least possessed of many 

points df resemblance to t.hat favourite of the South America,ua, Ihiniiguayau 
Mate.” W hat is tho T? JUso vomiioria or Ceamthm Amerwanm f 
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A.PMEMNBRA ORN'JTJ, T. Anders., k ilECENTLY INTEO- 
DUCED ACANTHACEOUS PLANT PJIOM BRAZIL, 

By T. Anderson, M.D. 

(Plate XXII.) 

This beautiful foliage plant was introduced into Belgian gardens 
in 1858, from Bahia, Brazil, by M. Porte, and the accompanying draw¬ 
ing* was made from specimens which flowered with Mr. Linden, at 
Brussels, early this year. The beautifully variegated leaves, the purple 
petioles and scapes, the bright yellow flowers, and the large bracts 
with their purplish tinge, render this plant a desirable acquisition in 
our gardens. It is the Aplielandra (ApJielandrea) ormta, T. Anders, 
mss. {Lagoclulkm ormkmi, Nees ab Esenb. in Be Cand. Prodr. xi. 
p. *291). I unite Aplielandra and LagocldUuni, and find that I have two 
undescribed species of Aplielandra in my herbarium, viz.— 

Aplielandra cMrtacea, mihi; bracteis magnis, coloratis, chartaceis. 
—Hab. in Peruvia orientali, prope Tarapoto (Spruce! n. 3957). 
And-- 

Aplielandra nervosa, mihi; bracteis glabris, junioribus margine cilia- 
tis, retioulatis.—Hab. in Peruvia orientali, prope Tarapoto (Spruce! 
n. 4440). 

JBoianio Gardens, CalcuUa, August 23,1864, 

Explanation or Plate XXH., rcx)reseiiting Aphelmulra omata, T. Atulci's.— 
Pig, 1. Bracts and calyx; 2, corolla laid open; 3, autlicrs; 4, ovfuy and stylo; 
5, stigma :—all more or less magnified. 


IIEYISION Of THE NATURAL ORDER EBI)BRAO.EM 
Bx Bertiiolp Seemann, Ph.I)., f.L.S. 

(Continued from p, 250.) 

IL On the Genera with a Single Style. 

There arc only a few gci\cra having a single style, genera in which 
the ovary is elongated into a short conical stylopod being more com¬ 
mon; these are Brassalopsis, Macropanax, Fentapanax, Agalma, 
Bendropanax, and Bedera. I follow Lowe in his * flora of Madeira * 
VOL. II, [OCTOBER L 
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ill calling' ilic siyU; nxihr,v timn duhph\ in Jivdj^pavefe t.lnii 

organ is always composed of iwo or more st.yl(‘s, in tln^ liw’c^.'pro- 

visioimlij gTOiipod together so elost^Iy uniUnl as to fonn a single 
coluimi, and sepai’ating either not at all or just a littli^ at tins top; Imi 
tliey newer become disunited to the very liase, and bend back as in 
Gasiouia, Grotefendkiy l*oh/mus, Giliherila, <dc. 

CONSPlflCTUB GKKBBLrM HBDEBA.CKAliUM ^STYji() UNICO. 

Ovarium ^-laoulara. 

10. Brasmiopsis, rcdicelli imiriiculati. P’lores <;(‘alyeniaii. Al¬ 
bumen mqimbile.—Arborcs acideatm Aslai tropiem v.i subtropii^se, foliis 
siraplicibus, palmatis v. digitatim soctis. 

11 . Macropauaiii. Pcdicclli articulati. Flores calyeulati. Albumen ru- 
minatiim.—Pruticcs inermes Inclim orientalisdbliis digitai.im eompositls. 

Ouarimn 5-(jr)<9r exae/tmm Q’-)loaular(i, 

Fen tapanax. Pcdicelli articulati. Flores calyculati. Dm pa 
exsucca. Albumen sequabile.—Arbusculm inermes Indim orientalis, 
foliis pinnatis. 

13. Agalma. Pedicclii inarticiilati. Flores ccalyculati. Drupa 

exsucca* Albumen mquabile.—Arbores inermes Asim tropicee, foliis 
digitatim compositis. 

14. Bendropanax. Pedicelli inarticiilati* Flores ccalyculati. Brupa 
baccata. Albumen seqiiabile. — Arbores inermes Amcriem (d, Asim 
tropiem et subtropiem, foliis simplicibus. 

15. Eedera. Pcdicelli inavticulati. Flores ccalyculali. J)m|.)u 

baccata. Albumen ruminatiim. — Fmticcs samunitosij iuermes, in 
Furopa Asia ct Africa iiidigeme, foliis simplicibus. 

_ X,. PllAHSAlOn- 

SIS, Bene, eiilanch. 
■^-'bdicelli inariieu* 

cnlati, iicrnniphro« 
diti, (Julyx tiibo 
obconico, limlio 5- 
dentato. Pcdala 5, 
ova to - triangnlaria, 
l-ncrvia, apicc in- 
curvilla, libera, ms- 

Brassaiopsis speciosa {partlg after Booker)<. tivationo valvata. 
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Stamina 5, pctalis altoriia; filumcnta filiformia ; anthcrao snbroiinulatjB. 
Ovarium 2*.]ocularu, loculis 1-oviilatis. Oviila pciuiula. Stylus uiii- 
cus, comprossus; stigma obscure 2-lobatum. Drupa siibglobosaj 2- 
locularls. Smaina solitaria. Albumen mcpiabile.—Arbores aculeatm 
ill Asia tropica et sul.)tropica vegetantcs, stipulis iiullis, foliis alterriis 
loiige petiolatis palmato-5-lobis, lobis argute deiitatis v. digitatim 
5-8-scctiSj segmcntis dentatis, umbellis globosis loiige pedimculatis 
ill racemos v. paniculas dispositis involucratis, pedimculis pedicellisque 
comprcssisj floribus albidis. — Brassaiopsis, Dene, et Plancli. Eev. 
Ilort. 1854, p. 106 ; Piancli. Hort. Donat, p. 8 ; Iledem, Panacis, Ka- 
lopanam et Jr alia sp. auct. 

C. Kocli (‘Wochcnsclirift/ 1S59, p. 364) lias endeavoured to 
sliow that Brassaiopsls and Macropanax are identical, but lie bad evi¬ 
dently overlooked that Brassaiopsis (of wliicb Ifedera glomerulata^ 
Hot. Mag. t. 4804, is the type) bas inarticulate pedicels, no caly- 
cnlus, and a very distinct babit. It is true that Miqiiel referred 
Jledera glomendata' to bis genus Macropnnax ; ncvcrtbelcss it does not 
agree with tbc generic character be furnisbes, and is very diHerent from 
M. oreopldhim. Dccaisnc and Planclion, in their valuable paper on 
Ifederacea, ascribe to their new genus Brassaiopsls two sboii styles, 
but there is only one, as in the absence of specimens may be seen 
from, Hooker’s very correct iigure; and by a slip of the pen the 
island of Bourbon, instead of Java, is named as the native country 
of B. speciosa, 

1. B. Ilainldi Seem. mss .—Iledera Ilalnla, Hamilton, mss. in Don, 
IVod. PL Nop. p. 187 (1825) ; Dc Cand, Prodr. iv, p, 253. ,//. polya- 
mnlha, Wall. Cat. u. 44)07 ; Wall. Plant. Asiai. 1.190; Don, Con. Syst. 
iii. 802 ; Walp. Rep. ii. p. 431 ami 432. i/. scmidens^ I)c Cand. 
Prodr. iv. p. 264 ? Pamx pnlmakimi lloxb. PL Ind. ii. p. 74 (1832). 
P, carcifolkfj (Iriit itinerary Notes, p. 145. Jralm pahmia, Lour. 
PL Cochin,cb. p. 233? non .Lam. J. spaudmis, Poir. SuppL i. p. 
410? 

Nepal (Hamilton! in Mus. Brit.; Wallicli 1 n. 4907); moist valleys 
of Chittagong (Roxburgh,) ; Bootau (Grillith 1 n. 2667), towards Oon- 
gar Bridge, in forests, 5 6000 feet (Griffith! n. 697), Sikkira (Hook, 
fil. et Thoms. I). 

2. iC ricini/oUa, Seem, mss.— 7icinifoUum, Sicb, ei Ziicc. in 
AliiuuuIL Bair. Akad, iv. 2, p. VJB,—Kalopanax riemifolium, Miep 

IT 2 
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Aim. Mils. 'l)ot, ljii,i;’t!. vol. L p. \i\, Jit|saii (Sit'hnhl ! in 

China (I''<5 Hiuhi! in Unrh. Mus. f’rii.). 

3. .h\ Iiifiphk, Seem. sp. n.; ramis peii(»lis pedumnilisciiie litsphld. 
aculeutis, acmieis rcciis, foliis palmaio-lO-loliiSj lohin dvaiis v. ohioii«*is 
acuirunaiis si'.toso-serraiis, .supra [Bahris, suhiim aii lun-vos lia*nn.,*'iui‘rK 
liirtcllis hiuc iiuic aculeaiis, innhelliH inultillonH (50-4)0) in paiiieulas 
termiuaies disposiUs, iiodieelliH ruld-hiiiihlis, ealyihhiw toimmtohd.s, |k> 
talis glalnas.—i^ooiau (CiriOlih! n. 20()G In Mus. Brii.). 

Judj^'ing- from the dried specinum, the ]>eduneles mv siilf and patent, 
not drooping as in B, ^y)eeiosa, Liuives nearly a fi)oimn'o:-H; pi‘duiu'h*.s 
5 inches long; bracts surrounding the base of the ptulieels lamaailaic- 
linear acute; the whole inflorescence forming termimd panielos 1-1J 
feet high. 

4. B. conjtnens^ Seem.; ramis petiolisque uculcatis,folds gialnnH pal- 
matim 8-9-lobis, lohis pimuitifidis v. bipinnatifidiSj umbelliH glohosis 
longc peduiiciilatis solitariis v.racemosim disposiiia, junioribua stelluio- 
pubcscentilms, calyce 5-dentato, stylo 1, friictu subgloboso laiiore 
levitcr compresso, 2-spermo.— Uedera conjluem^ Wall. Cat, n. 4910, ex 
parte; Nepal (Wallich! n. 4910, ex parte). 

The sheet of Wallich’s Herbarium at the Linnean Society containing 
this plant, has two other Ilederacece pasted on it, all three of whieli 
are labelled n. 4910. One of them is probably another s])ccics of 
Brassaiojjsis, with unarmed petioles and palmate 3 “A-lobed leavns; tlic 
other is a Trevesia, 

The leaves of B. con/luem arc IJ- foot across. The pcdiolo is at the 
top expanded into the blade, from which spring 8-9 niosily Iiipinnatifid 
lobes. It is a magnificent species. 

.5. B, speciosa, Dcnc. et Plancli. 1. c.— plomerHlaf-Hni^ 
Miqnel in Bonplanclia, 18r)(), p. 139. Aralla glomerdhtith Blrmu 
Bijdr. p. 873, lledara glomeridiiLa^ Dij Caud. Prodr, iv. p. 305 ; Hook. 
Bot. Mag. (1854) t. 4804. Bnmcdopm JlorlbuHda^ Hcuo. ct Ihuuh. 
Hort. Donat, p. 8, excl syn. Wall, (htdoi/iu lougl/oUa^ hortorunn— 
Java (not Bourbon, as stated by Dcnc. and Phmeli.). DcmaiHue and 
Plauclion have introduced considerable confusion into tlie synonymy of 
this species by abandoning (Hort. Donat.) the name apeema, whieli a 
few months previously tlicj gave to the plant, and quoting WallithA 
M.Jlonkmda as a synonym. I have retained the oldest name. 

6. B.JIoribunda, Seem. mss. in Herb. M,us. Biit.—I/er/era Jiorifmmk, 
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Wall. Oat. n. 4912A; G. Bou, Gen. Syst. iii. p. 394. IMem 
IP^aUlchkma, Stencil Norn. Bot.—Nepal (Wallicli! ii. 4912a); Kliasia 
Mountains, 2000-4000 feet liigh (Hooker fil. ct Tliomsou!) 

Segments of leaves ovate at base, minutely dentate, or almost quite 
entire at tlic edge. Peduncles unarmed. 

7. B, amdeata, Seem, mss, in Herb. Mus. Brit.— Ileclera aculeata, 
Ham. in B. Bon, FI. Nepal p. 185; Be Cand. Prodr. iv. p. 264. 
—Nepal (Hamilton I in Mus. Brit.). 

Segments of the leaves acute at base, and coarsely serrated at tie 
edge; umbels on stiff peduncles 2-3 inebes long. 

Ohs. —The leaves of the last three species seem, at first sight, com¬ 
pound, but on closer inspection it will be found that there is no articu¬ 
lation at the base of the apparent leaflets, but that the top of the pe¬ 
tiole is expanded, then suddenly contracted, and again expanded into 
Icaflct-likc segments. In B. conjluens the same structure is repeated 
on a much hirgcr scale. I took some pains to investigate this struc¬ 
ture, as Brassaiopsis seemed to be the only genus of the Order in 
which simple and compound leaves occurred together. 

8. B. cijrtostyla. Seem.— Macropanass Miq. Ann. Mus. 

Lugd. Bat, i. p. 13.—Sumatra (Korthals). 

XI. Maorofanax, Miquel Pe- 
dicelli articulati. Flores culyculati, 
polygami. Calyx tubo obcoriico, limbo 
5-(vol per excessum 6-)dentato. Pe- 
tala 5 v. 6, ovata, libera, mstivationo 
valvata. Stamina 5 v. 6, pctalis al- 
tenia; filamenta fiUformia; antherm 
ovatm. Ovarium 24ocularc, loculis 
l-oviilatis. Ovula pcndula. • Stylus 
miicus, cylindricus, stigmatibiis 2 or- 
biculari-convexis subunitis. Brupa 
ellipsoideajsubsicca, Imvis, 2-loculans. 

Semina soiitaria. Albumen rumina- 
tiim.—Frutices inermes Indim orien- 
talis, foliis exstipulatis digitatim 5-7- 
foliolatis, Miolis serratis, umbcllis in racemos v. paniculas dispqsitis. 
Macropanax^ Miq. in Bonplandia, 1850, p. 139. 

1, M. ofwpMlumj Miquel in Bonpl 1. c.p, 139 ; Flor. Nedcrl Ind. 
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?ol i. |km L, fh -Pini,u m'rtfinw. Wall,; Caial, 'Prtxir. iv, 
p. 253, Jmlia (.ii,yitrwff^ r>hiHK liijilr. p. H72. Ihuirra 
I)e Caiul. Prodr. iv. 235. ult^dlla (i[) Ztill. oi Moril/.. S^y^'d.. 

¥erz. p. 2(55. Ih'iiHHampHiH dkpvrMa^ V>, Koch, WhaduiisohrilV IS51I, 
p, .lava (norslicld! iu Miih. Unt,; i>e VriostP Juii|i;hidiu ! tfi 

Herb. Hook.) .3000 dOCM) loot above. ih<^ w<^a; Huiuaini iuhI Haronaii 
(fide Mi(iuid), ;Booiau. ((irimth! lu 200)5 iNipal (Wallii'h! Cat. n. 
4915); Ivhasia llilk (Hook. (il. cl ThmuHcai 1). 

Var. nndlo lenuionbi^H. M, Jloribnmlnm, Mi(|. 1. c.— 

Jdnismlopm Jhrlhmida^ G, Koch, WoclK'nsfdiriri, 1859, p, Java 

(JungbulLnl in IIorb, Hook,). 

2. If. unduLatum^ Scsem. mss. in Herb. IJ^lns, Brit, -'-//ePe/v/ iindnlafa, 
Wall. Cat. n. 9410 a) ; Hoii, General System, iii. p. 39*1 ; Walp. 
Kcp. ii. p. 432 (v. a. sp.) — Silhet (Wallich! ii. 9410 a); IvliaHia 
(Hooker fil. et Thomson) ; Sikhiin (Hooker fil. et Thomson!). 

3. M» concimiMm, Miq, Ann. Mus. Lrigd. Bat. i. p. 220.—Java 
(Do Vriesc). 

Species exedusm: 

M. cpHostplum^ Miq, = Bremaiopm cprtodpla. Seem. 

if. glomeridatum^ ^.{({^^Brasmiopm speciom^ Dene, et Bhuicli. 

XIL P KNTAPA N AX, ScOlU. 
gen. nov. PedicHli ariiculaii. 
Flores a i ly ci da ii, hen iia |) h n h 1 i I, i. 
Calyx tubo obeouieo augulaio, 
limbo 5-deniaio. Peirda 5, ova- 
la, Hnervia, lilaa’a, fesHvatiomi 
valvaia. Slamiiia, 5, Stylus 1, 
5-angulatns; stigma nHobatum. 
FrncBis ohlongns, nenti'. 5-angn- 
latna, ri docidarla. - ^ Fruiiet^s v, 
arbiiscidfc ludia.i omadalis, in» 
crnies, foliis altcrnis, puuuitim 
8 '^-foliolatis, foliolis coriaccis 
V. subinembnmaceisj ovatis v. 
oblorigis, basi obtusis v. snbeor- 
datis, intogemmia, sermtis v. 
setoso-seixatia, racemis v. umbeliis compositis, pccliccllis smpo eloiigatls 
subfiliformibus, apice incrassatis.— Bentapamgs^ Seem. mss. in Herb. 
M-Us. Brit. JPamcis et Bedew sp. anotor. 
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J'lorcH ra(*cmoHi. 

liirtelli. . . , P, racemosiim.. 

Pt'dicDlIi ij-liibri . .. P. suhumiaium. 

Florets nuibelJaii 

■Pedicclli hirtelU.. P. tmihellatum. 

Pedicelli glabri. 

F'oliola coL'incea, iutegevrima .... P . farantiemn, 
l<\)liola membraimcea, setoso-serrata. . P. Lcsohenaultii. 


1. P. raceniomm, Seciu. mss. in Herb. Mus. Brit.; glabrum, foliis 
loiigc petiolatis pinnatim 3-6-foliolatis, foUolis petiolulatis obova- 
tis V, ovato-oblongis, basi obtusis v. subcordatis, acutninatis, sub- 
iutegerrimis, iloribus distiuctc racemosis, raccriiis loiigis gracilibiis 
pauiciilatisj pcdimculis pcdicclliscpie hirtellis, pcdicellis basi bractea 
suiriiltis, ealyculo limbriato (v. s. sp.). 

Sikhiin (Hooker iil. ct ThoinsoRl in Herb. Miis.Brit.), 4000-G000 
fe(jt above the sea. 

This plant was distributed by Hrs. Hooker and Thomson under 
Iledera mihcordala, Wall, but it is not identical witli the species 
described by Don under that name from Wallich's authentic specimen. 
The panicles are loot long, and at the base (as arc the young leaf- 
brandies) furrushed with persistent scales (perulm), 

3. P. suhcordaUmi^ Seem. mss. in Herb, Mus. Brit.; glabriun, foliis 
pinnatim 5-foliolatis, foliolis longinscule (1~"1*} poll, long.) petiolulatis 
ovato-oblongis acumiiiatis, basi rotundatis vel subcordatis, serratis, ser- 
raturis obtusiusculia, iloribus distinote racemosis, pcdunculis pedicel- 
lisqne glabris, ealyculo \ni¥.gm.-^Iledera suhcordala, Wall. Cat. n. 
4917; G. Don, Gen. Syst. hi. p. 394 (v. s. sp.).—Silhet (Wallich! n. 
4917, in Herb, Soc. Linn. Lend.); Kliasia Hills (Hooker fil. et 
Tliomson 1), 

Blade of leaflets from 4-5-Jr inches loiig, 3-4 inches broad. 

Both this and the preceding species diher in their truly racemose 
flowers from the other species of Peniapanax, but tlicy agree so well 
in every other respect, that I cannot separate them generically. 

3. P. umhellatmn, Seem. mss. in Herb. Mus. Brit., foliis pinnatim 
5-foliolatis, foliolis petiolulatis ovatis acumiimtis, basi obtusis, serratis 
coriaccis, iloribus umbellatis, iimbellis compositis, pedunculis pedicel- 
lisqiic hirtellis, ealyculo subintegro (v. s. sp.).-"-"Ehasia (Hook. iil. et 
Thomson 1). 

Differs from P. LescJimaultii (for which it was mistaken by Hooker 
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and Tlioinsoii) isrilH coriacc()us, not Hidoso-sorralo l<*a,v(‘.s, and iiiriidloiis 
peduncles and ptnl’KicJs, IVoni I\ nwdiHmuu in its nniludlaic flowers. 

4. P. parrmlicnm, ti^eenn inss. in 'ilerb, Mus. IkiU—lInkni para- 

sUica^ Don, I’rodr. FI. N(!paL p, 1,88; Do (•and. Prodr. iv. p. 266. 
Hedera phmm, Wall (-at. n. 4021 ; Don, Oen. Syst. lii. ]>. ; Walp. 

Eep. ii. |), 432 (v. a. sp.).—Neprd (Haniilfcon ! in Herb. M,us, Brit.; 
Walliclil u. 4921). 

I liavo identified Jleclera parasUlca, Bon, wiili If. (jlauca. Wall, Ipy 
means of tiic autlicntic speciimms, one existing in tbo British Musciun, 
tlie other in Burlington House. Hedera acumbmlai which Tluvaites 
unites with Hedera parasUicay is at cnee distiugiiiHlHul gtnuu’icjally I)y 
its five free styles. Leaflets quite entire, witli the (.‘XC(‘ption of ilie 
ultimate one, almost sessile; umbels globose terminal, simple; or coni- 
pound, springing from scaly buds. 

5. P. LesclmiaiiUUy Seem, mss. in Herb, Mus, Brit,— Panass Lesahe- 
nauUiii Be Cand, Prodr. iv. p. 254. Hedera LesckemulUh Wight ct 
Arn, Prodr. i. p. 377. Panaso hijitgum. Wall Cat. n. 4937 ; Bon, 
Gen. Syst. iii. p. 886. Hedera trifoUata, Wight et Arn, Prodr. i. 
p. 377; Wight, Icon. Plant, t. 307. Hedera fragram, Bon, PI. Nepal, 
p, 187, non Boxh. (v, s. sp,).—Nepal (Walliclil n. 4937); Slkhiin 
(Hooker fil. et Thomson 1); Nilgherrie Hills (Leschejiault) ; Kumaou 
(Strachey et Winterbottoml); Bootan (Grifilth 1 n, 2066). 

Wight and Arnott separate the trifoliate from the ri-foliatc; form, 
stating that they had never seen a plant when; both kinds of leaves 
occur. There are no other differences between those two supposed spe¬ 
cies; and, as I have seen specimens with both 3- and ri-folioluto leaves, 
I have no hesitation in uniting them under the oldest spi^eifie name, 

Kl'lL A(iA,i.M,A,M'h{. 
Pedic?clli inariiculnii. 
Plores ccalyeiilati, licr- 
mnpliroditi, Calyx tubo 
obeonico, limbo S-C)- 
dentato, Petaia 5-6, 
ovatodriaugidaria, li¬ 
bera, l-nervia, apicc 
iiicurvula, mstivationo 
valvrita. Stamina 5- 
Agalma nigosum {afier Miquel). 6 ; autherm oblongfXl. 
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Stylus i; stigma 5--()-lobntum. Ovarium 5--6-locu1are, loculis 1- 
ovulaiis. Driipa obloiiga, cxsucca, 5-6-angulata, 5-6-pyrciia. Al- 
biinicu mqiiabilc.—-Arbores inermes, Asise tropica?, foliis digitatim 
foliolatis, foliolis integerrimis v. dciitatis, lioribiis raccmosis v. umbel- 
latls ill pauiciilas dispositis, petalis vmdiusciilis.— Agalma, Miq. in 
Ikmpkuuiia, 1850, p. 138; El. Ned. Tnd. L pars i. p. 752, t. 11 efc 
\% l?arairopm^ sp. aiict. 

Mi([uel wished to conhiic the genus Agalma to those species 
which have truly racemose flowers, represented typically by A. rugosum 
(Aralla rugosa, Blum.), and it is only in this particular that his Agalma 
diflhrs from his Faratropla. Singular as is the inflorescence in A. 
rugostmif smiUhiium, and racemomm., few botanists would follow him 
in thinking tliat character suflicient to found a genus upon. I have 
therelbre sought for better limits, and, adopting Miquel’s two Agalmas 
as the type, added all that agreed gcnerically with them. Most of 
their congeners had been referred to Faratropia, even by Miqucl him¬ 
self, where, on account of their long style, they were quite misplaced. 
I)c Catidollo established that genus for plants with sessile siignm, and 
three out of the four species he referred to it have sessile stigmas, the 
fourth being a species of Foigsclas, and having long styles. Now 
FaratropWi restricted to the species with sessile stigmas, is identical 
with Heptapleurum of Gmrtncr j and as the latter was established as 
early as 1791, that name, quite as appropriate as Faratropia, claims 
the right of priority by thirty-nine years. Agalma and Eeptapleurum 
have certain features in common, but they differ in several essential 
points, viz.:— 

Agalma. Stylus 1, elongatus.—Arboi*es plerumque terrestres, flo- 
ribus viridiusculis. 

Ilepiapkurum. Stigmata ovario immersa, pimctiformia.—Arbus- 
culm epiphyte, lloribus viridiusculis v. smpo purpurcis v, sanguineis, 

^ Flores racemosL {Agalma^ Micp) 

1. A. rugosim^ Miq. in Bonplandia, 1856, p. 138; M. Nederl. 
lud, i. pars i. p, 752, t. ll.^-Aralia nigosa, Blum. Bijdr. p. 871. 
FoJ/gseias rugosa, Eeiuw. Herb. Iledera rugosa, De Cand. Brodr. iv. 
p. 265. Iledera sqtmrrosa, Jungh. in Tijdrsch. Nat. Geschied. vii. 
p. 301; Walp. Ecp. ii. p. 432. Eedera heptapliglla, Jungh. Itin.— 
Java, 5-8000 feet above the sea (Horsfield I in Herb. Mus. Brit.; 
Lobb! in Herb. Hook.; Junghuhn; Blume). 
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2. A , simillmum, Miq. in Bniiplandia, p. IJJH; Ntuf. 

Inti. 1. c.—Ifeikm miUUnm^ Dc ('and. I’rodr. iv. p. 3(55, JraHa 
sirnUUma, Blum. Bijdr. p. S7L Ilackm rtu/om^ liiuinv. Ilerh.—Java 
(licinwardi). 

3. A. racemostim, Seem. mss. in Herb. Mils. Ikit.— rfwmoM, 
Wight Icon. Plant. 1.1015. Ootaemnund (Wight) ; Gt'.^'lou (I'liwahes 1 
11 . 549, Ill Mus. Erit.; Walker! in Herb. Jlook.); Nilghcrrics (Oanhua"! 
Hohenaclvcr!) 

Mores umhellnti. 

4. A. octopliyllim. Seem. mss .—Amlla odopkylla, Lour. hd. Co¬ 
chinch. (ed. Willd.) p. 233; Do Cand. "Prodr. iv. p. 258. Paralrop'ia 

Cantomemk, Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, n. 180 ; VValp. Kep, ii. p, 433..- 

Cochinchina (Lourciro!) ; Kakcah Isle (Wright! u. 101); Cauioii (Lonl 
Macartney !); Macao (David Nelson!); Hongkong (StMunann ! n. 245 (i? 
Hancel (Jrquhartl Wilford! Iliads! Champion 1); B'oochoo (Swinhool). 

5. A. aromaticum, BQQm,—Faratrojrla aromaiica, Miq, in Bonplandia, 
1856, p. 139, PI, Ned. Ind. 1. c. p. 760, t. 12. AraVm aromatlca, 
Blum. Bijdr. p. 871, exclud. var. Iledera aroviatica, Be Cand. Pmdr. 
iv. p. 265.—Java (Blumel Jimghuluil in Herb. Hook)* 

6. A, Horsfieldii^ Seem .—Faratropia Ilorsfteldii, Miq. in Bon- 
plandia, 1856, p. 139, PL Ned. Ind. 1. c. p. 761.~~.Java (Horsfield I 
in Mus. Brit.). 

7. A. rostratum, SQom,---HcAera rostral,a,Wlg^^^^ t. 10I3-M<; 
Walp, Ann. i. p. 359; Sikkim (Hooker lil. et Thomson !); Nilghcrries 
(Gardner 1). 

8. A. mctilifolmm, Seem.— moulifolm, Wail. Cat. n. 4913. 
G. Bon, Gen. Syst. hi. p. 394; Walp. Hep. ii. p, 432; Nepal 
(Wallicli! n. 4913 ; Siraclicy et Wintorhottom ! n, 3). 

9. A. to7}tenhsuiji, Seem.— Fmian: tomentosum^ Wall, ex Be Cand. 
Frodr, iv. p. 254. Iledera iomenlosa^ Ham. iu Don FI. Nep. p. 187; 
De Cand. Prodr. iv. p. 264; Wall. Cat. n. 4922. Pamlnpm If'al’. 
UcMana, C. Koch, Wochcnschrift, 18B9, p. S6B.~-Nepal (Ilfuniltoii- 
Buchanan! Wallich, Cat. n. 4922); Sikkim (Hooker ill. ot Thomson!); 
Eootaii (Grifiith! ii, 2068). 

10. J. elatim, BaQra.—TIedera elata, Ham. in Don, Bl. Nepal, p. 
187; De Cand. Prodr. iv. p. 264.—Nepal (Uamilton-Bachaiian! in 
Mus. Blit,; Wallich! Cat. u. 4914; Strachey ot Wintcrbottoni! 
11. 5). 
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ri. J, h(cmms, Seem.— Varatrofm lucescens, Miq, in Bonplandia, 
1850, Bl, N(h!,. bul. !. c, p. 754. lledera lucescens, Dc Cand. Prodr. 
iv. |), 265, Aralia lacesceus, Blum. Bijdr. p. 273.—Java (Blume). 

I 2. J, planaiM, Seem. sp. nov, ; foliis digitatim 7-fbliolatis, foiiolis 
petiolulatis obovato-obloiigis acumiiiatis integerrimis, basi obtiisis v. 
altcmiati.H glabris subtus glaucis, floribiis umbellatis, umbellis racc- 
moso-paniculatis, jimioribus albido-tomentosis.—Ivhasia (Hooker fil. 
et Tliomson!). 

Foliola 6-"7-polL longa, l-ll* poll, lata; petioMi poll, longi; 
venm 10-12, 

13. A, GriffilMi, Seem. sp. nov.; foliis digitatim 7-foliolatis glabris, 
foiiolis ovato-oblongis v. oblongis ciispidatis, integcrriinis v. obscure 
denticulatis, basi subcordatis v. obtusis, supra viridibus lucidis, subtus 
subglaucis, iloribus iimbcllatis, ramulis peduuciilis pedicellis calyci- 
bus([uo ferrugineo-fiirruracoo-tomentosis.—Bootan (Glriffitli 1 n. 2064). 

Pctiolidi 1 poll, longi; foliola 4 poll, longa, 2-2-^* poll, lata; vemn 
7-9. 

14. J, redivivum,^ Seem. n. sp.; scaiidcns, epipliytum, foliis digita- 
tini 4-5-foliolatis, Miolis longissime (3-3-J- poll, long.) petiolulatis, 
ellipticis v. oblongo-ellipticis Ibnge acuminatis, remote dentatis, basi 
attenuatis, umbellis brevissime pcclunciilatis, racemosis, pedunciilis pe¬ 
dicellis calycibusquo tomentosis, Iloribus 7-8-mcris.—Bangennassing, 
Borneo (Motley!, n. 1130, in Herb. Hook.). 

When gathering his specimens, Motley stripped off and left on the 
ground some leaves, and on re¬ 
visiting the spot their petioles 
were found to have made roots, 
some of which are in Hooker’s 
HerbariuiiL Leaf-stalks 1-|* foot 
long; lealicts, including the 
peiiohiles, 1 foot long and from 
4-5 inches broad; racemes 1 
foot long. 

XiV. Denbropanax, Dene, 
ct Planch. Pedicelli inarticu- 
lati, lidorcs coalyculati, polyga- 
mo-monoici. Calyx tiibo oheo- 
nico, limbo 5-6-deutato. Petala 5-6, ovato-triaiigularia, 1-nervia, 
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{Xjstmtionc valvata. Siannna 5-0,, aniluTO <)l)l(>ngu:‘. Siylm I; 
stigma 54obatum. Ovariinn 54oc\ilmY., lomilis 1-ovulatm. Drupa. 
baccata, subglobosa, obtuse 5-angularis, b-pynuja. Albumen a:a|ua- 
bile.—Arbores iutsrmcs Asim et Aiimvioto tro])icEi et sul)ir()pic%au ibliis 
simplicibus iutegris coriaocis, umbcllis tcrminalibus, simplicil)us v, 
coinpositis, floribus pcdiccllatia, viridiuseulis v. albidis.— 
nas, Dcnc, et rianch. Eev. Hovtic. 1851, p. 107; Plaucb. llort, 
Donat, p. 8. Iledera^ sp. auct. 

* UmhcUis smpUcihus, 

1. D, pendulum^ Dene, et Planclu Eev. llort. 1851, p. 1 01 ,—IIedera 
fenduUi Swart%, El. Ind. Occ. p. 512 ; 8w. Icon. t. 0; I)c (Jand. Prodr. 
iv. p. 262; Griseb. Ei. West Ind. i. p. 306.—Mountains of Jamaica, 
Swartz 1, in Mus. Brit.; Wilson ! in Hci'b. Hook.). 

2. D. trilohum^ Seem.— Hedera triloba^ Gardn. in Hook. London 
Journ. iv. p. 105 ; Walp. Eep. v. p. 926.—Eorests of Organ Moun¬ 
tains, Brazil, 4000 feet elevation (Gardner!, n. 438, in Mus. Brit, ct 
Herb. Hook.). 

3. D. mdam. Dene, et Plancli. Eev. Hort. 1853, p. 101 .—IMera 
nuUns, Swartz, PL Ind. Occ. p. 514 f De Cand. Prodr. iv. p. 262 ; 
Griseb. PL West Ind. i. p. 306.—Mountains of Jamaica (Swartz 1, in 
Mus. Brit.; Alexander 1, in Herb. Hook.). 

Dr. Alexander Prior’s specimen is a very fine one; blade of tlm 
leaf inclies long, 2~2|- iiiclies broad, leaf-stalk 3-4 iuedu^s 

long. Plowers large for the geuns. A tree 40-50 feci liigb,” Alex¬ 
ander. 

4. i). Barienenne, Seem. n. sp. ; ramis ciuemns, foliis Imigts |n‘,tiola- 
tis ovato-oblongis v. obovato-oblongis, acuminatis, basi acuils, ve-nis 
costatis 4-5, 2 iuiimis angulo acuto orlis, urnbellis solilariis longu 
pedunculatis, circ. ‘BO-lloris, pccluncnlis inarticnlatis, pediccllis liU- 
fomibixs dmgBik.—lMerapendula, Seem. Bot. Herald, p. 132, non 
Swartz.—By rivulets, Cape Corrientes, Darien (Secmami I, in 1103, in 
Mus. Brit, et Herb. Hook.). 

Petioles 1-2 inclies long. Leaves coriaceous; blade 4-5 inclu;s 
long, 2-2|- inclies broad; peduncles 2-} inches long, erect; pcdiccda 
very slender, 1-|™2 inches long; calyx-tubes obconical; styles ulti¬ 
mately divided on the top and recurved. A comparison of my Darien 
plant with Swartz’s authentic specimen of lledera penddda at once 
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proved f,h{!ir specific (liiTerciicos. The extreme Jengtli of .tlie pedicels 
(lisi{fij>’uisl!(*s /A Dmiencme at first sij^htfrom all its allies. 

5. i). firole'iwhj Bcutli. FL Jloiigk. ji.lZ^.—IIedera prolea^, CliaiDp, 
in Kew Jouni. iv. p. 132 ; Hongkong (Champion I Wright!). 

G, 1). parvi/Iorum, Bcnih. FL llongk. p. 137.— Hedera parvyiora, 
(Jhainp, in Kew Joiirn, iv. p. 133.—Hongkong (Champion 1). 

7. D* Japonic urn., Seem.— lledera Japonica^ Jrmgh. Nov. Gen. et 
Bp. Plant, p. 25, n, 33 ; Walp. Hep. ii. p. 431.—Japan, not Java as 
siatcul l)y Walp. (Bliune 1 in Herb. Bcnth.). 

8. 1). ovalum, Seem.— Ihdera omta. Wall. Cat. n. 4911 ; G. 
Don, Gen. Sysfc. iii. p, 393 ; Walp. Ecp. ii. 431.—Madras (Wallich! 
n. 4911). 

Idiough the bulk of species belonging to Dendrop miax is American, 
ihci admission of Iledcra proica^ parolfiora^ ovaia^ and Japonlca ^— four 
Asiatic species,—is juBtificd by their agreeing in every respect with the 
ddinilion now adopted for the genus. 

Umhdlls compoaUls. 

9. D. Jmrrgeiiseni^ Seem. n. sp.; glabrum, folds ovato-ohlongis v. ob* 
lougis arniminatis integerrimis, basi attermatis, venis pinnatis horizonfca- 
llier dlvergentibiis, iimbcllis terminalibus corapositis, ramis (pedicellis 
primariia) medio ariicnlatis bracteatis, pedicellis (secundariis) basi 
bracteolis mirnitis ferrugincis instructis.—Sierra San Pedro Nolasco, 
M'cxico (Jiirgonscn I n. 729 in Herb. Hook.). 

Allied to D. arloreuffif but all the vems diverge horizontally from 
the midrib, even the lowermost. Leafstalk 2-3 inches long; largest 
hjofddadc 7 inches long, 4 inches broad, and having 11-12 veins on 
<iaeli siiic of the costa.—In D. arhorenm the two lowermost veins form 
an acute angle with the midrib, the same is the case in 2>. cuneatum. 

If). 71, Seem. mss. n.sp .5 glabrum,robustiim, folds longe 

pciiolatis ovatis acuminatis integerrimis crassc coriaceis, basi 3-5- 
muwiia, supra viridibns lucidis, subtus pallidioribus opacis, nmbellis 
im’minalibns compositis, pedicellis inarticulatis, floribus . . ., drupa 
luic.cata (nigra) B-angidata 5-pyrena, stylis 6 basi arete connatis apice 
divarieaiiB coronata.—Tovar, Yenezuela (Fendler 1 n* 539). 

Petiole 8 inches long; blade 4-5 inches long, 3-3| inches broad ; 
drupe f of an inch across. 

11, I). pcnc. ct Planch. Bev. Hortic, 1854, p. 107*— 

Hedera arhorea^ Swartz, FI. Ind. Occ. p. 618 ; De Cand. Prodr. iv, 
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2^02, Jmlla arijornu tiiniL Ain. Ac. v. .‘500; 1 hni.. ScjIhchU. 

t. 51. IMtra StOilnchl. Liumca, ix. p. i‘Mf ; Walp. Ilcp. ii. p. 

431. iJtwIrojHtmuv (dare, Dcnc,. ci 'llaiu’h. !. c. Madf^p/if/iliwi" 
lacqulni, Grk(l), FI. West liul. i. p. 300,—Janmii'a (Swartz! iMassou! 
'Wriglit! Mnefadyen. 1 Piirdie! March 1 WilHon 1 Alcxamler! Hart- 
wegl 11 . 154.'i') ; island of St, Viuci'iit (Ainlcrsnii!) ; Isiliums nf Pa* 
luuiia. (Swanauii!, u. 1171; lAmdlcrl n. 131; llayes!}; (Jciilral 
America (Sliukcspear 1) ; Ouhu (Wright! n. 212); Bogeia (O'rianal) ; 
'Mexico (Jiirgouseu! ii. 03, lloiteril V, 'Mueller! Lay and (Jollie!) 

12. 1). eimmUmt, Done, et Planch. .Rev. Hurt. 1K54, p. lO?,-*. 

lleclera aimeata, I)c Cand. Prodr. iv. p. 202. Jmlk amkllaia, 

in lit. Dendropanax SrdUmlanmn, Aliq. in Ann. Mils. Ijugd, Bat. L 
p. 27?—Brazil (Gardner! n. 4704; ClauHsen! Herb. Aius. Brit.; 
Scllow 1, n. 1270); llio Uaupe (Spruce! n. 2800), 

13. D. ramifionm, Seem.— Iledera rami/lora, l)e CautL Prodr. i?, p. 
262. Aralia ramiflora, ?ohl, in lit, Iledera resinosa, Bcniln nms, in 
Plant. Sprucean.—Rio Negro, N. Brazil (Spruce 1 nos. 2350, 2337, 
2349). 

14. D. tomentomm., Seem.; robustum, rainis crassls tomontosb 
mox glabratis, foliis obovato-oblongis aciitis nuicronaiis, basi cuneatls, 
supra glabris liicidis, siibtus dense ferruginco-tomontosis, Horibus ra* 
cemosis v. umbellis raccinosim pauiculatis, pcduuculis pciiolis cnlyeilm.s 
petalisque fcrrugiiicodomcntosis, pcdicellis brevissiiuis,—.Minas (uTaes 
(Gardner ! n. 4703 ; Clausscu! in Mas. Bril.), 

Petioles l-l inch long. Blade of leaf thick, eoriaeeuuH, from 3 5 
inches long, l"J-'2 inches broad. Veins 7'‘-8, on each side of the 
midrib. 

tSpreieit Indeficrlptriu 

15. 7). monianmn, Bcnc. ct Planch. Lc. 

16. i). lanceolatum, Dcnc. ct Planch. 1. c. 

17. D. obomtum, I)cne. et Planch. 1. c. 

18. D. ohlongtm, Dene, et Planch. I c. 

19. D. de7i8iflonm. Dene, et Planch, 1. c. 

20. B. lancifoUum, Dene, et Planch. 1. c. 

21. D. citrifolium, Dene, et Planch. L c. 

mm ^<^eoies eoocUim. 

B. Pamnii, Dcnc. ot Plancli. 1. c. (Araik imihellata, Tfcrb. Puv.) = 
Giliberik imlellata, Kuiz ot Pavon. 
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X-V. If FI) HR A, Linn. 

PcMlineili inar(;i(3ulatl 
I'loo'.s ccalycnluiij herma- 
plinxiitL Calyx tnl)o ob- 
Fonico, liinlx) 5-doiitato. 

Pivlaln 5j ovaio-triangnla- 
ria, LiierviUj libera,, icsti- 
vaiiouc valvata. Statniua 
5 ; authcra) oblongiB. O- 
varium 5-loeiilarc, loculis 
1-ovuIatis. Stylus 1, elon- 
gnius; stigma obscure 5~ 
lobatum. Drupa baccata, 
subglobosu, Imvis, S-py- 
vena. Albumen ruminaium. Embryo magiuis.—Erutices sarmentosi 
inermes Europm, Asiaj (R Afrlcm indigcnm, follis cxstipulatis simpli¬ 
fy! bus palimdim io1)atis v. intogris, umbcllis raceinosim v. paniculatim 
dispositis, lloribiis viridiusculis, drupis iiigris flavis v. albidis.— Eedera, 
.Linn. (Jem m 395 (ed. Sehreb.) ; l)c Cand. Prodr. iv. p. 261, excL 
Hp.; Kocli, Syuops. EL Germ. p. 321. 

Wlmibcr there is only one species or several mixed up with the plants 
whicli now go in gardens and herbaria under the name oflledera Helix ^ 
mul make up the genus Iledera^ as now circumscribed, and whether 
c)U(5 or two species arc indigenous to the British Islands are still open 
(|U(^Htions. No botanist has, as yet, been successful in finding good 
eharaeters for what have been considered as species; and though all 
of.fuir IMenwem have a limited geographical range, Hedera Helix is sup¬ 
posed to 1)0 an ex(U‘ption to this rule, and to be spread over three con- 
tijienis, Europe, i\8ia, and Africa, from the Canary Islands to Japan, 
mul that this circuiustauee alone sufficiently accounts for the numerous 
existing varieties. After carefully investigating the subject, and exa¬ 
mining every apecimen I could lay niy hands on, aided by coiitribu- 
tfions from botanical friends, I have arrived at a different conclusion. 

I (um clearly distinguish three distinct species, which, though having 
each many varieties, do not run into each other, and have each a dis¬ 
tinct geographical range. If these different species had to be named 
anew, I would propose to call them respectively the European, the 
.African,. and the Asiatic. 



ircdora Helix (partly after Wees von TUsenhech). 
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The Europcau Ivy is Uedera lldlx, ,’LimL It is not fomui out of 
Europe, and may at once be hnowu ])y its uppermost leaves Iming 
ovate or elliptical, its umbels arraiigvd iu simple ruccmtis, and its 
pedicels and calyx being* covered with wdiltc stidlato hair, the hair 
having from 6-8, but never more, rays. From 
time immemorial a variety with white and ytdlow 
variegated leaves has been cullivatcal in gardens; 
even IMiny mentions it; indeed it is one of the 
oldest, if not the oldest, variegated gardem plant of 
which wc have any record. The fruit of Iledem 
H. Helix. Hela in northern Europe is generally black; in 
Germany it occurs occasionally with white; and in European Turkey,' 
Greece, and Italy with yellow berries. The black-fruitett kind has 
always been considered as the true If. Helios, and the white as a variety 
of it, which indeed it is; but the yellow has been made, I think, uu« 
justly into a distinct species, and named II. jpoetarim by Bcrtoloni, 
and some time previously If. chr^socarpa by Walsh. It is the latter 
plant which played so important a part in ancient Greece and lioinc, 
its leaves supplying the materials for the wreaths with which poets 
were crowned, and at the festivals in honour of Dionysos all casks, 
vessels, amphoras, etc. were decorated; it was customary even to 
lie and sit upon ivy branches on those occasions.’'^ It is believed tradi¬ 
tionally that the yellow-fruited Ivy came from India with, ilui ivorship 
of Bacchus; and the fact that the Nepal Ivy dcscrihed l)y Wallich han 
yellow fruit is regarded as a proof of the correctness of this iraditiom 
;6ut a close examination of the European yellow-fruited |)Iaut shows 
that it is specifically identical with II. Hellas, mul spctulically diffenmi 
from the Nepal and all otiicr Asiatic spocimouB. If lla^ worship of 
Dionysos gradually crept from India to Greece and Rome, and a yellow- 
fruited Ivy was deemed essential to its proper performance, there was no 
need of carrying the Asiatic plant into Europe, as an indigenous varitsty 
(chrysoGarpa=poetamm) occurred at the very tliresliold ; wlnlat the 
Asiatic Ivy, as we shall presently see, is spread from thc 5 c(aitral higii- 
iands to the most western confines of Asia,—to ancient Coieliis. 

The African Ivy is Eedera Canarkmk, Wilkl It is found in tlie 
Canary Islands, Madeira, and the north of Africa, and may at once 

* Tor further particulars, sec C. Bottichcr, GkumkuUus dcr Helleueod ('free- 
worship of the Hellenes), Berlin, 1850, 8vo, p. 333, 
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Ik' kiiowti l\Y its ii|r|M‘rii!<).s(; ])oing covclatc, its imitcls aTran^-cd 
ill |aiiiir!«‘s, nirclY youup; plants in simple racemes, and its 

pniiccis ami milvx Isimig covered with white stellate hair, the hair 
Imvifig iVam 13-15 ra,ys. To this must probahly be 
referred what, hi railed in gavdeus Scotch or Irish Ivy. 
li. hi a iiriub (|uickcv'rgrowing plant than 11. Eelix^ 
am! on ihat ac*etnuit more, frcupieuily phxutcd in gar- 
fieiiH, but is mtu'li more snsccptiblc to cold, and in 
lb‘riiia,ny ofimi killed liy frost. At some time or Hair of/£ 
oilii’r iliis apc:cit*s is said to have been iiitroduccfl into rknsis. 
Iri’Iaiid, and lius licnec rc<5eiv(‘d i.be nuine of Ilellx llihe 7 *nicci in oiir 
ganimw; Iml. I huve not l)ecn able to learn anything authentic about 
iiiiH inlrodiu'iion, or wliether it has been introduced at all. At present, 
'Or. Moore, of filasuevin, informs me it is found, to all intents and 
purposcH, wild in various parts of Ireland, growing together with If. 
Jiviix, am! far away from eull.ivaiion,. Afaekay, no great authority in 
rriti^m! plantH it U ime, also meulious it us haviug been found iu IrclancL 
I have not been nbli? to examine any speeimeiis of wild Irish Ivy^ and 
our British, Floras do not ullVird any iufonnaiioti respeseting it. 

The Asiatic Ivy is Ilrnkm Cohhica, 0. Koch. It is not found out 
of Asia., and may Imj known by its uppermost leaves being elliptical or 
lanceolate, ita umbels arranged In .simple racemes, ami its pedicels ami 
f.alyx being covered with yidlowish 2-lobcd scales, the lobes being 
opposite emdi oiliur, and divided into 7*10 segmemts. Our 
lirni knowliuigo of ibis plant is derived from Kmmpfcr, who, 
two emiiuricH ago, found it in Japan, where it is called 
togi d'sia (L c. simidmm* bc.u idoli Ihtkrd)^ It was after- 
wards gaihmw.d by Wallleh and other collectors in tlie llima- 
biya Moiiniaiim, liy Fortune in Northern China, by Wright 
ill tim Looeboo Islands, and by 0. Koch in the trans- mclulka. 
IlauwiHlaii countriee. Wallioh was the first to describe the plant, 
though !m (lid not vemtura to separate it from IL Helix; in fact, the 
iniportiint eharaeter furnished by the scales escaped him. It was not 
until 1850 that 0. Koch, who had seen it wild, named it IMera Col- 
ckm, ami gave a correct diagnosis of it. It is owing to an authentic 
specimen kindly transmitted by him that I am able to identify this 
imw'speeiea with tlic Asiatic Ivy,—as I am indebted to the Eev, 
li. T. Lowe for a sight of the Madeira Ivy, IMera ColcUca is now 
'VOh, 11. [OCTOBER 1; 18G4.] X 
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an inmate of out gardens, it Imving been found on ilift Oaueasiaii 
coast of tlie Black Sea, by M.r. Itegner, fonmitly (kiraiot of i\w 
Botanic Gardens of Odessa. Thus It found its way into our gardoiis, 
occurring here and there under the (I believe unpublished) nanie. (^f 
Iledera llmgneriana. The only two popular accouuis of this plaai 
are given by Wallicli and C. Koch. In Nepal it is calk'd Sagoedo^ or 
Gooke (i. e, the climber), “ and is,” says Wallicli (iloxb, FL Ind. ii. p« 
615), one of the most common, as well as the most noble produefions 
of Nepal, where it grows to a majestic size, and extends over tnajs 
and rocks.” In Transcaucasia, on the contrary, it is more stunted than 
the European Ivy, having reached its western geographical limit; ‘*amh” 
says 0. Koch (‘Wochenschrift,’ 1869, p. 76), ^‘I have never seen ii 
ascend the tops of the numerous Beeches of that country, whilst the 
common Ivy climbed to the highest branches.” 

Though there are several important peculiarities to distingiuBh the 
three species, the most ready way to make sure of them is to look 
at the character furnished by the hairs and scales. Tiiey are largest in 
M, Helix^ where they may be seen distinctly with a common pocket 
lens; but in the two oilier species it requires a greater magnifying 
power to make their nature quite intelligible. 

Pilis pcdicelli et calycia stelliito-O-S-radiatis JIdh\ 

Pills pcdicelli ct calycis .stcnato-13-15-i'adiatIs . , . ft. Cauttrimm, 

Squaiiiis pedicclli ct calycis bilobis, lobis 7"10-nth’H . . ,//. CoIdiiM, 

1. IL Helix, Linn. Hp. 293; Koch, 8ynops. FI. (birni, p, 321 
Sowerby, Engl Bot. t, 1267; Be Gaud. Brodr. iv. p, 261, parl(\ 
— H, eonmimiis, 8. F. Gray, Natural Arnuig. of British Blaiiis (LS2I ), 
|). 4hl.—Europe,, 

Var. a. melanQcarjm, Bccm,, liaccis nigris. Fngl. But. 1. 1267. 
^Jledera Helix, var. xalgarlH, Dc Cund. ,Brodr. 1. (*,. ‘-Chmimm in 
Northern Europe, and varying with wliiUi and y<‘.llow hlobhml 
Or docs the white-leaved form lielong to Uus followiug vari(;ty anti ihi! 
yellow-leaved to y. cJmjBomrpa ? Has any one ever setui iiimu in fruit? 

Var. leuoocfirpa. Seem,, baccis albis..In ihrnumj, rare. 

Var. y, chrpsocarpa,T!cn, in Camel, FL Tosc. p. 30Q, non He (kuni 
—Baccis flavis. Hedera chrpmarpa, Walsh in Trans, Hort. Society of 
London, vi. 42 (1826). IL poetarum, BertoL Bneleciiones :rei jlerl), 
p. 78 (1827)., JLpoeiica, Gasp. Bauh. Pin, 306. IL nmipim, J. 
Bauh, Hist. Ic, IMera chrpmcarpo$t scu DmmjmeoH veiemm. 
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/;///7Vf p:ciius rhrpoearpon, llin. TIisfc. Kissos of the ancient Greeks. 
Mitoiiieafi Turk(iy, (^nuicc (llcldreicli!), and S. and Central Italy. 

S, ,//. (knimemk, Wilid. in JIcrL Mag. ii.p. 170. t. 5. f. 1; Sclmlt, 
HynL ?. p. 508.-^-il. JMb, var.(?) Oanariensis, De Cand. I c. M, 
//e/za', Lowi!, l<i. Mad. p. 370, non Linn. I£, corpMifosci>^ Chois, in 
l)t^ (jaiul Prodr. L c. p. 202 ? IL Ilibemica v. Scoiica hortnlanorum ? 
—Algiers, Madeira (Lowe!), and Canary Islands (Bourgeau 1), and (?) 
Ireland. 

3. JL Colchica, C. Koch, " Woclienschrift,’ 1859, p. 76. — H. Helix, 
var. CokMca, C. Koch in Lnma:ja . . Regcl, Gartenflora, 1862, tab. 
300. II, Helix, Don, 1?1. Nep.p. 187 ; Wallich in Eoxb. Fl.Ind. ii. p. 
515. IL Helix, var. (?) chTj/Bocarpa, Do Cand. Prodr. iv. p. 261, exclud. 
syn. Banh. ei Dalechamp. IL Helix, Thiinb. FI, Jap. p. 102 . “Fotogi 
0\sln, i,e, siinuiacri sen idoli Iledem. Hedem arborcs communes 
l)aceif(‘ran‘” Kamipf. AnKcn. Exot. Ease. v. p. 887. H, rliomhea, 
Biel), et Zu(xn in AbhaiuL Bayer. Akad. Math. Pli. CL vol. iv. p. 202, 
<h!Si‘ri|)t,—Japan (Thunbergl in Aliis. Brit.) ; Loochoo (Wright I 
IL 102); N. Ciiina (.Fortune! n. 60 ); Bootan (Griflitii! n. 2076, 
in Muh. Brit.); Nepal (Hamilton I inMus. Brit.; Wallich! Strachey 
ii Wiutevbottom!) ; Khasia (Hooker fd. et Thomson !); Sikkim 
(Hooker fib ct Thomson!); Transcaucasia (C. Koch!); Black Sea, 
shores of Caucasia (llocgner). 

Species oxclusie 

IL acerifolm, Be Cm<i,‘^Oreopanax. 

IL acukata, l:lm'a,^Bra8HaiopBiB aculeata, Seem. 

IL acumimk^ Wight acimimia, Seem, 

IL mmtiJoUa, Do Oand.==» 

IL (emillfolia, W^x\{e^^Jgalnm moulifolitm, Seem, 

,7/. ukrk, \^ehW\\L^I)endro 2 miax arhoreum, Dene, et Planch. 

IL angnUfiB, Do Cand.=^ Oreopanax. 

If. (ifkrrm, Bendropamx arhoretim, Bene, ct Planch, 
i/l argentes, Be QmiL^ Ompanax argenieum, Dene, et Planch, 

IL aromatka^ Do QmiL^Agalma ammticim. Seem. 

J:L Amtralima, F. MXHhx^Nothopamx ? 

IL mkemimfolm, De GmL^Oreopanax avicenniafolium, D. et PL 
IL capUaia, Oreopanax capiiatum, Bene, et Planch. 

IL miaipqfoUa, De Cmd.^Oreopamx catalp(^oUum, D. et PL 
IL dmropliplk, De Cmd,fs:^Oreopamx, 

X 3 
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11, crassinervia, Ho Omul.^Oreopanax !F 

IL (?) Oummemi% Do Ornd.^Orsopanm Cuniaueme, 1). ot PL 
IL cimeaia^ l)c QiWuh'^Denclropanax cuneatmi^ Dciic^. et Planch, 
II, discolor, Do Oreopanax discolor, Dmo^ ct Planch. 

II, disperma. Do Qoiid,^Macropanax oreopJdlum, Mjcj. 

II, IMimops, G. HQ\iz=:Oreopana,v lUc/ilnops, Dcnc. et Planch. 

II. elata^ Agalma elatmn, Sccnu. 

li. feiriigvnea. Do Qmd.^BciadopligUwm, 

IL foTuginea, Wall == Trevesia. 

Il.jlorihunda^ I)e Qmd.^Oroopamxflorilmndimi, Dcnc. ei Planch, 
II. jlorihmda, vD.-^Brmstilopslsfloribimda, Scorn. 

Il.fragmns, I). ldon^FeMf>apami\s LeschemidtU, Seetn. 

M. fragrans, ^^\)r.^I[(deropnnax fragrans. Seem. 

IL (}audioM?idu, A. ih%y^-CJm7*odendrQn. 

IL glama^ llixll.^Fentapams; paradiiotm, Scorn, 

II. ghmendata, Do QmA.f^Brassalopm spmosai Dcnc, ot Plant^h,. 
II. Ilainla, llmn.^^Brassaiopsis Ilainla, Seem. * 

II. hcptaphglla, Jungli.=.c^^a!^ma5 riigosum, Miq. 

IL Jieteropliglla, “SIlBll.e^rillegMpleunmi hekrophjlliim, Seem. 

II. hjpoglmica, Ilance—FeVi^ Gankmensu, Sceui. 

IL Jacklana, G. Dow^ArthropIiylkm. 

II. Japonica, I\m^x.^I)eudropa7iai)i> Japonicum, Scorn. 

II. JalropJupfoUa, Do Ornd.^Ompanax jakopkcJhlJM Do. d 10. 
//. laltfoUa, Wight (h; Arn.-~Cicn. nov. (P), 

//. LescIienaitUli, Wight (‘t hm. = A^entapanaiv iMchenmdlM^ Scoiru 
IL hmmitms, Dc? Qmd.^Agnlma Ittcmmis, Scjom. 

IL fmlWJlort^ .D{*. (Jaiul'^--- 

IL MMklmiay Do iki\n\,--^‘Ormpmi(m Mtdlmmt, Dento. ct PliiinP, 
//. mdum, Sw,ss/)c;/r//’c/w«,.p mtam. Done, ei Plmit»h. 

JI. olmmla, W\^^\\l’^llcpkplmirmu AAlrdimi, Cimrin. 

IL oUmiblm^ Do oldmlMum^ Doiw% ot PhitioJa 

IL omda^ Wdl.^Dmdropmmiif apalmMs Htjcrn. 

IL pulnmiuMi W all Trmmm. 

IL panmUica^ Iloii^i^Ikmtapmm^ pnrmUkmit^ Seem# 

ILpm^l/lora, Chimi).^IkndropanaM prmiflormk 1Wl 
ILpmiMla^ Sw.^-^IDmdropmti*^pmiulnm^ Iletw^'Cl'PItiicln 
ILCmul.^Oreoimnmp ci FI 
IL pldgphgtk^ k, 
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Slifl 


H\ iiW^ ■■--JirmHithimk Scviii. 

H, C*liiuii[i*'• ' pndtwm^ TIili. 

li, laiin. Ampdt>pHi.H iwdermrn^ I'hi C'^itiL 

//. mctHHmUy - '■Aijalma rmrmmnnh 

i/. ntmijlora^ !>i‘. VmnL^Ikmituimmu mrnifkmm^ 

if, rHkiiktlft^ l)c‘ (liwitLsss 

li» rmimki, Wh^hi^Apakm ronlralUM, Schjiil 

iL rugmn^ l)c‘ ijmul.'^Jffaltm mpmunh Miq, 

//* mmjifkmi *Oo (kiiuL’s^ knmmmpnin ILtwk^ Hti*irK 
//. Sidsihpki/limri^ Hpr. 

Ii\ Ihiir*, ci, ll.iiit^lt. 

//, nffUfmfierphi, 1)p. (hropftfw^^ nppkfmpprr.p^ lK‘iit% li lljiitrli, 

//* !)« (Jau(l.--////r/4#a mmUUmtm,^^ Miif. 

,//* fSjiiucHMm, iVvOTm, 

//, hnip:h,^^^ Jfpd/tHf mpmum, 

//, mdipimiitid, \ValL"“ HHhvtirdfd^rm, 

if. itTpfiijiihhVii^ VnhU:--Afqdrtpiri(rfim liji/rlti. 

ih kfdmdkmMt^ Urpt^ipimruM Ptmulmum^ .Sri’W, 

IL llmhss^ Agnlmn 

IL W'iglii ti torfeiiflii/lil, 8i:t:*iti. 

.IL IriWff, IhuiiussIkmdmpmM^ iriMmm'^ S<h!iik 

'I/* ikrlmmmk^lk fmimmme^ l>i*i:ii:%, rl lliiirit, 

II* I’te; ArnMmmnn^ Mii|* 

IL nmMA:^ Siji'tiii* 

I/* Mftifdki krnih^ 

IL tmikilkkii Ikpiufdmmm mHkUkinm-^ 

Jl\ IfdikidmiB^ ^ttEulL St:t:!fti, 

if. ihkjmmk^ l^ii ikmlM^umhpkgitHM, 

{■ih h 
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Ljkjx iLiPiiumiuiL I* rrs iM^iiiciiiiicrriciN 

km MATll|IA;Lr/.A.TION IN BfUNBf, M. 8 . mhim. 

Ilf (l«cisiiK Br.NNOTi^ M3.? 'Btri. rrr*. 

tiii! (Jmlk f cir fiion* r'orrri:l !y f 

prifMjf, 0. tC<H,?ti) h nm wummHfiillj itfiliiriil;iy,c«i iit Hi^w" 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE lUCK-FABKa TREE 


South Wales, I puhlinfuRl tJte tirist, figum of tlus tree in my * Wamlering-s 
in N* S. WaloB, Bingapowh ami China' (voL ii» p, 77} iti the yeiir 18:14, 
The engraving was inutlo from a large colonretl (Iriiwinghy a Chinc'He ar¬ 
tist, and procure«t for mo by the late Mr, Beale, of Macao, who inicjiTstrul 
liimsnlf in my itujuirics respoeting the tree that prodiuied the material 
known as ‘‘ilieo Paper/’ but at that time all my efforts to prcmiira 
fdaiits were in vain; s|)ecimens of the pith of the tree in its tmpre- 
pared state, and the sketch before mentioned, wert^ all 1 could o!)tidin 
The name given to this tree I ascertained wan Tong, there. On sal)*- 
ittitting tho drawing, on mj arrival m Englinul, to Mr. A. B. Tjainberi 
and Mr. David Don, they expressed an opinion that the rice-paper 
plant wouhl most probably prove to be a species of Jralm* In ISfd) 
Dr, Seomami, on visiting Southern China, obtained a translation of tho 
account which the Chineso thomsalvcs give of the plant In The'Materia 
Medica of Li-slri-ohin (lIook.'.Kew Jonrii. iv, p. ^5), from 'which wo 
learn that the plant is''ealM:Tnhg-toh-mnh or sometimes Tung-tsau 
(b e, the hollow plant). In 1852 living plants were procured liy the 
exertions of Sir John Bowring, and my Chinese drawing was then 
found to be an accurate representation of the tree. It has now been 
ascertained that the tree grows abnndantly on the island of Bormosa, 
and is extensively cultivated in various districts of that island; and 
it is stated by the Chinese to attain the Jieiglit of from twelve io 
fourteen feet; also that it is not propagated from seeds, but throws up 
shoots like the Bamboo from the root, and tliis account accords with 
the number of suckers we ot)aervo that are ihrowu up by the tree in 
N. 8. Wales, 

Tho first Bice-paper plant was scut to Bydney, N. 8. Wales, by 
Mr. J. Veiteli, juu. (of the Boyal .flxoiic Nursery at Chel«), to Mr. 
C, Moore, the Director of the .Botimu^al (krdens, and by whom, shortly 
after ,it8' arrival in November, IB57, (one of tln^ early Bumim?r monflM 
in' AimtKiliaJwas; planted out in the open grounds of the Bolftnical 
Garden. It 'paw^ very rapidly, and soon begun to throw up ii eotwidftr* 
able number of'suckers; indood, so many, that after giving awayffti- 
mcrous speoimans to tho botanist of the Auitrirm frigate 'Novara/ sad 
taking ten in a dried state myself to Engknc'l for tho Herbarium, 
the whole of the niunorous plants now growing^tn; the colony havci 
been produced from thi.s tree. Gn the gStl/of'April,' '1858, it had iii.. 
tallied the height of 3 fwt B inches^''atid A of foliage of 
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iiiitl wnn ^r> ntiwy i^inflers tlirit it «oriii iKniwuc 

rvt|Ifiii iliiit llif‘re W'lHilil hv, no ttiflUntliy hi propgatiiig so u 

|iliiiit. vfny ftiiiiHivoiy, as tfu', ro^ult lum provoch Ahoiii tlio sf*t*t)iul 
yEiir(IS5H) ii ilbplayi'n! soitio flno piiiiiolos of Howcjw^ iiiol «!iwl kooii 
fiftor. I<'roiii not htnng at thin tiino acqualrikfl wiili ilic* liiiliiis of 
tills iiiteri:istiiig lr€e» it \vm at first suppomai, Hint it perislicd. soon, 
iiftitr flciwiiriiig, leiwiiig ii niunoroiis progotij in siickfxs; lint tlio trt«« 
llial flowercKt afiorwards not ityiiig tirgntivod this ofniiioii, iiiid it hits 
siiua; nsotaiaiiHKl that it eoiraneaicofi to hlossonq tlia stijcaiil yoar 
of its gimvilq and flowtS’B rf'guhirly ovory year iifft*r«’ards. Aboiii the 
cm! of Miiy and in Jiiao, tho oarly \yiutrr inontliH in N. 8. Widiss^ ilw, 
llotaiiie iirtd cdhcr gardaris nt Sytlnoy nrit fttloriiod itiid indivcsMsI liy 
tlinsf Irons idinirdiiig tlio niioatiou of visitorn liy tlif‘ir Inxnriiiiil oaiiopy 
of foliago {'iH in thfondosod drawing from iiniiire hy Mr. 
'W, K. Hmiiaith Urn hnauliful Imad of large loavt'H lioiiig snriiimiiiitsl liy 
imnirrrniH waitd-likn |mnttdnH of bhisHoiriM^ of tiiiiiinroiis sirmll 

lltiwnrs, 11m ilowrrs am of n very paltoyidhnvi.Mli white oi>loiii\ litii 
wlimi viewed in oertiiiii dirocUons appear grcmiisli or grrtidsli-yfdhiw, 
|irolmlil| iirktiig from refloekcl light, rhlmr frow its oivit foliiigo or 
fimti llmi of tfie in its immedinta vioit.iity. ii«i»sf8 of 

floweri wliicili ttrm^mi llin liitnrtatii worn 'Wry 

wfieti tiiitiiiiied iti Bltifln Init, m a wlirilo, Hie of hloa** 

•ciiiW'iiiiriWr wttite iowfediig' isteni« had a teitillfiil idfnci 
iRiilcd by Hio palmakd fnliap, th# .latti^r »o 'Wi«le"!|' iprtacl, 

iiiid in one of I,bn imm i fnni higfq eapaldii of afcirdirig itti Rgroe* 
aid© iliatif! to .any one stmuliiig under ilm leafy enitopy i tlirre were leii 
to Iwelvt.! fine pattiedea of likisaoms on eanh Ire.© wliffi in ‘lilootiw 
111 © llieiwpaper tree may now ho oonBiifered itiititrali?a:S'i iii ‘'M. S. 
W.tilta» growing atniiidiiiilty and In the grmtoBi hiiitriaiiee liriee its iim 
Irodiietldtt iti IJIi? to «'0 inueli no m in the garden In hnvrs bn* 
fsii'im altiiOBi t:rotiliie8«,iine, fonu auc4ors Hpringlng itii iii iwiny *.!irei% 
liciin mid ite eiwriitaus fotingi? covering in a Bhoii iiitie iuid 'tiii|iiet,itig 
the |i,ro|rf*ss nf cillter valimhte plimii. It km mitrvlfofl ilio 'di.iiiatfh 
tilthrnigh espfmitcl to Itm furniwa'^likn hlaBt« of the ltdl wiilflii- 
drying wt:‘st.efly wiiitk, atid ilm cold utokt Boiitheilily giiloi iiitf III# 
iliarp l*rosij4 of wiiif4‘r. It tmm ' witliiiiit' tt iiitglo 
lliedtiitg dry worithisr in IM%, when the hmt ifii» «o eicmvive mi In 
iiroifii/llwf foliiiii© of the .Ilarnfxm a nil other impteiit iitid tnliilly 
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(lo.stroy BUiny of tlu? plants ofmorilirni ihoir firnt iui4 liriipfii** 

tfrcKsii leaves lariu'ing an ng'rtH*aUlo atnttnmi at iliai time to tlie pftrelmii 
iiiicl clroopitig follaga &f the. irons about ibnua Tim flcnvrrH of llm inv 
no ctonbi couiuiu iioney^ m whan iu lilosso'iri tim trcjoH are a semrau of 
attrac^tioii lo bees, which may bo olmervc^d a,t that time luuuiuing 
about the trees iu great numbers, hovering over arut sucking the blos¬ 
soms, The pitli of this tree, when iiK-umfaelureal by the- (Jliinesc inio 
slumis of various dimensions, m used extensively for drawings of birds,, 
butttirflleSj and other objects of natural history, for wlueli purpose it h 
W(dl adapted from its peculiar texture j the only ol>jttctioti k the*, hntth 
imtu'W of, the itiaterial re(p.ii;ring most dolieate hamlling and the ta%c.» 
of the drawings re(|uiretc> bo bound with ri!)b(m to protect them from 
injury, otherwise the material is very dtirahl.e. It 'is also used in tho 
manufacture of artificial llowers, and it may be very serviceable in New 
South Wales as a light nuitcrial for,making ,ihe solar'or,pithTiais^ tais**' 
ported very largely fromvGalcuttaj. and now: wmai.' so much during the' 
snmm,er'rnonihs''in,the'colony, Thm'article obtained the name of 
rice paper from its having been supposed tliat it was manufactured 
from rice, although an iiispeetiou by the microscope very easily de¬ 
cided that it was the delicate medullary portion of a DicoiylcdoiKms 
stem. This Aralimm is very ornamental for gardens and shrub¬ 
beries, more especially as in this colony it produces its fine pmd- 
chxs of dowers at a season of tin* yiuir when liIosHOining |)laniH lunl 
trees arc comparatively rare, and thorid’on^ glve^ a efu’erful a|)piuininec? 
to the gardens and |)lmitaiions. On the Jlrd of July, one of fho 

trees was cut down for me by my friend Mr, Ch Moore, for the? ptirposo 
of ascertaining I'ln^ cjuantiiy of pith containeil in the Mtcin wh,lidi wmdd 
Iks of any econmiiical ubis. '!riic iota'l hciglit o,f the tn^o wm B 
'and ilic lengili of sbsm to ilie bifurcation of the 'bnniclie.i4 wtm 4 feel 
;inclu)B,' ind the age esf the tree about four ycare* ,l*'rc,nn lluj Iiiib« tti 
abohtS^l inches qf the bifurcation the harc'l wood, of a white colour was 
formed, and the line' 'pith airtmbln of uws continncfl in bl inci'ns«, am,I 
'incasiired when tkteelmd^frmn the annwiuii w'oody porlion 1| iiiiib 
in diameter; and wlmncomprcd with Home of the same waleriiil frrsiri 
Chirm, was (Hmsidensl equal to; it both in qmillly mid si»n 'In t'lm 
young bifurcated branches the pith was wo'Il formci,! iiiitl tii,ew'wrr*i,l ',1, 
inch in clknmler, from $l to S.yea'rswill probatily be iilamt the 
time for cutting down the trees for iho p'^urposo' of collecihig the pilti. 
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I1ii* lijirk of ilio llif*R‘*|>ii|R‘r t.roe In RIrI iliR w<»4, Iiard, licivvy, 

^ii«l Rji|iiiriM'illy cltintlilo; UotweRU thf-Jmrk iwr'I ilio wtmd l-titTO is 
twHwh'd II wtib-HtaRtH*, it itimiig smell tt^wiiii^iiig 

llfitiloc'k. It has ivmarketl lliiti after ilie, Hiickorg iriUTiiicifwl 
froii'i ilie parent' tree ami plauiect, iimy do tioi inmly hcmr 
By ilm nil! of Jiiiio or oiirly fiart of Jtdy iho iowor^i liiiil periglied unci 
iiiiitiy fiJiorlivo friiils wore formatl; Hced.s ooiilil only lie {lisiitigiiisticcl 
hy II powerful letis* Tito iioworiag siintt %nm coYorecl with a white 
dowmy stihstjiiirej wliicli aftervvarti?j^ wlmnilio flowers perislmclj bfsitiiie 
of a siiiiilitr tirowii colour to tim dowu seeti oit tiie fooistiilks of l;!m 
fnives iukI ilie ymiitg foliage just dovciopiug itHolf frciiri ilm bud* Tito 
»itc*k(3rH appc^nr during nil mmum of the year, Inii iiioni imjAisely iifler 
llowerifig. From ihe C'hiriesu aceouuis, the phiiits iiitairi tlielf full 
growt.h ill tlu^ lout It tiioiiih, when tlu‘y are cut down, ilie leaves rn 
iiiovt'dj fiiifl tin* HieiriH are left to sumk for mmm tltiys in rtinuiiig wafer 
to loo'«mi tlif' brirk amt wood and, faeilitaie I la* rtanoval of ilie pilli. 
Oil ex'i'iiiiittfug tit Kydiny a plant of the growth of rme ytiar, wiiieh was 
eiii down for llie purpose, no pith was found of suflleieitt or frnih 
ites.H to bo of any eeoiioniie value ; this plimi was feel iii litughi iiiicl 
aeireiiiiifereiiiTi of foliage of ithout had. Ilie fi,»ilriwiiig m the 
weriptiim ttiid iiieiisiirfifieut of four of thu largest irttc* in l!if< Bolfiiiiml 
Cliiriluiti Inleii in April* 1861. The llrit tree hud lliti iiiiilii iileiit 11 RtI 
liigfg wtiteli ftiiui ftivklfil Into two !imuohe% from uiteh of wliidi iil tlit^ 
ltowurliig'*«il«& $t% *piki»'df,, flows wartVjirtidiii^i'il I Itic total IiiiighI' 
of the trwi wiii ICI foul, will; S tif fWiiige of Hi feei 

Any perttoii eoiild simul omd iittitef'ttmTtdiiigi? «»f iMi tflieltemi 
from the iitii liy' tJiii overltaufltigteive^. Ttib ttei/wim fmir j&m cild, 
luitl lloweretl every year* The* eireuinfereime of iltii eotilre of the Iritiik 
wrw S irmlies, Tlii^ trunk of the mttotul ten wiw 6 fort liigli atiil a 
i!iretiiitft*i“iutr,e of S| imtlie-s, ii thou divided iti'io briiiiditM j the 
tiifji! lifHgltl Ilf I'liU Iren 8 fttoB with a driuiitifereiiee of foliiige of 
iil Ill the ttilfcl te?«3 ihtt trunk wm 4|' feet higlg wltieli llteti 

divided into two bmmdmrtj the eireuinfimmeu of the Iriiitk 
ti) iiieltiist ami ttm tote! tmfght SJ fiatt, wiili a 
Ibliiigu of it l:’ho fourth Iren mm cjf, vc^: iriDpliir Iftiwilt* 
Itiii sleiti etmir of folingu wan 4 tet S iiiclitit diigli* wiifi a 
eiiTiiitffi'ireiuat f*f 9 iitelieH, liud thou dividcul ttilo two 
ri'idi rif W'lsieii burr durtug t4ie llowtuuug frcitii. I to II ijiifcu'fe 
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of flowers; in nil ihn Im's i.lio ilowcritij.^ Epiktis \\v\r •ri'ininill)* (mm 
S t;o 4 loct ill Hum iroo wiw 7 f4n*t. ntol tlio rxtriii 

of the folinjj;’C 1H l\vi. Thu tisunl hii^th of ilio iiuTnlioi’* ihr. 

l(ni|i: fooi-stnlk, was >1 foot 10 iiiohan to 5 fool; tlu^ f<mt«sf,alk «>!* 
leaves dasps the trunk In a similar tnamun* to the froiulH of the 
and on droppiu^^ oif wlien decayed^ leuv(*. a mark on tlui trunk. O’he, 
soil in whieh this llicopapcr trees were jdanted was a Handy Ioann 
M'osfc of the tr<,H;s arc railuw siraigiit and liamisoinc in growth, Init 
others arc irregular and crooked. The tr(‘c flowtn-s antmally, iiiid after 
each time of flowering, hnana two new brandies. As this tree Iricrc^asi^a 
in si7,e and age® after five years it loses all its valne for the pit.h as an 
object of commercial value, and can only then bo regarfled as an orna* 
nnmtal tree for the gardim or shrubbery, I examirual a young tn*;e 
wdiich was cut down on the 4tli of May, IB6B, it was two years old, 
and the trunk, free of foliage, was S feet 8 inches high, with a eiremn*- 
ference of 4| inches; the catent of foliage measured 18 feet. I found 
the pith developed through the whole length of the stem, and no wood 
had been yet formed at any part, but the pith was not of tluit (inn con¬ 
sistence as in the first tree which was cut down when four years old; tins 
diameter of the pith when removed wms 1 inch. On June lOih, 1804, 
I again measured the trees before mentioned, the first had aifaiiu‘d the 
height of 13 feet, with an extent of foliage of 20 Anit; the (nink near 
the base measured 15 indies in circuinferencu', aiul ai Ihceenire 1 foul. 
The second tree was 12 fe(4 high, witli an exfent of foliage of 22 fed; 
circumfcreaice of the trunk near tlu^ base 13 imdi(‘H, in ilie eeuirc 10 
inches. The tbinl tree was 10 fed. in height, with an (^xfeui of fVdiage 
of 20 fed, the circumference of tin* trunk at tlie. hasi* wan Ml iiiehcK, 
and the centre 10 indieic Tlu‘. fourth tree nuamured in Ihe former iu> 
count had been cut down. 

In the 'Phann. Jourm vol vi. (IHOlt), p. 51% tlnu'e is the foliowlng 
intmnsting noticii of tlu! plant in ({iieHtion fnnn ilu^ ja.*n of Mr, lioberf, 
Swinlioe, ll.IbM. Consul at Ifonuosa 

plant has iw yet only lanni proeured from the northern end. of 
■whore it grovw wiiil in p;mxi alnimlanee on the liilb, It k of very (|niek growth, 
and the trunk and IirnmdieH, whkh arc^ hjpjied for we, are not unlike tinwe of 
an oicl Elder in Hi»ptmrHUi*e. The cellular li^Hue or pith att-ahw ifc« fwll «i^e the 
first year. The tnuiks and hranehes are mt»HtIy proeuwd from the ahmlgiiieM 
of the innerynouiitw ns, in harU^r for ('liinoicie pr<,Klnee. They are mri*Iy Hiotiglif 
throughout their loiigth, and are usually cut- into pivviM of idiant nhu^ index* 
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wifh «. Htnyght ntu'k itmerNui ni <nu‘ Mud mul on i!ii‘ 

»fiMiinl, tlio |»illi in fnjwil out with a jtnnp at iln' olhnr otul Thf^ pit'b in llioii 
iiif.ortod intii i«iiriy^hi IidIIuw hainlKioH, wlunw it hwoIIh iitn'l rlriiM Kl'raiglit, If 
t4>i» mIk'iH form tim roquinnl brjnidtl'i of pupor, Hovmiil Ivilm aro inHrrfiH't into 
Ilf Iwltow and, by rmla innorfod at- Imtls opmi imda of llio Inoiiboo^ 

proMHod togfllmr until dry. Ity tbl< I'troorna llm ahorf. lnt.M iiro' foro«‘d lo mllmro 
tof^ollwr mill fomi oim lou^ siirati^lit punw of tim W(|uirrtl Tlmw |m|wr 

of iilmrwtf any ran Im promiwnl. Tim knifo imcal in pariiig' tlw pitli, info 
fwprr k in iiimpo not unlike a butoliiVs i?hop|ior, Ife k wrll .*«linr|}iniiHl on ii 
«t,ontj, awl whrn not utmd, kopt. with llm rdgo in a woodmi groovr hold finii 
to ii hy two tdringfi round tho wood and iho knifo. I'loforo uHing ii, fim odgn 
rocmiriw ii frotih tourh up on a anmll tilork of wood> iiaunlly a pirco of ilm tiin» 
Imr <tf pammu^ ahapi^d hki.> n. hirgo hour. Tim filook on win(‘h tim 

pith iH rut. roumwia of a Hmootli hrirk or hurnt-oby tihy witli a unmnv pirrr of 
hriw!i on » rim ofpaprr pii.>iti*d rd. rarh rdgfs on whioh thr knifr m laid, mid k 
ronraMpumlly ii lilfir riikod ahovr tho haro tilr itimlf Tim blork m laid Ihd on 
» liih\i\ and thr driod pith rolkd on it with tho IlngrrH of tin' I»d1 Imnd, and 
thru tim lutifo Imd on Iho hrnM«i rima with ifa odgo townrda llo' pitln Il't. hundln 
boing lirld by tin* right hiuid, Am Iho knifr- in ndvniua'd hu’iuardw by tin* rigid, 
hnml, tlm pith .in rollnd in tim wimo dinn-tion, Injt morn filowly, by tlm lingm'h 
of tlm Irft. Tlm paring tlma gooa on omdinutuiHly,, until tlm innrr pdb, abonf. 
i» ipwrtrr of iin iirnh in ilmmolmy in Irfb ro^mdding aomowlwt tlu' wrfrliraJ 
roliirmi of a wry amid! nlmrlo mnl Inmuking info aiinilar r»nirrivr--f»idr{! jointfi, 
11d?t ia mtf'd by tlm CTiim.ait aa an apnrirnt nmdiriim, Tlm piiring produroa 
a ?*«nioolh rontinmnw Krroit alamt four fwi bm||, lh«^ firrt Mii iiirhi'ii of wdiirli 
fin* grooriHl and rni. olf m mwlr^M. Tlm nmi i^how« a llfi« widfr 

uliiti'k Thr itimrfa, m iliry arr mit. nrn I'darwl onr npntt inwfimr a.fnl pf«*«i*od 
for mmiM and. timn mi iiitn mpiarriJ of tlm .r«;|iiifrfl aixin 11 h«i Hitiall 
nuidr. Iit'n;? t%m 'l.■nnmlty dittbwnt wlnnw, anti mattiifaetiiml hdo 
iirtdlrMi.l ilowrw bir thr tM.lonitnwt. of tiir htdr of tho nidit«t ladiiw s and wry 
mtrriirnt imitation.^ of flowor^t tlmy muki*. 11m nioi»i twnally oflhrod 

for wihy piirin and ntidymh «.ro alan.*t t!ir«» ittrln^a and a Hqmn\ ami 

»rr w»h.i in piwkrtH of rum hnm.lml rarh* at rathor h\w thiwi ttim prnny |.|n' 
fifirkrb ft hnndlo of flvii |.amkrtft for fonrprnrr, 11m la.rgor..ni^4'd pap*rm Ih 
mndr (rt ordrfi and iw imnrdiy I'^portod to tkintmi* whmwo llm grotowpit' 
tmt ririsly fintnd rlrtopiipor paintings haw kmif iittmrb'i! tlm tmrii»hty of 
Kuropon,n«, Hmim of tia triotl our hant'k at paring* but mado tmmi alHuiiw 
nitmnpi*'*, prodtming only rhi|m* though thr o|irratiim looknl tii ilm 

Imisflrt of tlm apprimtirt*, Tlm trrm of apprrtiti*m#liip |o iho Irm.lr ii ilirit# 
ynifry flnring whitdt thno tlm murj no |tay# tmt i.»»ly taiiwl ami 

from Imh imwi.rr» mnl hiW' to giro Ida a«*rvira« $m grimw'd iMwIdi?!! l.o 

libi rmptoyfu*. Wbtm thr thrw yram itw rornplrtodj thr ttpprrritkm fe m|idr«M.t 
to «,ork oflu’f four rnontlm, in |dm.T of paying prrmiiiim Ibf tliofi mrhm n 

f*f rapiilnlily* and ran tnllmr i«‘t upon hii own nwitiiil or d«iiMwd 
fpf Idri%,** 



ADDITFONS TO THE LISTS OP irAlfTBIIIllE PLANTS. 

During an excursion nuulo iu tfuuc last we fcumd Air. 'Wisit's list uf 
plants for the ’New Forest (L e, for that part of Huinpshire lying' 
between the river Avon and Southampton '\¥atc‘.r, east and wtisi, and 
ilio county of Wilts and the Solent, north and south) rail and gciic*rally 
t,riistwortliy. It contains about (180 species and variciitss. The ciiie-f 
additional species noticed iu June last were 

Oarda-mhio sylvntioa, Lmh —Perhaps the C» Mrmkt of Wisi/s lint. 

Bosodii lutoa, A.-^Lytnington. 

Viola paluslris, A.—Small bog near Lyndliurst. 

*VioIa eanina, A., Bab, 

^Polygala vulgaris, A., and var. chan'OBNa, fy^uuL'^Both on the lieatJih. 

Malva sylvcHiris, A.—Probably an aecithaital onuHsion by Air. Wiwi. 

‘^Orobita tuborofsus, .A,, var. ionuifoUus, Broekeuliur»t. 

Bosa tomontOBJu Bloods, ■ Lymington, 

Myriophyllum alternlflorum, DC—Streams in tho forest, abumlant. 

Sodnm acre, A,—On tho wails of Beaulieu Abbey. 

Sison Amomum, A.—BcaiiHon, in hedges# 

Pastinaca sativa, A#—Broohenhnrst. 

Beontodon Taraxacum, A,, var. 5. L. palustro, Sm,—Bog near lli*(a*kenhur«t.. 
Veronica polita, Fries.—A garden weed at BroekonhurHl:. 

Lithospormnm oiEomale,,D,—Several largo plants iu Oakley plauiahiHu 
Oallitriche platyoarpa, Kiitz.^ vai% 0. Htagnalis, ASbop.-—(junmuni. 

Salix alba, A. 

Potamogoton polygonifolius, Goinmon. 

Buppia mariiuna, Lynung(H>n salttums. 

Jimous O’crardi, By’^’^^higton Hulterns, 

Lussula multitlora, chiolly tho form b. eongesta, tim. Very eosnmou , 
Eloocharis palustris, M .,///'. 

E. nmltieaulia, aV/w.—O ne pbwe lu'nr Broekonhurst. 

Oarox Btricta, Coofl.—Bogs at Wooiitm# 

0. nmricata, A.—On the hoathn# 

0. bevigata, aS'/w,—B oggy copse near lAyinlburst. 

*0, liliformis, A.—’Bog m^ar liohnwlcy Ibidway Htathm. 

0, ampullaooa, WbotU)n E)og«* 

*0. Tosicaria, Hew Park onelosure. 

^GBycoria |:)licata, Frm^ var. 0. O. pedicollata, 2b#e##.--l'yining|.nfi. 

Eest'uoa ov-ina, var# y, E. duriuaenla, A.—-Dantp plaees. 

Lycopodium imindafaim, I.—Many places on the damp himtlii. 

Baunncaltts iloiibundus, IJab^f and XL peltatus, JVIw, nr© theeciiiii»i»i inittitlie 
spooios in tho Ibrest stroamM, 

B. eoonosus, is said certainly to occur in the hui llw only |»Iiint 
we saw lito it wm a largo fomt of E, iwderaceim, A. 
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If irffwiiilur!, w»ini in Mr. Wiilwni'n »ifjifiun al 

llrnrkc'»liaf«t |Iuh ^iprrir'H vnry fo itn ji**.*, 

Iilisriji frtii‘u*nwi, .Mr. Wnin'n jitHirnn-nf, thnl, Ihifis niviim rvrrvttlit'i't' in 

ihv *’ bum f*rror, Wf« nnw it mnvlirn* Im! in wrIWiinnvn tornlify 

Ivy nrur tS(nin\V'-mv.(iii Imj. 

Art III niiwl' ilir Hnnlh nf l»!ni,sfluinl ihr Vnlrrmn Jhr tuiv.^l. 

brttrp with titn tItwriFiton, of 'V. mntlnnnfnliaj tluin wifli }\ 

triw Clrrlii.^s Iriiifnlia, iti fnnini af. Wisoittni, ami not O. iiuairinttaj Z.^ 
Ji }f n,Hnr.rt for if 

fif|uii^i‘t mil |'»n!m*l rr, var. /I pnly.'Unnhion, -Wt* Him <rfi 

ilio milwiiy Imnic mmr Htutitni. 

Tim followiri|{ Hpw'irH, not nnunmnilfd by Mr. \M-v, wrro H»‘rn in lint 
Nnw Ibm'Ht, dttdrini Ia4 yt^ar (l3i>3)— 

'Hmnnumhw c'irrinnftii% Sihih, Ibirh iM (.Hn’irtli'lmri'lK 
If iTutfin-'i^ ' Hmrf Av^n* 
nilui, /*. 

*.Siii;inn /'V.' ^Vall ui Mmlrnurt,!. 

Arvtr rHirtt*i'M|ilftl<iniiN^ 

Krndium ririnitrnmn H'm. 

lirw’da Intm, f..Mmlnfortl, 

ilniifitnw ;Vm«rt'lk| fv" la n tnrfy bun In tlm iN'*nd‘'«i<!»* «m lln* r’nchtdifirid, ni 
llm rritmw'**,’ i.m llm fnrr'n from ('’hriiiti^liiindn lyv tlm fyuillimna IlfMid. 
Fludjirl'#- /#.■- -l'"1'U*i^t.*4nindn 

MV4i«i iiiiillfifif .fMi,- 'Allmit nniir LyndhnPHt, 

♦Trifimitii intiiiiiif /l|A»**Mndrlnni <A:m«nnn mt fim Ifiifti|i«liiri* 

til il«;t alinvn Ikla ilm filanis rinirfend witli iiii iislnriik ii'rn addiiiniii’i! 
n|mrii''f-t io tlio.w nnniimritlnd by llronifinlcl in tik ” Oiitidf'^KimT in 
ilit^ old of till! * Pliyioto^kt,* at, prnmnti tlm only |inldtHlmt| !'‘'lorii 
of ll«iii|w!iirin Tim follinving apirnk'^, ftnnnt iiniir IkniriiintnniUi bwi 
iirit iiIho addiyoim in ilm nounly flora as ilmrn — 

'Fmrnirtii innmll&i - "Simmd ilm only onnwjlHbi ffumiiopy in 

I Ito di*»triot. 

Viola on ihn noni^fc mnd-hilli. 

Arnniiria fiornyllifoliiii A* 

Idoii fmiiiiM, Kift/,, vi4r, |l. If (btllii, P/r'WrA,--Vrry rniiiitwin 
H|irrgiili4 jirvianii-s, /f, ^i*r. jB. H, vntgarii*, In llwi eifilin 

#imi of ill!' oftUnnry fnfm. 

Tfifniltiiii misiurt, Mk, 

Aniowfisi fh&iu.--'4n a. |mbnrnfkdd with FiYm/n ftfniin 

tiMIf. 
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rofa,nu>(3'{'t.f}ni ix^rfoliiiiu^s /-« ■ H'iv<*r Hiotm 

EiiMX'Ittirir*, HpwF (l‘!. ■■ fn |4 o«h‘s lll♦^tflt, 

lUH,! «t' flosrnnjb** tlniu?. (1 iLiuul ihm phtnf nWMn Hlolrr* I'Im); in iHfPb 
WH) I'li.vin!. N. s. vt>l. v‘u p. JiiH',) 

'‘.rniitnim finuluin, fi(\ .t')fi thn miKt* Oaimtiunu 

niiuifa, Hravk.—ki JL,iHouiHbti Chhut ainl nbi*wliniv, "-W. 4\ 

II', Tritiinih 


ON YLAKYs inioimnmi noiiBLK flowers. 

Bince, jnthiislv'mg my Uni of plant.s known to pmtluco doulili^ flowors^ 
I luivn found in my hr(itljor*.s garden at llancjver a llelioia'opn wiiL tivi! 
additional pc’ials. I have also becni favoun^d with several additions 
by botanical friends and correspondents, Beveral of t!n,«e were idreiwly 
enuoieratcd by me under another name, but thc' following are real 
additions:— 

Car^oph^Ue<0, 

Lychnis vespertina, Sibifh Europa (A,, M*Fiiilay!). 

Malvaceai. 

Malva inoschata, Lim» Europa (A. M*Finlay !)* 

Yapilionacem. 

Lotus major, Scop, Europa (A. M*Einiay 1). 

Eosacecc, 

Potentilla anserhia, Linn, Europ. Amor. <‘t Afr. s(!pfu (A. M‘Einlay lb 
Geum rivalc, Linn, Europa, Am. ae])t. (A. APFinlay ! ). 

PnniiiIac(ifC, 

LysimaciiiaNumnndana, X/Ww.. Muroim, Am. sept, (A. M'Finlay !). 
(hrwalinPamc, 

Iporaam purpurea, Lam* Am. amsir. (W. 0. Smith f), 

IkragiiKut. 

Ilelioiropimn Peraviatmm, Linn. 'Periiviri. 

Iridm, 

Crocus aureus, SmUL Europa (W. Hmitli!), 

Orckidm, 

Ophrys aranifera, Smii/i* Europa (Dr. Masters!). 

Orchis pyramidalis, IJnn, Europa (Dr. 1)« Moore!). 
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’IIh* iiiiiiilii‘r fil* known io prodiit^o iloulik^ llinv^trw now 

awoniilH If* ' 242 nnd 4H ICiHioijfruM, III P{'»l)'|if‘talrf\ 

li‘J Moiioprtnhrn ni'icl 2 A|K‘(ain% diMfribnind ovnr 53 Naiiirn! Onlrrsi.*--. 

a, 


CXIIlRKBrO'NUENOli 


Orekk pi/ramlifaHH Jhre plvm, 

(ilitmwrin^ *Srpi, 2, IHfi-k 

In tlin Sfraininl of Tkitniiy' for Insl »Tunn ynii fjih-o n. Ikl of {'tlnnfH winch nrn 
liinmii to |irtHlt{i’'n doiibln ilowern, iuchidin'^t nnnsng fdlicrH, fM’/iw l/nnn on 
the fhnit loithyrily (4' Dr, wlio |>rt4mhly lui^i ^furliccj tiu'* naf'iio* of 

the rlmniwH which fake plane in the jhvHh 4»f llowern hneonting wliai tisually 
IcrniinI d<iuhh\ timrc funenUfinally than any «*thrr Briliwli iHifnrtiMf l»i» done, 
<hi fi plniil ho rctinirkahin in tluM rns}»cn{ m an fh'diitl, i,)n. MnnliWH hiw» no 
tlouhtj |»uh!t!<hf*il ;'>ttnic oli;i.cpvnl iuin* \vhi<*h have <’Hna|ir4 iny nniii’i'% If Windd 
liitvi' added infcrchl to the prc'^cid nonunmd<‘idiia^ had I hnnn ahtn to »*gniparn 
hiM rniiiarlu'* (if any Itrivo been nmtic) with niy <nvn» 

1’liri‘o yciifw ^Ir. h’VntIcntnk d* hVml, who in nltanlimi to llm OnoloKi^ml 
Biir^tiy <jf Ircliintli as Aftninlanf. Ocolngbf nndnn Profnf^!<or 4 iiliOfi, and \% Iwi iilao 
a |»fO'niwitig yotuig iKitiirdwt, »nnf. t<,^ inn ^|innimwp and rnHiin rjf 
firiiwJ?c#rn jifewij iikni,n*c?m! by him niiti thn kto Hr* O’llriw^ of i^rnw- 
dig ttti Ihe tinwwtfjiifi d/dirk near Ballyvaughan* Cutinly «)f Cllaw, wliinli firnwm* 
Hr, Futit ttoihtiifl two y&iu agci in a pnfK^r he ttmtl linfow the Eoyiil 
1 rwh liaildiiiy on tlio rarer ptimia c?f llmi wtttity\ 

Ihrrlng i-lit't proimit': itwoiiti ona nf the w^t« by tliwl ptiBofiiiti fewernt! 
ftf. Cdiitt'ifwitp mid eniiliitid tm t4> «h«orve the naittw ol wimn €:if i\w iiialfofina"* 
tiotw whinli take pliicn in the park of the Hower, Tii« inofniwci of nf^pnlM and, 
Ifdan’ttl |Kyffd;f fi|f|»*‘ar« to ho iho i»f eollaieml tdioriak tn titn ortliunry wnya 
Tlin Iftlwllinn la riilhot think and Homewhat ilnahy, mtinh tlif jdo?! iit llio npoi, 
ttnti onnfojbnidly lii iho nmrgin, l,i ia partly fuand with flio pnliilidd piso 
ilMo wliinli ilin |i<dlnn mftawH are aiill ndheringwitli wldnh ii« firm 

ttrnH4nigfn 'llmir pminher iiw nimverted into potaMikn f^td,'nd:fiiinns ttml llllnd. 
tip with «tt,iiin, TImrtuifiutko tw*o morn aindhtr hodioH partly formnd* wldnh 
are HCHfaba and plittaal iwnnn* the apof of the pialil tf‘«f| ilttw ^howiii|f inniptorti 
dnvnlopniniii of tlttpfiniidioii in thran organa uhio, 

It, ifH fnrflim" worthy of notino that a number of thfwe iiw,il:ih:i llowew were 
foiiml iicttf tfin .an.tiicf ph%m% hut not tdanwheroi in liw cliit.rioh^^ though the 
plty#i««t conditions of tha imighbourhomt nro in rcwpcKd 
1), MemuK, 



G-iwseno-Boot (PmKhv Moyw,),-—Th« ClinMiMi'*: iin« imii kiiowu 

from tuno unmoiuot’ial an a drug, otnpioyed !\y the*. (jliiarMr m a p.uiaran fnr 
ivvery kind of disoaHC. llio plant gmvvH in tlie niountaiiiM HnmanHli«tg f'hr* 
Ussuri, and spreads from thoro to other inountain-ehaiim of noH!H*rn i 'hiiia mid 
Mancluiria, ddn) root, btnng much oolleetefi rincl high in prSi'e, im af jmvuMit 
very rare (everywhere, and has not hoeu fotmd hy M. iMatik iihe e¥|‘lorrr of lie’ 
Ussuri distrki.). Iti, a uortiuerly dimdioti the plant hits hi‘en met uifh as fftr 
as latitude N., and it is heskhes mdiivated hy the (‘hinesi' on tin* Up|«'r 
Ussuri, at Situchu, LiMd, and Daubifdia. illtintration givtai (platio ItTh) 
Itasbeon made from the nK)st<(omj)h^fnsp(‘eiin(ni existing in Knropenu herhnnai 
sent a long time ago by Kirilovv, OolUuttnr for the Inipiaa’al Gardetw at Ml* 
retersbnrg, from Ohimsso Mancluiria. Tln^ ClihuiMts employ the wot rw wtfll its 
tlio stem and h^aveH, |>reparing from it by boiling a tliitskened jnitje, whkdi itt 
used for woiuids, pains of the Btomneh, etc. Tlio extraordinary lieidirtg powta* 
of tliis drug as a vulnerary are cotillrmed by M* Miwiek. One of the Oonsimka 
of his party cut off a finger with an axe j an ointment made of Ginseng lanng 
applied, the wound henlod in a very short time. A careful eompa^rhimi of tlut 
North American Ginseng with that of China shows that the fonmn* diirer.H tiyiln 
stem having from, two to four vorticillate leaves, the hvdlets of whicli are brotwhn* 
towards the base than those of the Asiatic Ginseng. Other diirennuaw of {|h‘ 
North American plant consist in usually deeper and less regular dmdaimn of 
the leaflets, in the podunclo being about as long ns the pidioliw or extending 
afterwards to about half the hmgth of the h'ath^is, and in the slyhw bding fret* 
almost to the very base. The Asiatic Ginseng, tied in fHmdh‘H nmt pr«'pnred, 
is sold at a higli price by the Ohiuose. It in not yet- in our gnrdmiH. None of 
the seeds sent home have genniuai(Ml, and there is difllrmlty in <fldaiuing either 
seeds or living plants, as the Chinewe, for fi'iir of spoiling their trade, refiuie to 
supply them. The cultivation of the root wmdd prohiddy mieeetHl in t lmimiiiy 
and even about Ht.. Petersburg (l»h Itegel, Gnrttmflora, IHflU, p. IIM, 

Bt'gel lielievcM this (■<> bo im^rely a vaimfly of (he North Anmrtean /Voeoc 

which be names and of winch he furntHhei^ (he following d(;*gno>dft; 

'*““lhidic{3 fusirormi j foliiscaulSnis (piaicrniH dlgitrdo^pnrthH, foliolii'S b ellipftoo*. 
oblongis, in ptdiiohim atteuuatb, lummitmllH, duphealooleuliitts, glabihi, 
in nem> nuHlio veiHHjpn^ setis rarw adspinvds ct in nugults «b,mlinm 
setis HoIitariiH ciliaiis j ptHhmculo i.wtkflos phot duplo nnpmimte, umlieila 
plici, nudtinuhaias baeew clidymis, 2-spemiis, stylo ajnee fanium yjot*# mmi- 
natls. 





NFAV PUBLICATIONS. 

Criikm Dmimifwmrum' Ihmmnmi Kriikk Ommgi §ur 
(hf ikifmkf, ({f I>r*Ph. 1\ A* (I ll^ulierg. Coiwnliitgcii t 
\\\ Prbi\ liOiuion: W'illiiuusr! ntul Norgnte, 

TIk! !al)cn‘ioii» and aceiinife tvorks of 0. F. Afilllet, Hcmie of them 
imbliKlted mom Hum a eontury ago, wtu'c the fimi c^xtciisive iiiul im,-* 
|)ortaufe reHults of ilie iipplieation of the mic‘.ros?copc^ to ilie sltidy of 
liiimite miiiiial and vegetrddo forms; and ho iiiuc‘li rari'ful olisijrvaiioii 
and iiecnmiie dcHcripticiii do they contain, tlmt they must he eon- 
sultei! by evfjry workitig naturalist, and will no driuht yei Htipply, m 
t!ii»y have, many times already stipplted, a rich cpinrry for doaei imtii- 
rali.Hts. fbserved and fignre<i at leant eiglit Hperies of Dfinish 
Lynghye, in hin ‘ Tettlamen llydrophyi{»logim Thriiiem ^ 
(ISIS), di'sedlied twe.nty-eight H[H*eh‘H, Ilonummuit (|S37) and 
Oersted (!,84'4) iwu’eased tim numlun*; fuit tto cietailed or eoiii|ileie 
aeeoiini of the Ihiiiish species Inui been published until this vcilinna of 
M, llidijerg appeared. 

It wits a fortuiitttci drciimstancc for wlgohigi^ts iliai the fiwl I'm- 
portiwrl IcKSil bflorii Dktoiitftccarum ’ wiis written liy Smillii illiisirnteil 
by Wisit* attci piilliihed by^ Smith mid Beck* Each did Ids work ti it 
ltd'ikffir'been done Wonu Tim publklitirs proditeed a ImwI that 
,W 0 tiid gnitre ii ctrawhig^room table, tlm dratighliniim, wirprisiul ©v«y 
01111 with the lieauty find accuracy of his ilittstriitioiti, iincl ilia doscrip- 
tioitt of the imthor will Im mmkla for fotnw workers, Tim irifliwmce 
of nil llii« i« cfUciit in the work before u«,‘'-" 4 n thiierijitiOM, illiiitra* 
ikms, find tyimgriipliy, it equali, if it docs licit siirpiws, tlic * 
I'Hiitcnitneeied lliii that the Bimbh liingitiigci (iirifortimid^ely little 
known in Britfiin) i« iisad throughout, it looks 8 $ if it wmre. ri Hiippic* 
iintni to tim earlier work, and, indeed, British algolcigi»i» will find that 
they rmmi ntic! it m iiueln 

Wliile the eimiiges intfodueed by M. Hoilmrg are fair Mid Jiiit as 
regards some apeelcsa, in wspeet to others we think he hits ovirlooled 
importMit. dilferimces of specific vtducu Tints, in the genus Mpii'kmk, 
while wo lire milkfmcl that the pcmiHaritiM gifi® m cduiracleri for 
M. Jrgn% II and H knffmmk exist in mitiiw arid tire re- 

ccigtikiilile, yet we dotihi if they are of sufllcieni importiiiice to iiitild 
mu IL [ocm>iiEi 1| 1804.] y 
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the three fornm more than mnrk<‘(l varielit-H cjf mw specios^; hni we 
cannot mulcrt^toiid bow M’. Heiberg Iuih mub*{i A’ iniirkomi 
It gihba, —species tliat difler so strikin*>iv h\ every pariieiilar, i/i- 
mmildiim nmltdaiiim. is rightly ri'.ferrod i,o //. pv-dirndn am! we pre¬ 
fer uniting* the three Cfmhellm {Imceolninm^ Qkidiu and mimhifurmd 
with our author, to retaining them ns distitmt species, ns llalnMilioi>t 
does ill his recently published ‘Flora Europma Aiganimd 
Flmmlaria must, it seems, liy common consent, be allowed to slip 
from among the genera of Biatomacef/*^ uoiwithstauding Hmitlfs at¬ 
tempt, by a careful amended definition, to estaidisli it on a satis¬ 
factory basis. It is indeed difficult in the smaller siieoies to d<‘terminc 
whether the valves are striate or eostate, and eonacupienily difllcult or 
impossible to refer them certainly to Newiauh or Finnukim ; but we. 
confess that we give up the genus reluctantly, as we have found it vmy 
useful in the practical work of determining species, and wo still hope 
that more perfect instruments, and better application of light, may en¬ 
able Its to consider Smith’s characters as of specific value, Wlnle, 
therefore, we cannot object to M. Heiberg, in the present state of our 
knowledge, referring all the Finnularw to Navlciila^ wm moat decidedly 
protest against his uniting in the same genus plants so diverse in their 
form and structure as the free and naked Nameuia proper, Hie 
stipitate Boryplioray and the frond-invested gemvra Herkefeya, Svkto-^ 
nema, and CoUetonema. It is true that if all our chnrad.erisfiV.s ef !)itu 
tomacm arc to bo derived from the ai{i{>eouH friisf.uleH, and If the 
peculiarities of the perfeefc plant are to be ignored, these, genera eaiunifc 
be (UstinguislHulbut surely we have in natural hlntory got beyoml the 
period of artificial <dassificatlons based on a single organ, Hinith !»in 
erred less in tlivhling the whole class into two f.rilu'H ehanimmiwcf Ijy 
the possession of nakcal or envtdoped frustnlcH, than M. IIinlHn*g in 
uniting in the same genus plants belonging lo both of tJte;ie wr!l.« 
marked tribes. It wrndd !>c^ alisurd to urge in favimr of smdi a rliiinl- 
fleation that we cimnot tell whether fosnil spinhis wmv slipif4il.iu 
closed in a frond, or free, We cannot set aside tim remiirknlile ciliii- 
racters and important information derived from the living pliinis, iiiid 
make a retrograde step, the only Imnriit of which wmitil t« to hide oiir 
ignorance. On the same grouml we oliject to 'BinymmMif, with its 
jSlamcntous frond, being imitecl to the atipiteie Cymidk^ mill ihmmj** 
cladia to NUmckk, 
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Ah ri iigainht ililH mliiction in in 

we liiive an imT<‘a?^o in Jikiodmfi, Botli Mfimh'n aiiil (hilin^im 
am rc^fitiiied as good geinn’iu M. nunmnhbfrH^ reniarkulili^ for iI.h oir- 
foilnr kc5oI mmni oaeh valve, is plaets! in the gmiw niici ?i 

new genus, I'^uraiuu is establislual for 0, h ^|a''eit‘s ciudly so jin* 

rated from its neighbanrs by its smooth iriediait furrow and large 
ceil ides» 

But the most interesting novelty in the voinnm in I he dcsiTifiiion 
of the new fonns united in the family We doubt wlie- 

ilier ihciu is sidTicieut foumlutiou for ^‘parating the genera, of tlits 
fninily from the Bkididphim, Tli(> frnstules are united into a elutin 
by iiie elongaltul projeefions at the anghs, wliieh are liowever always 
furniHluid with spines, and in this they ditlcr from Lite Hydulphlm. 
The elmraetm’s of three out of the four gmmra are fonmhel on the 
number of luiides in the sith' view of (lie friwtnh% am! the fomih Inis a 
cnmeide front view. Hu* sjieeies tif this hunily must ahruind in onr 
seas as they do in those of Denmark. Brlgliiwi’ll's 7V/er/*o/////// o//- 
iumwt from ihe 't1nuiu‘s mntl, is most prohaldy Ib'ibergbs Trmtit^rm 
tMtnuikh 

Wo had noted mmm other jwints in 'M. l!eibr'rg’'s vidualde work» 
but mir iiotims nlreatfy oeenpies too mneh spmn*. ' Wit must rejc*oiiinieiid 
III® vohimu to our readers, fttitiifiixl that they will find it «ii imjxuliiui 
cjoiitribiitfott to our ktiowledg® of this mintdo mid iiilerciiirif ehiw ctf 

fht qf BmUkem Tmim, Being Desnnpticms and l*liiir*s of flm 

Ferns of ilm Madras Fresidmmy, By Clapiidri It. II. Beddrune, 

Olliclal Oormsrvtitor Forests. Miubmi C)iint7,, 'llrofherM* 

cknu 'VanVoorit* 4to. Barts I. -X. 

Tltm_work la highly emiitable to the nullior, wlm fills rim ofllee of 
Sub-^Asaistiirit (kmservafcor of Forests at Ootaeamnnd, at»'l who mmw 
to devote his leisure time to the study of fndian Ferten It u ipiied 
in |mrf«, eaeli, eontainiiig Dl pages'of leiter}>r«*ss and D^ jilfiten, in wtiieli 
tlie forma arii repn».sentml in very eharaderisfie outlines* 'Magnified 
seetioiis of flu^ frueiifmation are aha given, T!ie wluile hm lietm got 
\tp itnd printed in lucthu 

70 gmtera will be enumerated, 1^*1 plates are now piililislinl in 
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ilio tfti pary ShhiuhI; ahout a mmv jmi*y will fomplrtf* tlif wt>rk- 
There is iin key of the Orclers, Irihes, iiial ireiterfi of tlie 

Fonts, aiwi we Imvo ibe fullotvin^ speehvH (le‘«edlie<l m new; 
mmm N‘eii(/iimrHni\ Pimn (Harm, (hmpirrm Arnmniinpemk, 
pimmm kwijm, Limirtrt and L. mimimikh Tlit^ ttork, 

when completocl, will lio ii vahuihU; one» 


BOTANICAli NEWS, 

Blr Bobert Sfhomburgk, Brftis^h Oonaiil Qtmeml far Shm, hii« in 

Bniglantl with eoiwidambk oolbctions of the naioml proiluaiioiw of thsit 
country. 

On tho 7th of September, clod at ITwsum, nmr Ilildotheim, tim Re?. A. 
Schecde, Inown by aetend iystemailo papim pnbliihed in Ee 

Imfm a ooftiiderable herbarium, oonabting ehiefly of Oerman and IMfetio 

The next meeting of the British Assooiation will be held at Birmingliam, and 
that of til© Qernxan Baturalisis and Bhysioiana at Hanover, 

The first volume of Dr, ITookoFs * Manual Flora of Now Zoalaml,’ and tlw 
third of Mr, Syme’s ‘ English Botany,’ have just boon publishod. 

Mr. 1\ Caruol, of Florence, hit ends to proceed to (‘oylon in January next, 
^ for the purpose of exploring it botanteally, and anotlier linhnn, Mr lluviuni 
'"’flvouraldy known as a cryptogamist, has detemuned npt>ii tiHiting Borneo to 
iiwestigate its flora. 

Some time ago we nmntioncal that, at the iuatjgatum o( Dr, Ford, MuelliWi 
of Melbourne, Mr. 1’rnvem, jum, of (Inasirhureh, New S^eahnnh about to 
cxplom bolanimdiy tlie Cbatlmin Ij^binds in the Hontli Bamfle, Mr IVaver^i 
hai Mocntly returned fnan thw exphu’alton, and a?*, brnble'i »w* 

l#%baly a few of the fllntita gatlnwd ihew liy Dr. Ihell'mlmeb are knincn from 
tll&t group, Dr. Muelter law set about wtirkntg up lim noliiH'liourt info an 
di|J«|id#ul publicttmil. The Cltathmn Island speeieN luv fdnnwi nil re|ui 
in Noff but it will be impoHant m a geogmpliiral pmitf of vmw Ui 

m&vi thoii! k thii Watod f#f islanrl;^* 
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Hy 1). Kt?U.HiK, Fh,I)., F.L.Hm r.T(‘, KfC, 

(Futb XXIIL) 

Tlifw'se who luivt! |ij«it atteutioii tof aqiinth* phifif?4 kiKov tliai of 
llieiu proi^eiit ilifli‘rinit aj)paamnr:<'H at certahi aaiwoiiB c?f tlio yc^nr from 
that t.lic?y lii'ivc* at oiliers, whihi. f.hn varicmH do|iih of wniti* in which they 
happen to grow^ In al«o j?ukn:ilaltMi to alter their gioieral ap|wariiin*e 
cjoiiKitliirahiy, It niUHt howawaa* be t'otifes^ed tiiui lhe» Hpe.cics of 
i\i/«ww/cAi« adiniiicd i!i ila^. 'British Momn, ilawgli .Mubjcc'i tti Riniihir 
alt.intiiious ficaair^liiig it* eireuniHkuiecH, havc^ for the most pari, c‘hii- 
ructciM sulihaciiily well marked and conMimi to di«l.iiigni»}i 
Ireland ih idoaiily ca’rtiiic.d will* tao, namely^ I\ LacsI.j 

i«id ih /foiyf/h/d/.v, tiay^ not hithertt* (iisi’ovcred in Kiighmd or Hcol* 
Itiiidj whilst i'K iii/r#.'?, \Vobei% just disrinanHsl, iiiulu’.s ii ihinh ionl 
foriiis iiiiuilier irnportaiii Ihdi in tin* gr.ograpldiid disiribiitiiuitif jdiiiii« 
wliidi grow cm the remtimmi of Kuropt*, haviiig tlulr otdy kriowti 
Brtlisli lomlltioa In tlio aouilmvcfilcrti ecmutica of IrdniicL 

mim$ liiwt lung been known to iidiiibit fiiirlK trf FiTiiiec., 
(leriiiia:i;i|i tiicl BcfiiriuliitafiiH im umy be mmt by reference to .lifticlitjii- 
bieldi taiiiei FI Clertiiitiiim^ ml v!i« U M ? Rotd» %im}n FL imtimt* 
%ilm% etl I, p. i7S; drenkr nnd CkHlroid# FL Fninee, vtiL iti p* Sl-F 
mid IVirs^w Noy. FL Btieciete-, |k H. 

Iriaii plant iigrccH doydy with lietelieidiiiidi's fignrc^«ii4«td 
chiieri|jt40in tw wtill ii^ with the dtamripibn?^ given in the <nttcr Floriis 
jiiisl i|'itotrtd,, wtlli wliieh it him been nitrefnlly tmnipiircd by niy^tilf iiiai 
liiit.iiiii«il friewk who hnvn iwisi^ted nuj ti> ii?4r.ertidii the S|'secm*is« 

Tim followiiig riiT. the, priHeipn! abnmeters of llm lri«b plant t.Hletici 

mumL ideiider, mueli briinelHaL Id^mm idl itiimtln'inioii^^^ IriiiiHpnrtmt, 
f'rowtied on the Bimii; lirin* fddidng» and reeurvmi; list* lower liiiwimliitc, 
sciniamplt‘:xit!iml, pointed nt botheunb, aboui l| iitdtai ioiig by | ifidi 
in W'idiln half foldcth to appear clmnndlcds anti fitiely iiitciiilttlit*d 
lit ilia margins. Lpiier leaver nbo submerged, brofttkr aiid lilnuter iii 
tiiij ptditis, iiarrowifil at ilnr base into a Hliori petiokn Biijiides per* 
ftideni, irtmiihriiiiotis, alnmt onediurd tlm Imigtli of ilie IriiL 
nholt liiiii ntiinip iibtnit ilir. lengilMd' the upper leavi;:^ ‘ibghity iltiekimeii 
YBU If* B % 



:i2tJ wi‘.i*wiTs^r!tn vtfu. wuhlln.hk. 

ii|n?ar(lMt wiili thr ilrtwrrH in n l‘ruii on oni' '-iniT'o. 

weim {He 4 irt*<‘iv Hiuiill mu\ .H»auirirnilnr in t'oriti, Wiili n jt'rniijMli 
rib4ik(^ kiHtl, nut iiminiiumt when hut. «!i.sliiit1h' vi^Mhlo vi,Inii 

liiilf (Iritul: lilt:* fruit nva(i% with n hligtil iiruniiiiiiin- cm tifi: 

bu(‘k. 

IK «/Ye/i.v ;i|)|H:;tr.‘^ in hnitl a j)la«v Irntwr^'n IK S«*!iroln, 

and ilWiilllniL It. inn}'* lnnv<*verj h»Mliil.ingiii!*!ir«| fruiii 
the former by its hrowlor knver h‘av<‘.s, sinniamjilrxieniil «t thf^ 
ehanncdhMl ami re(lexi‘d, an iil^o hy itn i^hmirT |iediiiu’!i\ dniMi- anti 
shorter inilorcwceiuan Besides in our |duni in,* Ihnitiii^^ i'drimrum 
leaves have heen scseiij elilier in July or Be|d,e.snlHn\ i\ /ine/foii /«4 limt 
larger leaves, iinich hromler at tiie bast', amt hotiitocl at iln: pniiil^ ilin 
upper not lengilun'iiiig int,o a |>riii)h‘. at the. base, 

Uur |daui was diaeovtuvtl hi i;ou$hhn*iible r|iittiiiiiy growing in « 
largo lake, a ftliort clistaiioo from the sea, at Qmiln Cjregory, lu^ar Brim- 
(lou Mountain, county of Kerry, in the beginning of lust July it was 
scarcely in flower, and in the third week in Bcpteinhnr more s|icciiiit!tts 
were obtained from the same locality, witii ilto fruit still imiiiattiri!, 
though falling off. It grow thinly Hcattcrod through tlic liik% tiiiviiig 
several stems, varying from 12 to IG inches long, rising from the crcjep- 
ing root. 

ExI’TjANATioiv of PiiATR XXIH'., rc'prcHtaitiiig Wflirr, 

from BpwmiKsis colkciejl at Oantlo Ur<'gory.'--l%. 1, an ontira flovvor; x*, tin* ova- 
rios, very youug mapq/u’d^ 


§■> 
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[IJricler this title will be. I'Hiblinhed, by varioiH liofiniiMtjf of Ihtiditml,, 
Clerinany, and Bwikerlmul, a ne.rieH of papers cm ilie Vegt''laiJoii of 
Western TlX')ph«l Afrku^^^ foiindcal upon fla^ valiiahle erdlf'elirim^^ wiiirh 
that inclefatigtddo explorer Dr. F. Welwit^ch mmk tn Aiigcdm 
guela, and islands adjacent, when, aided by libera! grmitj frmii'ilie Bor« 
tiigucso Government, !m travcdled through, theme ermniriit«. fr^Wj or 
rather say no naumt joiirntyH have yielded a finer lmrve.8iof ntuf gimerii 
atid species than Urn exploratioits which Dr. Widwitwli, wiiti so iiairfi 
credit to himself and the (Joverument which » liberally sii'lipoiied 
him, conducted in these rich 'Portuguese posscs^iotis. They afford fi 
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iviiijirliilsli* iiisi^-|it isila !he v«*i;viatj<m of fropirul Afrh*a, aisi! 

fniiii II j»'*rs^iii;il tiw|M.¥ik>n of tlu'W luufcn'inlH, \vf. <m{i htil i‘iHlur^r flii* 
wlik'li Pro(V:w.<u* of Vieuiui, AL A!|ili, <!« Cnii- 
of lii’iKtvrt, moi \h\ flookor, of K*‘vv\ Iinvi’ oi^iirogm'il of Dr* IWl- 
wilsciiAfi Ifilwiur.H iiiiri tbiir 

I. ia5in!C>IIBIACE,/K NOV.;K A CD. mi WKDWITHCni W AFEICA 

/:i«:Qf;iNOCTiALi occi'oicntaij, ijarr.F; aitctork ml 
MUKLDKE {MtJELD. ARO.). 

1. iirmMlii iSchoR* • folijM ovaiia v. oh]oii|^^o- 

ovii'fw hnsve aciiioiis Imsi Hiihoortlaii'^ niriiua-iH sttbion valih* proiuiui'n- 
ter laiiieulaio-veiKKMiSj eiBiis aecuiidariiH MtrtK|U<‘lalere li-AS infiiuiH 
ihuwe npproxhuaUH* nitrmlis {lorigoriK ralrro|'}liyll!aif*% floribu.H cieoHo 
RloHjerniiH glnbriiiiH, peinlis nutM*. ohovat<)«H|mt}uilniLH JCIoIAh* Arlior 
iiiioor. In Angola (Welw. li, Angol. n. SubHinuliH /A 

nmrf/\ MiilL Arg. in l'1t«re liulish. isOC \h 'islD 

2-. />'rie7e/w ohtn'uioAauet'ulaii^ bani aentis nunnhrn^ 

niiceo-cforinnofi ereimlaiin anblns valdf proinirienier n'Drnlat«>-veiHwi;ij 
roHii« sceiiiidiiriis-uiirotiiin !aii*re mx, IR 14, floritnin in axilliM foHoriitn 
gbmwiiiiJi, eiilyeii inlio pnbnruia laci'niiti g’lalnoH nitiiinlii^i, petaliw iitiwc* 
rliomboo-olicifatis basi cnnctitis^ »n|K*rno angulrmb. ,Fruiex. In Ben- 
guek (Walw» li Aitgol* ii* l|fjl).'--‘“,Florc‘s fiin,ti. ot fnirttw ignoti. 

IL Mtmidm i§Hfmm; folib brovo peiiolatm obloitgato-oviitis lirevo 
intHpidato-acnimiiuills vtreniibtia non protrtiiionior mlictiliilo-wncwis, 
ea«t{« «c‘i!iinc1arli8 uiror|un latem 8-12, niifiiilis linoiiri-liiin^eobiDsi 
florilnw fa^eiinilfik)'*glfnnnratii«« fann. BO^silibim^ pe-ittliH iriiuuo exigiiis 
fiinin eiiin^nia o!)Iongo«.obovatia jiubtfilogriH pnrviyo ntwolo 
perig^'tio elofigi'iio int-un aufmorkrecg baeniN obloiigo*el!i|n^okleiH, 

— It, irkimckik^ ritnniliH peiiolifi stipuli.s ni ealjeilnw brovitn* 
villoaoAoiiienliwb, foliin glnbfD* Arlnir 25“|)edaliM rl nlilor, In Bei> 
giitAi (Welw, It. Aiigoi. in 47i)o—Altmivarieiaa,/! pmindmh^mmwYm 
emu floribuH ei, foliife glabriM, n fl. Mmin (tn 1215) In nmnle (Jiwiierooii 
leciii ei'4>* 

k ikiinkim ufnMmidk; foliin knoeokio-elliptiinw ?„ e!lij)iir5o*olKi- 
vniovi'AliiiierH'ilatia ufnte mnmiinatm mibinitigriH iwmbriuiftoeb iin'initm* 
n‘tie.uliit.o-vt»iitaiirt obseuriH, eoainlis traonvemH fexnoMia ik^lnlibii^, eosti^ 
aeetiiickriiH iiiroqin* Intern oinn ir)*“20 tenililnm, llonbua clinme fiweicni- 
lulls liuitiercnii:4, cnlyeis utrin^ue. miicns bunirins iiiiingnliiri-liiiireiiiiiiis 

t f 
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longc m*-uti‘a<niiuiua(iH, firlali’- hn'-a niur/^la fia::H'::::n:fii 

iis r«i5!ii. ovnfo.laiuvolafis, fuaw, rluHwnt‘« vJaln'c*, t-fv .i.naaIJra-, 
!iiHa*a riisilbrmi-<!!li|3.soiiliM aniia, AvImm* suHan', Iw Ajati^U tW^'bv, 
It. Atig’ol. II. .T/O). 

sis apiaa iirava at ohlU'^i* ariitali'- sjiiH'iirnihnuiaari :■ 

siibluH proiiiiiifUtia'Sib IHHiibT rctiruialnwriai-iH, rv. 

TittTU|Uc hitan-* aiipniki Hiaiiirarti^ iirbalrhiibus, llarilnis in 

folioruni glcjiriaraiis gluliris, prtnh's lua’-a*. hn;'i !,,*!a»rtfiii'''. 

qimni ioiigis *1-"r)babiM fbnih nvatn-ljHirpulali*^ isiiai^ri-, «la'nn> |*y,rtri«,> 
glab'fo, Imccis gkihnnis, Arbor iiiiiinr v, artior .b'lqa'baln- <1 nliiMr,, 
In Ang<»!a (Wdw. It* Aiigol. n. ^IT'b bjU. Albisi'* r'-^l /bvbib#*/* 
wnniitUft, Wilbb 

Cl.rVtlANIOWi. lUWn gnn. 

l*aeiuiffi enlynis uirii^tjuc nvxm qiumMtnrtub'«. iTylalii ) 

nisei {‘xirastaniiiiarm lolii laeiuiis ntly«'is inpjHirbh. tSpnnioa r4*iitriilt«, 
r>, enlyeis laeiniis opponiia ; riinnienin in rufunuia t'eiilrab liliisi'* u'rtirib 
laiim iiiHi'i'ta* Aniliem* OHclllaiitiN flntun birimonoP IbHliinrniUntj 
ovarii eolmanaai mitmbiu tcriHiiian^, .l-parlilunu C.huriiiin b'lonw 
hire; IcK'uli 2-ovuluti. CbpHuba trlrota*a\ Seuiliiu tteiiriiiirafiilii, r\' 
arillata. 

Fbuitnlierbacea v, stdiVtitict'Hi}, pereauis, "’ubsiiailis /hipmtf, I'l ir ^ 
uiasculi ut in Chi film* 

(b (Jlnf/imndra Inetwpmk } fobis obiongato-ovalis faniliiistnilii lin;b 
tuBiH iniogriH nienibrarmei!is gblla*osv<attlbn•^. Iriititgabiri-rivnlH 

fictimiiiatis law‘ro«{|<niiic*alntis, ptslietbbs foniiilnis rapilbiet!i’-^ iViirti'rn.^ 
rift bmgisHiinis, raiyriH bnHniis orloVufnri-ovisfi!^ ineiiiliranjwrIiS ii'lfilnbs. 
(ikeo bypogyuo itrwobir! iiitogro, miwm limb glaliro* fiifteiiliH cliqirf’^i*- 
globoBW leptotlormnis pallblis^ sotuinibiis 
1/i' 'V, suffntiex. lu Angola, in tnontosk (Welw, M., Aiigob n* *1^1 p - 
B'olis tmin kntgni 7-4SS nnin bitii. Fmlinobi friitiigiiri i| ntio 

Kiqiumkffl. , , 

7* Tkmtmwk InGhugum; foliiisi liuu',ooii4U'i‘*o!ioviii.ii britvo’Ctiipblnto- 
aeurniimtis Imsi fiul)nnnn4o**aiigu»'btU^ intogrb iiirfmnn pilgiitii pnmii* 
i'leiiter retiailato*¥enoftis rigitln itunnbmnnwii#, ^ptdt niiwt* i{tnwillori5s 
•'sntetttetittfonnibns, mcomk fcintu eilaugnim liixlfbrii^ citlynilms pu^ 
;4wi«lAibgl^,^gkpl4^^ diiei mii»ouli eraa?^i,iliirttH|>iibn»mntt4l}n», urcjeoln 
inkis pnbf«mk» siylis 




lU'.LWiTsi'iiH i/rr.n JkMi 

iupartiiiM ar*:’!?' mnirvin, nip'^ula j»l|>rr?"'4‘ luilirnniilcr 

\rbor iiiiiimr :lii {UVhv, ft. n. 4II>)... litiiliiisiMlbruiis 

I-I If fill. lalu**, 

'H. .,%/oAw-s/.v; Timm fltirig'rris Ijrrviiifsc’iili’*?, 

fiilii?* «iilwrM.^llihtiH nnufiiifttriiliM Iiiimi wtif'Hiiis 

Iloribus in nxilfiH fnliciniu'i sc^iiorii^ lir<A"e 
fiilvris laeuiii,^ lain alt!j]tf,u'‘iH iitaHn. Iiyaliiii'4 Inin 

aliiickinrtargirifitfHi dmn ruiwo, gliUiduliH lilinri.M orhinrilnriiaiH fnnih in 
umxihiin Kuliintngrnm rtninaiiH, nnuncntivo iufiipnain, nvnrin lir.'vi, «iy!m 
inimtin vi'minulosa-inuintiinilatb^. G 1*'^ Aagnla 

(Wrlw. It. Angrfl. in. .lAilin nnn. Iniiga, dupln longinni 

«|unm Infiu Aflhit?^ P* /nz/n/A;, Koxln 

II, (XZ/y/r/anAV/j LodutknntH^ VVrhv* in Srlnnl.; raiuii!i» 

flnrigvrls aiiljraHnicMilntb (•oin(jrnMhi«i InimilmMj follm nvniis ntwvniiwvn 
ulrinijnn nhlusiH v.npirn mnilinsnullH llnni^^ |mrvu!ia> Mlijuilin iniunnilutb 
‘nibnlatiMKniniiiialiH inlnp^rin, llorllma nn)nni(*i.H in axilliH fblinruni nnli** 
tarliH V. grininiH limvi' pcdirnllatiH, cnlyi’is Ibnii. lai'iiiii.H nrbiniilari* 
oviifiH pni’inr nnrvum viriilnn v, (u'^indnhun albidii^, disco liypogyno 
irdng“r«>, gluiidnlis ninmn liUnriH orlnculurthus purvin, fdanuiitiH iniin|ni« 
lorigiH fVrn iid bimin lilniis st.rirtn viilidi.H, nnilmrifl |mrvb. 

iluminn iiinfinniw, (iviiiio bnvi, utylln luildiH fiaiin iufi’grn in cndunttiinii 
WHiiiiiiis. HutlVnioi v. fVnlnx. In Angola.? iigrn tioundcnsi (Wt?lw« lt» 
Angol. n. B-i innn longn, mnn latin 

Phj^lkniMy sent* ntw. Psuijpo-Mkhaiida. 

Calyx tuiisr?, ri-fHirtiiim, 'OLsc'i glsindnlin fn Siaiiiiiin 5 (lilieni), 
antlnsrw vcriiwdiicr biritnoHjn* Miyli ib vnlitilinicult, ctx [writ? {'innuitC 
[iiiHc libcm pnibflitfiiaii nt In'imriiti. 

Ifb Pki^litmlhm (pHimtla^M.vHard(t) pHfpnmm; iruttco rnniiHqntt 
|mr|ni'n;b, fnliifi subscH^ilibu^i i?llipik?o«lint?iu*llnw brc.vt! nmcroimlafcK 
iwiimitmib inisi inniiia longo trantu incjuilntiH ktuniwinui ivitcnlnlo-vi!* 
iiosLh, siifnills ImwcoliitiH Hcadonin eroBo-dnuiinnlutis, tloriliUH tiioiuikjw 
III iixillis folionim fern omnbnn mimercwin fiiseieulntiifi, glittubiili iniwc. 
libriis rtniiftirmilnw linvibun fanru in ureeobiiri 5-bbum nramuii^, civfirio 
liiivi, stagmaiil'iiiH iuinido-pn|nlkwls» cupHulin mbgbbajsij^, lritlyrii!«> 
ainri ill tbits tievilnis, Frutex. In Bengudn (Welw. It. Ango!, il 820). 
-‘''Fciliii eiin Icmgit, 4-'0 inm. lata. 
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Ph//l(OiUi\ mi. now ANistM.tHUs 

Calyx ()-|)uriitus; luciniai .‘j iutoiontH rt^Iicjius inulhi iiuijorr.s, (H'ha- 
loidac. CJlaudula) cniRHffi. Sianiinall; liinnuaiia in ndsiiiinaai t'lni- 
iiata; aritiienv apicc in conuiii eoninmnoin abaniiies, IKniilnla:^ iHijj;’!* 
trorsivm birimosax Styli validlumili, iufcnain, aontuiii, a|Hcn 

IL Fkf/lkmtJim (AnmloMnm) JFelwUsvliianm ^ foliiM brcjvn 
latia ellipticis roiutulato-obtusis mucroiuiiatb !iin§i nl^solaits ccn-flntsM, 
costis sccundariisS iiiargiiunn versus sul)cl(ni{ln)i(lc'H)-rniiiosis» Hii|nsli« 
infra basin seiniluistato-productis aciuniuatis seiiriosis laccrin, {Inribns 
monoicis in axillis folionun geruiuis v. tends bnjve pctilicelktis, ciilyeis 
laciniis cxterioribus late ovatis coiicavis rigidis interioribns subdupbi 
inajoribus obovatis omnibus margine ciiiato-dcniictilatisj glaiulnlis 
masc. liberis rugosis, urccolo foem. crasso unduktOj ovario liiwi, ro- 
iumna stylari ovario siiblongiorCj capsulis valide nervosis^ scininibus 
initiute glanduIoso-puBcticuktis, Suffmtex. In Atigola (Welw, It. 
AngoL ii, 380, 331). 

12. Fli^lhntkm (FamphyllmtJim) mrgnlaiuB; caidibus virgidalo- 
ramosissimis cum lamulis tcretibus rectis, foliis liiicari-lauc*{‘olatiH 
siibulato-acuminatis basi aentis pallidc- subcalloso*niargiuaiiB la*viter 
curvis densiusculis, stipiilis c basi lanceolata setaxjcis patulis, llorilms 
masc. geminis v. terms, calycc evoluto turbinato basi aeuio, latbiiis 
masc. obovatis, disci masc. glandulis liberis ellipticis coiivcxIh, coliiniiia 
staminali integra, antheris tumidis iidernc inter so BubeonnafiB. enpsiilm 
depresso-gdobosis, seminibus dorso s<uniH limuus longiirorBaH IranBVc’rsiiii 
striolatis. Sirffrutex. In Angola (VYclw. It. Angol. a, ’IrlH).—Alliiiis 
P. gerdsioidi^ Sond. 

13. FkjlUmthm (PanrpItgllaMm) pnmlmim^ Welw. in Bclictl, ; 
canlibns proatratis rainosbaimls, nnntdm {jornpre^ssis dense IblioKiBj foliis 
snbstjssilibua lauceolato-elliptieis uiucroimta»acum!niiim imHt lunitiM 
glauois,' floribiiB dioick in axillis foliorum soliiariis, pcdiccllia eiilyco 
brevioribus, laciniis calyob supra hnsiu subcontrncti Biililiir'biniiii 
oblongo-obovatis acutia fructigerl lucmdis laneeolato-oboviitb filliido- 
marginatis, disci masc, glandulis liberis orhieiilarilms, famt, in urceoliirn 
minntum connatis, cohumm stuminuli inttjgni iiiferne impliatii itiiec 
angustata, antheris liberis, ovario Imvi, seminibm ilowo mirmte Imigb 
trorsnm costulatis et transversim striolutis. SuffniteK. In Btmguclii 

‘BiS),—Folia 5-«*S mm, loriga, .S mim lata. 

14. FhgUanihm (Parapligllmikm) wiomkmimn, W'cdw. in Hcliecl; 



wiUiWtT>?<,uni iTBii k}i(H)hV,‘snt. :i:il 

nstili' ilf'iiilniiileo-mnifmo, raiin?^ ram|n‘w?4iH* niunjIiH jjiilulis dsni*^,^ fidi- 
fdlii:^ rfliloiign..r>vaiiH iirrvt; baHi al)hisi» iiriiiiHj hli|i!iliH 

iaiicwklm Hdawo^aciiiiuiialkj fiortbiw !i)oiit)irk fti'itL iii axiliiM 
ffiliiiritiii sditani.H iiiiihcx giaiaiuH v* Halitarik iafcricn’ilnw^ |H'iIi<*rlliH 
frricti|xr'ji!i mlyrr? iiiiijiibnilf) br(*viari!,nm, caljris Lit«; 

albitb'i-iitargifiaiis^ glandulk mmv. Whmn orbieularibiis fuaiu in 
itiTwrliiiii i',xiguiim: eoniiaiis, mtunina Ht,ainiiiii!i tdoiigabi hifrgrrt^ non* 
rinriiviH isiftTiH? inirr BCjenntmtiH,ovark^ Inni, aiyik lirevibiis, s{ainnil)Ufi 
lyiigiinirsuin ca^tuluiisi. Hjifl'miaic* fu B«;ngtu*la (Wahv. ft. 

Iii. PhyilMnlkim (Paraphmhnimhmim; foliin el!i|di(nH 
cililjtfa,} acutaiis anufibrmiaaak, fitiptilis florilms In 

axilliJ* iblimniin Hnlititrlia iiiasc, iufarkn’ibuH, iHaliralliB faan, Gilyw* itia** 
juHfiiln panln hn-viurlbuM, (‘alyt'iH fnnn. laainim liuMasolaio-cilK^vatiH 
at'olia pni'lrr umiuii vli'ldciii albidin flarcidiB, ralyrt* iiin^^eulo 
disai i!uis(\ glaudiiii’^ lilu'rW si<‘llaio-|>apillnNiM, !iy|jr»gyiH) unnadan 
c'lfgantrr tiudtidridu!i>d<>]>jdtt, rriliniina idnmiurdi hiiaf^rja liavt, 

««uniidbui tlui'ha liunuit* bnigilraraum and.ulaiiH aniaruiii lirvilnsH. © 

In Ang*)Iii:s ragknH! mniiinna (\Vt:lw, It. AngoLn, Ml7),-^.'.SimifiH iVi///* 

iimiJm iMigiieimm. 

111. Phpllmiihim (ParapIipPmilhun) Ihmgurhmk ^ f»lii« tddongo* 
tdlij'iiteii iisa,!c|iulai(n‘iiiilnni vnnuloai*^^ floribim innnniid?* in lucitlb fctlin* 
nun fcniiL solltnrii$ iinwndk g<nnini« irifuriontjii^, |■^ndje4^llk rniwc. 
fXdnllafc'-la fmitu rlgidis eidyatnn frunligenuri snipnmwiil'mfii cndycii feni, 
lanitiUB oliuviitm awtti« nicnnbrananji^, glandulis ninau. liberk dnprr'asiB 
TOnc*avi,» margiiin Hid'H*ri‘nntlaj nwndo fVunn nrai4sit,wanla iutrgu'n no*, 
huiiiin «t4ntiiuft!l fkfidiu ovark} Imvi, styba fnfuiia tirnvibna kniuibua, 
Hnituinbna vciTticndix^fidM-^tuitundiiim. 0 fu Bnugnola (Wohv. II* 
gol II, Mi5)..-‘Bimilin !\ iaihgrmi% Kuntil. 

17, liigiPmihm (MuphgliaHikm) Nlrnrnklm; fdifoniiibnM^ 

ftili'm ol)lcnigiita-o!lipti«n« uiriuc|uo olitiudH iondliH, Hii|ni!k lancrolfiiiH 
,^ti,dinlat<>-"!W?iUuiuHi!s4, iloribua tuoiuik^iH in n'Killia foliortun HoltUiriia, |ic!- 
iliofdHa niilyiwni m|iuuilibiw^ c‘nlynk Inuinib orbitnilarboviiik olitiwbi 
jirinicn* biHidun domdem virnbnn i^xjmlliuitibu?*, iitiiwo gliiiicliitifi 
libn.riH cdagantor sl„dlfito«4- Ibiuborettluib, dbro hy|iogyrio-nr(a«:ilfiri 
'iningro, cjoliutuiE «tiiinlnall irtlegra* ovnriu dnnso piniiiicmo-aBpnro,, cjiip- 
siila pami dotiw^ gniriidaio-vnrrunoBa, Hniuiiiibua etorHo bufiHHiini* longi- 
trorniiiri paiiC!inMt.ubd’w. © In Binrm Lntnin (Wnhv. It, AiigoL n. 
j;l I PhtjllmPhi Nlrm% ,L, 
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dinise. {nlifisin, fuliiH ohlonj^ato-nvnli^ v. rllijttirtH id riSHjnf’oltlii:^!:^ l!«ii> 
IniH iiuJiioiris firtiu iu itxillij^ idliuntui HJiliiariis !iui‘a\ *Hrdi- 

tariiH V. ginniiiin hn^ve. nilyri?^ fttaiu litfitiiiM 

alhulo-inurgsiiafiH dtauiim stdmtapliisliM, ir.asr. i^lnndtidM liliriiH 

«ul)inn'ii)iw tell!. \n iirradiiin axiguiuu ladiiiann Htaiiiiiy'iii ii!« 

tr'*:ra, ovuilo land, hIvIIh Idfidm i»r<nif)u?i, ya|vni!i?i di’|irrsHr>g|i:il:irnHi« 
liaviuHculf. *l-8ah‘ai{H, srininihus fiorj^o mann linaiia loa*.dlriiMai^ imna* 
vnnhii 0 In Anaida? rci^iotui in<iidiiiin(\\A‘hv, !t, AiigoL 

IS. SIS).-*Siusilirf IK KL, <»t i\ mkmp!qfl!i>y Kiii. 

111. PiipiimiiliAtn (Ettphpllmtihiifi) ffrtrmk; 'miiudlM llfaigaris I'mtali# 
ImnduHCtslis, foliis ohIta!g«!-<dli|)iiri« airiu(|iHt rtsiuisditiD-oldiisis «nrn« 
tsiis apica at'UliuscaliH, «iipu!i» rxt^iuM sHaatns ftwds itiargtw*'! iwii'ute 
driUicuilatis, llorilnsH dioieiM niasc. its nxillis fulionsm ginisiiiis v, soli- 
tiitnis parv'w bri’ve eti\5l]lae.c<Kp(Hliceilaits!i, {^alyeii lae.iiiik cdiovatk, 
(lis(d masc. glandulis elliptick iubkivibuB, eoiumiva ataminali apicii 
breviier triloba. % luBenguekn regioue montann (Wolw. fi. AugoL 
u. 31S).-“SituinitmiB P. mkfophpUtm. 

20. (fapaca IkJtgudenm; folds oblongo-obovalis liasi longins Inv-* 
viusye cnneato-anguatutls varic petiolatis v. sesaililnis apict^ oliinsiH 
toiuiiusculc aoriuceiSj, itidoroseontiis nxillarilnss podunrnlaliH glohosin, 
iuvolucri fords nunnbranaedH pnb(‘S(*(*utilms, culyct* fonn, ragularstor 
lUiKsn, suIiim'gularKtT fj-purtiio, laciniis suporno inihfsoculihiifci, fifn- 
nunitiH ci niiflicris glubris, aiilhcriR (cpiodorinriH a|siro ln’ovins«ni!«' 
bilobw, rndlnnniio ovarii Huprnu^ dtlainio ld.«!pido, ovinlo dlip«dd«*n 
fcnTnginno-tormn'ibmo, stylin lor "ipdinjtdoa {iiidiotoiiia bi|mrtiriii. Ar*’ 
hor nsitior, In Ibnigudai pnrb* inoniartu (Wfhv. IL AitgoL in 

Item 14""20 cm. Imiga, 7 d 1, cm. lain. 

21. Mmukqfk^im fidmm i foliornm limbo orldcnlarinivato breve 
r!a»pidiitc>acimihiiik) bimi cordaio ipdntnpllnorvio ctobiiis! v. Itrcviim 
lol)ato4riaiW|)iilEto, patlolia iisfcrtm intiia coiilco 2 -kgkmdylonfrt* iit« 
(Tunmnto partim Mvo, bmeids snblinciiribtm, pct.iilis fciam i;dli|itiitw 
dorao pubenilm masculb longiuamtio in tnbmn connati^, diMCO itiime. 
urcaolarb stamlnibus circ. IS, oviirio fn!vf>8trigc.Mo glolawcidTigcinci. 
IVutex. In Aiigolm ilkfcricio Clohmgo-Alto (Welw. If. AngoL riJl'IP), 

cm. ionga at totkkm pdpmmpki, 

Welw. m«s. 

22. QmMmklUi petiolb limbnm »pini mt|iifititibim, 
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liiiilifj- civnlo li cihlii^^r eu^induhs-'niniunriatn liiisi ("orflafo iiii‘iilnlti 

i'i:»,Utilr iiitnii!iri'Wf'ir«‘?i, ,sii|niliH parvin spii‘ij4 muse, st’ssilihiis 

iiiilirir5il4;i4iriietfatiH ftmih pmiriilmi'j, hraeieis miisc. Keariiwis Imiiiiieis 
cirhintlari-rliemla'is siil)iiitr^ris, ovnrio la'vi, rap?.tiln gloliosu triihma 
l?evi, mmiiiiilPH !{i‘vifm,s. Fnitex, In Asi|jj<dau'eglfnie s}dvatieo‘moii^ 
iaiia, (Welw, It, Aiigfd* it. 407, —Siniilis 4, Bail!,, Hed 

ovaric), ciipstila et seminilnis diversuH. 

2‘L Trmik fJitymr) A^fjofimh; fcdim Ivrr.viimntle petjcdniis lanmi- 
latis V. rnicaindui'ic’cfo'liitw Mtmaim uenmiiiatiH IniHi f^iibcrtnliitiK Herrato- 
ilrfitatis, liriinieis ang'UHle liuenri-Iaiieeolaiisj ntijee fiinii. sessili f)«|inrfilo 
hwh frmi'U Imiid iu«1iU‘aio,laeinii«atnbi{:n oldnng'o.nliovaiiH^ piirie rliaelieuli 
hi!icH‘elai(i»t:j|K)vftfis brt^vitmcnle BBIaeinulatiH laeinuiis liiieari-eiliptieis 
ulilusis, ovarirt liispiib-Hi'rieeo, stj-lin valulia. 1/ In Aiigulfi* et Ikm* 
gurlm reginae twmtana (WiBv. ll. AngnL n. 420}.—Himiiis F, 

2K (Jlkrwtn(h*^i) }i'‘vhrl(svJittiiu(iH ; peiitilis liittbo eirc, 

brm’ioribiis, liiiili?.* ‘.'IHpfirn-lanrenlala* bind 

mnifri r«'"|;»iii'uic)-f!c*itliiin iiieiiiliraumaan rarenuH tiirisisi|ui‘ ra'XiH ioiigt:* 
|ii!iliiiif.iilritw suiifiwfirnliiiim IlnrigeriH, |Haliee!lb fumu l{Iiftiriiu!ius 
nitise. eii|Titlnct4s eloiigaiis, t^alyce nja?>e. olstaiso 

tliicMicIci, dls 0 ) liy|tcig|iic) fnlniat* glamlurn^ jnxiitstfiitiiiiiililms eiigiiis 
tviriciilirm loitgepitoHi% MUiininibui ritu 30, afiptiiililnw in eoliiittnnrri 
ity lindricti-Qiinvc'iidcfiin stibhilobtiintani conmitii lirvibiis, seiniiiilitis 
grossf^ 8erolnintlfitn*ii8|>rris. 'Fnitnx, In Aiigtilaa sylvi» clciisis (Wfilw» 
It. Artgol. n, 3117).''"* i'Voxinuun e«i (X cdummn^ Miill Arg. in Flciim 
!laiiMl>.'l864a p. 4117* 

Efi, (JUmmmfm) fVdiii 

jimitn etmi'iiclato-amunmiiilin bnsi aeiitiH tlttnlieuiaiL^^ luemliriiiim’tiiH iinn 
fmst iiih'iHfn higlamliiioaia, menmiH fmnn longinmniln prdnmmlail.H eire. 
44lnris, iltweo liy|K)gytio iimtolari uittio ovario glabra* 

wniiiltlmrtM Imvllrni, Friiitss, In dntneim pitirtiain Angalm. (WeUv. It. 

AiigoU II. 0f)0). 

i^immjUm (Aihrmmdru) pumijhmm; peiinllH liiiilKi 7 •'lO-jilo 
hreviaribiis, lim!ic:i limcenlnto-nvalo anuniinntcj him aeiiki c'kniimili'itci 
iiicmibrmiatfii), mecniiiH mixus foliia miilkitics hreviciriliim breve 

pecbiiieiiliiiis i!s‘|iiut|n‘nitLH 2'’' 5^'{l()ria,ralye(} innsc* Hubgltiboso iKnttbnscjtibi 
Imwi Ifevitcn^ umtiilieaii), dimio byimgjno profmtdn trilnlio timiiij slnmi- 
ttiliua eirc, 24-'4KI| glimdnllH juxtiiHtaiuinalilmH vlridilius pikiH inirijiiabii 
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^ -4 gcmniilhiiH, fjvarm glnbro, librriH rriHHi* p;t- 

frilloHiH, f-iulihuvibuH. In Aiigolal Wrlw, If. Align!. 

rnrxbiiurn CinfMyh Ikrien^ lltuik, f. in hliiiu Hot*, Jniirii, voL 

?i. p* :i' 1 * 

2'/. (^iadjylon C/Uiirmndm) IrkiHiifyne ^ Iblik lireviimnile pilinlaliH 
nbloiigo-ovnt’w (‘nspidaiu-atniminntift? basi licniiM nnirgttiij ri‘puitilnnkii- 
tatis inainbraiiacais subiun inollitar pnb<:*set‘niilms^ mcaniUN fwni. gra- 
callinuH clivpanpcmib rhaebi filifonui^ !niw*tei« riigiiiH, 

(Inriinis diHiaulilniH, iiypogyuo biblm» nvarin villrisn, 

libcris divorgniiti-naairvi.s valulc; papilUmis, scrniitibnis gnrabicniktiH. 
'Friitox. I'n Angnln^. rnginne inotiiano-aylvatina (W'alw. It.* AngoL n. 
3011).—Foliorum liinbim cm, langur, 2-t^ cm, bitiw, 

28. (JimjylfM (JiJiromiilra) irkk; folii« !>rcviuscute pciiotiiiis lath 
w'obitis Bcnsini loiigc aeuininutia bast acutis |)arco dcntatli molliter 
pubcs(^eIltibus rigidule ttunubmuaceis, fioribtw fcnm, solitacib lircvc 
sulKjapilkuxio-pedicdlatis, ealycis tom, laeiniis kmeeolatomvatw, glim- 
dulis iiypogynis compresso-cyliiidricis calyeora puulo sn]n‘rantilmH 
a}.)icc truncatis, ovario villoaulo, stylb libtjm andc recurvis gmssi*. papii- 
losisj seminibiis in arillo coccirico Imviuaculc scroliiculatis. lAmtcx. 
In Benguela (Wdw. Ifc. Aiigol. n. 390, 391).-~Liuibtis ftiliiiniui 2-2i 
cm. longus, 4-8 mm, laiiis. 

29. Aealyplia (EuacaiypJia) dumeiomrti; foliis !>r(!vc iwiialuHs lau-, 
ccolatis triplbqnifiiuplincrviis crcmilalxi-ilcntaiis, .stipuliM Ihicaribiw, 
spicis ficm. ovoidcis dcnsinuris scHsilibuH, brai'icis ftmn, !“i!in’i« 
lafcbsimc ovatia circ, ustpic ad medium iiuc<|U{ililcr circ. ITdiiciututia 
lougiitowmn [dicjitls, laciiiits liiicnndanccobdls siibulaiu-acumiiiiitm 
apicci Httbrocurvis, ovario scHcct>«-pu!)m^cntt% slylis pcdiimiim !n‘cviu»cu!u 
nuiltiiadnulaibi, scmitdlnis Imvibus. Fruicx v, aulFriilcx. lit llcjigUfFc 
et Arigolm wginne immtana (Wchv. I.i, Angob n. -Flo, 

SO, Amilyplui (FiHmnlypfm) WAjEitnchimm ; jicfinlis linibum m<|Uiiii^ 
tibus, limbo oblongOHjvato acumimito hmi cuiicato4',H:nif4itcta ttbiiwo 
quintuplincrvio obtuse crenaio-duntato uumtbrimiicco, spick IVyciigtiris 
ampiis cyliruln<50«etli]moidds obtusis, brmicis feem, l-florw olioyiitt» 
cyatliifoimiFconeavis pro | longiimlittis ir),;2Sdidb| laciniis itifficpiit* 
libu$ t> basi laiujcolata sdaceo^acuminatts, ovarto l#v:i glidiro, 
graciUbus broviter 15- '2I4iminulat'm, smtunibus ke?il)w» In 

Angola td oraa sykarum (Wdw, It. Angol n, IBS)*-—’Allinis ct aimili* 
J, Mill. Atg. 
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III. (Kimmlpp/m) Jm/ohum ^ |Rjtit)ll8 lirnhiiiR ircjuaii- 

lihuM, limbo oliloiip;TW)?al<» subaeaU) c|uini»plitR;rvlo obitmt; cniniito- 
(Iciiliilo^ !:ii!|)uliH liricari-mibulatiH, lloribim clioicria, s|)ic*w fiom. siilmrs* 
aiiiliiia axillaribuB tcriiiimdi, minoribtia (»bloii^c'j«til]ipBciidam, Biyiia iori|:(c 

«xsi'*riia rulnt)*ca)!mlb'i?, brackia iamu l-lioris pro loiigltiidiisia 15.17- 

Inciiiiatis^ la-ciiilis itutHpiiillbuH c basi lincan“ian«!olaia subulato-acoiin- 
iiatiH, oviirio Boriceoluapido, niylis valdo olougniis loagiitseule imiltb 
laciiiulatia. Frutc^x* In Angola (W(dw. it. AiigoL n, 4*1-1). 

tbb Amihipkt foIiiH pcmni- 

uorviis (IcmtatLs rigiclta^ aiipnlis MoiacrlH^ spioiB fo.nn, BOHsilil.nm liroviiiB- 
eiiks (‘yllndriois donHillorm nuiso. podmundatin putidia mnjuHculis, 
braoUja fcriiL I-flora circ, amptc ad incduuu iiiuliifulaj laoisdin c Ini.si 
iriaiigulari-laiiroolnta mdnwMRuimbmiiw inaHiualibim capsulam loiigc*. 
MoporaiiiibuBj ovario bispidulo Ijovi, sf.ylis rigidin ioia loiigiiudiiio bro* 
viti.Hoidc^ (Iiv(‘rgriitor luoimdig(a*ts, Handnibus Imvibun. 

. tt. fiiipiim ; foliis oblongoH’liipiioiH (ibiuHin v. obium* luHiiJunaiiH 

paroe^ pidK‘Htu!!dibuH. It/. In Hongutda^ vt'giran- moiibiiia (Wohv, li. 

Atigol IL 4"2b).'"-"Ciiub',« Htnniptubdea. Folia b'-ii citL loiigit» $ .»1 c!iih 

lain* 

)8* iericm / folds liincaoiato-ovatis iirulo sod bruvo ariiitiiiiatis 
in C! 0 »tii scrieno-pubesctailibni* Tif, Ouin var. a (W'dw* It. AiJgoL 
It 431)* 

*— y* §Mimg^rdm ; fciltis knnaolato^oUiptiels y. iubliiiwtoktis lircvn 
iiciiirviiuttiH piibcsofjiitibns. ^ Cam mt* m (Wtdw. It* ArigoL in 4SH)* 

— 8. (mgmiifdmi foliia linaari-Iinn^aolatis imuiriiimtis piilioncoii* 
tibus. }/ Cniii varr. primH'kntibns (W«slw; It. ,Arigol. tu 4'23}* 

<, dirpiiitpemki; ltd Its Unefiri-lnumdiii'b iioutniiiidls, spiois inascn 
miTseontibus ftiim. pr«d.t‘T tnrminidoin iniordum defkuontcari ml floroirt 
iirrpitis titdetnit loditctis. y. (Ann vnr, princasdimtibiw (Wolw. It, 
Ang'ot. m 434), 

fbb /ivMlpplm (Uumm'lypka) .Bengudenm\ poiiolk liiribo idn,% 5*plo 
broviorilHBj Ihrilio oislongo-ovato acmnitiaio dtmtiindiito c|uifiitip!i* 
itorvicn a|>io-i8 fantn dtaiHifloris ovoidoo-cylinclriois aub^ossiltbiiSj briic- 
fcok fomi. Idloris (‘jatliiformibus truncmtis oire. artxta parto Imigiiiitliitis 
in iltndi‘.« b d I liiict ovatos obtusos lUvisis fruciigeris tupgida brefbrF 
bus, (ivarit) l»vi hirsiito, itylis rigidulis mnltlladindiiiisj aani- 

bft'viliiis. 

— a, irk'imggni*; cjvarit) pilb idbidis l}is|}ido, stylis pidlide pnrp«* 
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nso 

rein roscin v. rslhidi!^. 1/ In B<iu,cu<'‘.ln (W(‘hv, ft, Ango!. ii. 4*15), 
ll'cn'ha I 1 nniis siniiliH J. 

—“ (i, ; avario pilin iir^viusaiiiw apitu* ^‘landnlswri-fiipi- 

taiis supornc cicnist^ v. hUIib aiK^pitrpairei.H. % In 

Ai'U;t)la (Wahv. Ii. Angol. ti. lib), 

,‘>4. Affihiplm (EHam!tfpIm) m/a/f^/;> * fciliiH lonpfa pajiulatis ovafis 
acaiiis c|uhitup!iiun'viiH dcnialiB, BiipuliH (■'Kig’niB Baiacai.M, Bpii*if* aiulra- 
gytUH in apicc ninmlonnu vi In axilla foliornm BitiB, bractais fann. in 
(pnapu^ s[nra 2-'5 laxia l-floris fnajuBCurm lata Iriatigailari-ovatiH neniis 
bnn'c. cirra 11) 21-claniatis, dantibim Inlt^ ovaiis obinaia, Dvari(^ Inspido, 
atylis tenvdbns au!)pal}nnto-1“-4*»laeiniig(‘riH» lachula tanuilniB^ sand- 
nil)n8 bavibiiR, © In An|j;ola (Wclw. It. iVngal, n. 189, 416, 446). 
—Siinilis (‘t ailh'iis J, pnnnihp,^ Hook, f., <4 J. trptmdl^ Sw, 

Neoboutonia, iiov, gen. 

Calyx masc, valvatim bipartitus, fcem. qoineuncialiter f>-partitu«. 
Petala 0. Discus utrhisque sexus cvoUitus. Btainina ctuitralia, in re- 
ceptacnlo convexo piloso sita; filamcnta lib('.rn, Anllu'm' basiiixa\ 
intns longitromun birimostic; lociiii connati. Thulirnc’nimn ovarii 0. 
Ovarium 3-loculare, loculi 1-ovulati, imus braclcain .spc'ciaiiR, dim pos- 
tici. Siyli 3, bipartifei.—Paiiiculnc inasculm siniik'8 iis AlvhunimtHm^ 
cliaractcros fore Malloll. 

35, Ki^ohoHionia JfrkaHa; pciiolis limbum fern m(|uaiitilms» liuilm 
orbiculari-ovato Inx^vc acuiato luisi late (‘ordatn subHepftipliin*rvb 
(ransverse eosiulaio inargbic obiter Inlmto (’{'{vrum int«‘gro, panicnlis 
rmwe. ampliH llorihundiH subvirgnio-ramoais, imduiis (adyris foun. ob- 
longaio-oval.m r>-cOHlaiiM, wlaminibna IH, uidlmri:,^ apicn m’acni-appmi.- 
diculaiis, ovario 8criceo4.onn*nbdlo, carpldiiH (biVio cariimti:s fly Iis 
rigidts. Arbor nihior, In sylvin priiriilivia Angolio (Wetw. If. Angol. 
IL 359).—.Liinbiw foliorum 10 30 cm. brngua rf lofldmu iiitus, 

36, AMiorjukt (JfeiemkMtum) Jlatlhuiuh, Muidl, Arg. in kloni 
Ilatisb. 18(14* p. 435. 

— /3, gklirata; ramiH gracilionlnm, paniculis maac, iniiiiw atiiplis, 
floribus gial)ris purpurcis. Fnitex. In Angola (Wclw, It. Angob 
n. 352)/' 

37, Mappa Jidmphplla peiiolin Utnbuni fern ifiqitaiitilmR, ilinbo 
ultra mwltum, 3-7*lobo v. elobatobasi cordato v, obtiiso eorinccioiiicHit" 
branaoep sabtus' ferragineo ot gkndulis atro-fiiieia iwkparso, loldn Ian* 
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ifiispidato-ucmuiiiatiH, .stipuliH uuigiuH limeeolatiH, pn.- 
iimulia t5ia.Mc‘. rnan![iif<>ruiM*.()nir{U*{,iH, bracicaH iiiasc. exUaiorilnis iii- 
fiii|^*ulari-oriitiK a<;anilriaiis iitrocpa,? kfeiv iimkmto circ. 7-liiciiHilal’.is, 
siatiiiiiilnia 1--2* Fnitcx. In Sierra Leone [jropc Freetown (Welw. 
It* An|*»‘o!. in ‘HM), 

38* Jla/J/M Jm/ahnifik; foliis lon^’e peiiolatls laic orblculari-ovaik 
3-lobis V* eloinitls basi epelUitiH subeordatis sublus sj){irsc ntireo»g!an« 
dtilosis, brueUna niaguis lauci^olatis aeuiniimtia nmsc* nmlildeiituti.s, 
«ejdy(a; fVeni. unasoluri ovarinin eeriiio-glaiiduloBUin areit; cingtiiiif, 
auilwrlH 2-3, ovario apiece bIvIIb ienuibiiB vaiide pafiilluBiH, 

BendniljUB laxeehsvaio-relieulatis. Fruiex. In Angola* regione uioniaua 
(Wtdw* It. Angol. u, ‘l-tO, 450)* 

30, Ulumraiif/a monitndm; pt’iioli.H lindunn napmniibuH, limbo ovate 
a(Mniuiiaie basi obiuso grenstt repando-denUito baai aupru groH.st^ nmen- 
lalodnglandubfso epclfate .subins glandulis aure-iH adsperse, stlpulia Ian- 
(‘colaiiH, panieidiH axllhualms pctlumnduiis bem. p^ramidaiia v. ncMui- 
fermi-eoutraeliM, braeicas exierioribui e, basi ainUa rlMmdHHi«ovutJa hu- 
perne lobato^paMeidenialis, (ailyc(* lunn. nreeolari margim? 3 I'debo, 
faun, ionwntom), dinniiuj ovario o\a.ndia» oblitpm deitMc rtn*art‘o- 

glfindnlcmi, stigmate Hublu‘nnHphi,.erieo c[niini ovarium plnrieH 

breviorm Arbor minor. In Angola (Welw. It, Angob n,‘l»40),“-Lini- 
l)U8 folbrinn B-12 cm, tongue, 5-U enu laiim. 

40, Ukinm mnmunk^ I, i toio e viridi glime«-prui« 

nose, eapHuli^ lailiis ei breviUHCiib edniuiUviundcaiia, in ilengim'lu 
(Wr.lw, It. Angol. m 307). Capaulm ,10 ciiL kmgmn aendnn 11 nun, 
lonpp'i. 

41, Olnylla IkiHpiidvuHiH; b,di,is ovate-** v. clIiptieo-lintceolaliH aeu« 
iidnatiH bani aeiUiB liimnbrnnneeiH, lloribrns I-T»«nis, |.mliecdli« maae. 
ealyeeiii cb-inum M(*Btp,d,n'H|uantibuH pubeaemiiibuBj calyda maae. pnbi^H- 
reni'm ktnidm cdliptiancdiovatb inius Hqumnn idongaia adtiaia [)eiiiiaruii 
glaiulubwo-O "fj^leba iineiis bass! ILglandultaan, peialiM masta b;,i:'*i length 
iiiignitudaicjeiiiguaiatiH iniun valdet eariuaie-ineTaHBuiia bahl Idgliindii- 
loidn biiub) tbaas 3(bglaiuhikbo. )/ ImUenguda (Wehv. ,li* AiigoL 
m 338). 

42, iimmmrht (KMtmirk'imHj Momjiftflia; folila valde ulitoiigaUi™ 
cdlipiids bri*ve iteuminaiis buBi cdfiimls inarginc! »iilmpiunlo»oHliitli- 
eiiliiib ,nt4*iic|ite paginu promiitenier rt4.ietilaU*«venoBis, riaannis t.eritii- 
iifiliinw, bmitletB laii* iriangulunbuJs Hubtd,aiO'*aenii!lmitia egbiiidnloHii 
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ttiiiHe. 5 'l-OoriH, (NnlyFiH fa'in. hiriiiiis 1viau‘.’iiiartlni’* iianli.'^hiitn^ I'jjjsi 
uirini|U{‘ ihiuf gisuulula ihuu* lariiutla suhlilHiii aiuiiH 
loHiSj nirpidiiH 3 hialaio^apprudicnilatU, rutaTn iltirra} 

cietmiin parvula HrtiiinihtiH Sspiriiii‘\,. Iti 

Aii»i;ola (W'j^hv. IL Ajigol. n, -Fuliuruin liinliiia a ftii. !iMt',nFS 

17-^0 min. laims. 

4«L Croim Muhnugo; pntioiia lirnlm an’b<ln|ilu hvci ifariini^, 

limbo ovato baai laniUir wrdato imnuinnrvio Hn'biim ln|)iti!iiilrn'i 
laiHio-argcutcis vestito, siipuli.s HdiuviH nlottgati?^, riuanntH vitliflia flrnn- 
bimclis mao.ruiitliiaj |)c‘.c!i(*cl!is masMb anpftdoai^-^ ralywmi liin 
1 ) 118 , akbaatriH masc, ^lobonm fmxi, sul>aeiiio ovoidois oimulm» IVrrn* 
gineo-le.pidotis, peiall^ dorso argmiteo-lc|niloitH bmiL Ibtiairibim cmly* 
com ax|ii{Uitibiis, HiamiiiibiiH eirc*. 35, ovario <lcH^e IcipidoirF dc- 
proBsis ter bifitlia, capHtibH jaaximiM .Bubglobonls fcrnigiiitdn*, »cmiuibiiY« 
li'OvibuB. A.vbor minor. In Angola, ubi MMhamjQ nuncnpatur (Welw. 
It. Augol. 11 , 34'S).—Beinina tiuitnm 17 mm, loaga, 14 mm* lata. 
Folia fk'lO cm. longa, 

44. Orolon (Mlideria) IFelwilHckianm\ pctioliB iimljo 2.J 3 -|i!h 
brevioiibus, limbo lanceolato-ovato acvitxi ba$i bnvitcr cfirdnio of ^^ip^- 
tuto-biglandidoso pemiincmc) integro aulilua )(‘pidiiiibiiH argllfacro-ar 
genteis binc inde fiiBcis fero dimidiu longitndim' nulionim inci^is vcsslifo, 
stipiilis mdimcntariis, bractei.^i imwc. pluridoriH lincandaiicctdafiM, llori- 
bus globosis fcnnigiuco-lqiidoti.B, pctalis fumi, (‘llipiieo Hubi{uriirilui«, 
stainiruliuB ^0, ovjirio dense bipidoio-squamoBo, Miylia brcvibuji bit^ \\ 
terbifidb. Arlior minor, fn Ibrnguehi (Wadw. It. Atignb mJIlIb-* 
)Sp(.icieB pulclira, noliili.s, 

45. (Jroiou (Fdideriir) ; petiolia limbo paulo lireviorilmM, 

limbo lute iriangiilari-xuvato enspiduiowacumiimlo liiud miniilc paitlbirb- 
biglaudnloBO eonbito (fuintuplincrvio irrogulariicr aci*r»i*i.*lciilido numi- 
braaiiceo, pills flaocbfe lopidoio-Hicllaiis, Mtipulis atiluilaii?i, riiw'inia flors* 
bu'fidis, britcteis inferiorltnm InHojinndifnm omnilma pliirilloriH, mlycia 
ftom, laciiuis aiignste limcaolaiis exterioribua oal|eiH iiiaHt'*, ti'tti|niM nih- 
giistloribus, stamnubua drc. 15* ovario biloeukri cIoubo 'rcsiito, styliii 
ktiusciilis bifkik. Arbor ^5*pe(lalk ci altior, at arlior minor. fivAit* 
goto sylvis primitivis tKlitioribus (Welw. It* Aagol m Mil, Mf*, 347, 
i45).—Similis CBt CroiOM Dmco, Sddcchb 

46. ^ OroUnXO^eloUigfm) pyrifolimi poiblk limbntn 

bus, limbo ovato brevo ciiipidafeo-aanminato fifmtitiicr- 
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viaolivsu’i*ij-vin<li, .sninilaiiH rarmia loii^-i!4siiuo \alda 

{lariimiulo^ ImictiMH iufinuH ax paria hinaxunlilmH siipariaribii.s niasc*iils« 
fasrii'uliitcKpluriilaris, laainiin cal\a‘4B iVauu ritunuvlanraolniiH, 
fVaiiu HtruiuiiihuH 11, (Hwo hypo^’^Viia r>*lob()j ovaria pilis 

iepickitoBtellatiB adpraHMis ftilviH {ulHparwa, BiyliM rl^'iilulLs apiaa bikdtis. 
Arbor SS-piulalw ei altk)i\ In Anp^oho sylvis priniitiviB (Wolw» It. 
Angol. n, 341«).“NulIi n,Lsi Croimii (hf^anenm^ Aubl. Hubfs'nniliH. 

47, (h'(d<m (Cyekmihpna) peiioliB liiitho subtriplo lircvlork 

buHj liinl)o laiHi(a)laU>ovato V. ovaio4aii(*(‘olat(> acmninalo bassi brieve sii- 
|)ituio-biglandul(>so Ijrovo iri[)li»tpi!ninplincrvio ibmiiculnto wnblns flavi- 
aanU% Biipulia (ifwaleiis, matnuin okaigatiH llorilniiHliH, bra<di‘iH iufvrioid- 
buB pro paric biscxiudibuH, ptHlioclliH IVannHubiiullm niassa, praailibuH bu!)-* 
iarniH, ralyais {ban. laainiiH lin<‘arlbus, pataHa inn>a. lauraolaiiB acuio 
aauniinaiiB c’ulyaaaa duplo fiiiparuniiluiB suporiu*. glabriB, disvi iiiriumjiu* 
srxuH glanduUn iriaugularibtm anib‘ arimiinaUH, siauiinibuB 15, ovario 
Mu!H*(Hiipri'H <a 5 d-lovulari aniniinato fi'nMigiufo-toiiKitlai'ra Hi\iisolan» 
g’aiiH .Hcni«‘l profniidv bi|iaii.iliH. Arbor 25'prdalis vl altsor, ri aibor 
inimvr. In Angola (\V(*hv, it. AiigoL iu 1140),—IdndntH fuliorum 
8.10 (mo kmguB» 2|- 4 cm. latus. 

48. Omio/i (EtdropmJ Anguimim; pntioliH lindK) Hubduplo lirovio- 

ribu8, limbo iddorigo-itibrlionibcdfleo^ovaio actimirmia basii «nlnnigtm* 
titia kwiter cordaio ct isiipitato-biglmitlidom'i brt^vc t|uiuiuplincrv‘m 
mamlimnacco, mcemi« br«‘vil)«« kxifloris, bractein t^xigids linimivlaimco** 
latis tmilloris, pediecllis masc* cidyeem dcmiim 8<‘8qni«!C|nanti!nt»i fiilyek 
iiiaftc. laciniiB late ovatis, stamhiibi.t» 15, fibiwcnt.iB glatiris. In 

Angola (Wclw. It. Ang<d. n. S98).—“Simllk 6A iitmkri, K. May. 

41b OltdMmdkm Wclw*., BcbocL; foliis breve prilolatia 

clllpiiao V. olioviittjdiinceolatia, cimpbluta-acmmlnniiH biiBi imitiin inie- 
gri» cHrriaiHn>-ini‘4ubranae44a rnticnlato-vcnoBiH, coBiii Bi'cniubiriw titrocpic. 
latcrre fi-fl tmmilinn,^M.ipulisci IniicinlH dorao baud gInnduI<wo4u«t*t;M'cii« 
tibiis, IjraeteiH mox cbantlnis, bwnniis tsalycm ntriim(|mi nc^xim aiiguatn Inn* 
ceoliitiH, peiiiliB uiriiwcpm sexim linauridmiytiolaUH v, bnniri-Hpatluiliilis 
intcigrlH faun, tnilyce duplo mantt. 4-plo bniviorilum, rudinimito ovarii 
serialtci-ptdm.secm in, ovario cum stylis fcrrugiuno-Burlcrto, eiip«iili« siil)* 
gloliosiH. Ar!)or luiuor. In A,ngola (Wclw. It. Angol lu 853)."—Liiu» 
bus foliorum 0-12 cm. Icmgas, .4.i cm. latini, 
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UN SJf'UXJ 

I'lv {I U. B,\niNfiTnN, Al.A.. INL.S 

iu Manual {nil, S, [i. '18| I ninnimatnl i\ uu"*‘iiinii iBii},i| mi 
liljms Mnii‘1, a isnnintaiu in Fnrfarsiiin% an jn'riinp:^ tlu’ .Na/iw/? 

That plant. I now bnlh’vn tol^n N. 

Dr* \Val!a*r«Arnoit lntry<lunr<l iiib^ tlni * Mom ' (r»l 1, |n h I; 

Du*. HWinni tuliiirm culittnl liv liitiD, lunlor *v, mdmJ.ahu tiin woriTn 
j8. itinuwi rj'iilD*, glahroUM. N'*nini iih iIn lorulifv, 
“ Min of 8kyn anti Diovn MottatahiM,*^ TIu* ^nnln woril« wolf lu’ fVniiui 
in the eif(!tth edition of the Monn Dr. Walkrr-Ainoii Inivi infomnnl 
ilia nditm' lliai lu! i,;*i now nnabht to find tin* .*^'|n:einwn:^ (if lie lifin Difiii) 
or tin; auDioritiea npon wliich Diat wiatnn^nit. lunl wo intiHi 
fom rmiiain in tionht ibr ii time eonofnadrij^ the eorroitlntwH of liisi dn* 
terinlnaiiou of ih« idcnitily oi the plimlM witli tlnit of FrioH. I fully 
with the nniiark (.fourn* Boi. 1. BToh) ilint mi *Diimo»t t'inlie, nta* 
brou8 state of ^S'* mibdaia is not the umitls. 

The first announeemeni of the true N". nhmllH as a naDvt* nf SuMand 
appeared in tins Journal (f, Hri5") from Die pm of ;*lr. ID CD WatMiii* 
butii was appare.nliy llrsi dUeeied by Mr. Ihiswel! Sun«*, ^peei'. 

nnniH ^‘aDsered on Ben LawiM's by BroiMsor Jlalfoiir, r>n An-;!;ie,4-JTo 
!8t7. 11 h\v Wf‘re inlermiMul with «'\ajnplt-,H of nifbVVVi, ili-- 

cenily .Dr. Balfour has he«*n so kind as Jo uiv«* me e.oiul s|i»Timriis of' 
it gnihered on that oeeaHUui, and id'-o olltem obtained !*y Idin on ilie 
same inonniain ttiwarda the end cT AugUMi, iHfJA. Ite likewMe found 
it cm a nmuniidn hy CDm DoehaiD ealied •'t^'ioliinnidnM in the ^nnie 
ttioiiiln 

Tim true B, pimdm, Dindbl.^ is liiile kimwii to lioiiiniisis, It ln'-m 
obtointil frmi:i very distant parts tif the noi'ilmm fepiii-n, illy it Ibiiiid si. 
on tkimDorfelJidcl, inMorway ; Vald Itgnrr's ii from ^jmeiineir'!? nailieinil, 
^ between Clmklmib and IJpnrnavik, in (iramland; ami Midiiigrvn mwih 
it in ‘'OfvmvHigt af feipeymrgfa'm ITtnoroganiMTorn ’ (nMii feswatn J'tinrit. 
of Bot» ii* 141) as ii uiitivn of Hpiubergnu, It alwi ii|ijwr», by s rif* 
ferenoe in lIookerM * DistriUniion of Artile Flnut# (Liiiti* Tfiriw, 

to have been ibnnd in i,hn Asiidk |inrTcif 41 ti nciiiidry 
of the vSamojedeH, In Norway it switis in 'grow only itl iigreitl idntie- 
tiouou the mouniaini* lii/Mfwnhiud and fibrin ii tipiieiim ti.i 



m HACil'MiV NIVALIS. 


nu 


lo iN'ar tlw leva! of Ilia hcil nud Huah is probably? Ilic! aiwa iii Hpdz- 
bargaii iiitd SiiiiicijcddiiiiiL Our station on Ben Liiwere ninsl. br*. v(*ry 
elevateds for it there, m Dr, Balfour believer, aeeoitii|iftiuVs ///wie r/i- 
iidh, 

'Bries ranwirks tfuit has a barren ctiui.ral Rtein [roMef.teJs 

wbicsli throws out from its base lateral, procumbeiiii, rooting siioots, 
eacli eiMling in a long peduncle; but that the stems of S, filmim form 
Cl emspitose mass, are erect and short, and bear short peduncli‘4* He 
adds that the petals of MamUlk are sliglitly miiarginalG, but that 
Ihoseof nlmlk arc entire. These remarks agree admirably with my 
spccimmis received from Dr. Balfour, but by some ov(U*8ight M'r. 
Sowerby has figured what he calls S, mmik (Byme^s .K, B, t. 250 im) 
with a very decided rosette, mul Mr. Syme says of the primiiry or eeii- 
t.m! stem that it is reduced to a Imrren rosette of leaves, never bear- 
lug any flowers.” It is clear that if the specimen has this airucturc, 
it eunuoi be the & ^limi-k m dcHcribed by hritm. I liavc^ Indore uui 
s|K!elmeiw of the true plant, gathered by the laic Profeasor Blyii In 
Norway and issmai by 'Pries, which agree well with those gatherod cm 
Ben liiiwers, csxcept that on one of tlmm there is an lippcjurancje of a 
rosette; but eawsfiil oiiimiuaiion conviuces me that there really is none, 
mid ih© other spceiiiien is conclusive against its mdstcucc'. My ax- 
iimiiks from Ben Lawers eeriaiiily have no roflcttc. It should bo re¬ 
collected that much cure i« requisite, for one of tlie fonuB of apeMa 
mMtm to have a.rosette until after many of tlm braneluja Imve flowtweci; 
but in S* apeiiik this false rosette invariably grows into a flowering^-item 
as the age of tlici plant advaucca, and ultimately this central stem does not 
in any respect differ from the liiicu*al atoma. It is poftsiblc^ Ihai N. Mimlk 
limy pii88 through simihir atagcH in its growth. IIow' diHurmit tliirt 
sirnedure ia from thiit of the true roaettodMmring in seen by iin c^xa* 
iniimtioii of 8. pmaumimm^ inwhudithe rosette, tmver iuerciiHim in leitgih 
lifter it 'fa oner: fmimab Imt is always mnuifesi at the top of the rooi- 
iioek, soon iii tlu^ remette fa wcdl developed it c'!iihc».s to gmw'until 
lint H|irliig of the folbwiiigycar, then its terminal Imcl iidvmimw «lig'litly 
«o ns in luxiduce a new c^cutral rosettes of huiw,s with iitilliiry Imds to 
repifieu thid: of tlu^ preceding ytmr, the leaves of 'wliich kigetlior 
wiili il« l)riinche.s, have faded and lost all tlmir vitality. As Mr. Byrne 
jiis'tJy 'reiiiiirks, S, fdmdk vary elosfay raamnbles some! «iid.e» of S. 

/ bid the fonriiu* [dan is pcrmmial, has lapering aetiir^ 
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TWH NKW tH'’ ntlUilHM.i, 


nitlirr Inffi;*' «n<l arnl pnitiy if itol 

lilwiiVrt 'llw hiiiVTM hriif yrry fAlH'ii'i likf, Itiil ‘■iiiiftllr*r 

IIkih, tliitsn nf X, m.miiiis, 1 tiH<l no irsnT of glniMl4'i|v|ir<,l Iisoth mi llir 
Of oalyx; hut Will! ro|irrwrit.“^ n iVw oii llio. lotlor 
iiltlioufiii lio clrHcnilN'H Ikiio ^uh|;(lithrou«^ »Soiiir of .V. 

mmhim iiiiuii |»!aint^ Init iiro not likely to Ih’ roiifoviiNjtol 

witJi li iiy II Ofinifiil r^hmo'vrr. Onr plaui iniiy bi* rliiiriiOli/riKffil liH 
folImv.H;. 

*S\ Liiiflbl,; «if.m anti lmindn*s ani'ending, i’ios|:)ifciM:; btiVi'M 

^libulati^ gliibron*^; podunoli.^H ^liort, .4iiiigiii; |■w‘li« 

iaiiioi’ou,?^; HC^pftls viiry bbtu!., adpronsod to rt|'H'? apfoilo; potah riiilirr 
(jxe(:*i*cUiig tlw* calyx I but. falling nbori of the capauli!, entire* 

8pcn‘gula nivali?^, i,hML m /%/*?. Mhk, ISHS, p* 

(iS.1H). 

Hagiiui nivalis, LlndMn HoL i¥o/. 18kf>, f!f> (I.84S).— Mok 
M md. iil Z\ I Bumma, Udj ihrL Norm, txL 51. Malrnff, Fi. 
Spikih in 8eem.» Joum, iL 14L li it II 12-I, /* 205 

Arctmria cicEpltosa, Fahi^ In FL Dan, L 2280. 

O'be peduu(*lcs arc appavtaiily ticvcr hookiHl at the citd ; tin'fv arc very 
sln)rtj rarely exceeding a ([uiuiti’of an inch in length, dlie flow«aN ainf 
fruits arc- Htmtll and rathtu’ narrowed dcJwnwarflH. Hie Mepali are very 
bliini, and have, a white tliaphanoua margin. Hie ripe eapNub'* «loeH not 
greatly <^xccc^l f.lu* lulprcHscd calyx. Odie branrhes and cnitriil ^fein 
appear to sulKbvhle very frcquiaiily, and are, on the spceifrieiiw from Bon 
i'jawera, nboni an inch anti a half long, but sliorter on ilinw frotii 
Norway. 


fwx)/Mm HpRciKH OF cnitumth, rmm tiuMti., 

,Bv' BBivriionn Hkkmamk, Bn.lb, FfB.B* 

!i!i May Ittl my iitteiilkw was direektl to two {iol 4 ioii«e pliints, foil* 
tivfited witbcHifc a ttiime, in the garden uf M. H laridtng id 
'f hey had htmt iiitrcKlaeed by hint frciin tlm provtnm$ cd Si. (Mkimm, 
Bnw.ih and tiieir leaves emitted^ on being temeiwei,, it very iigtwililft rtflcmr, 
which wniH found to originate 4E a mindmf cif miintte «:iit|4!titii wilti 
which the Immn were «¥a»ls ih« .'Odoiif Imiiig difetiiahlti liotti. I 
te»|fti»ed it th«Et two spoofei mi oiMay Ritiiiii to 



NEW IHIITIBII FJ»rrn¥TAE EIJNCir. 


Ltniikm I IcKikf^l tiiroiigli mir herharin, but clkl'iiot llml tir«*.iu, nor iir<‘ 
ihijy iinsinibed in * Monugraphia IVIouiiiittittniiriiiii' (An'*ii. 

«lti Mil’!?* ?uL viii, IBfirO* -I ibErnforn asHUiuu tlica,o to hi; ik‘W ; hjhI aa 
for Rif';rfaiitilo pur|Kisc;a it is dasirahto that shoukl have; 

I iitwe giveu tiiom thosn of CUrlmma Thm and (L JMdmi^ tliongh 
t!ii‘| liiiVE not yc;i flowiimL 

L €* T!w(^ Becnn sp. nov. Fniticosa; ramulis riifia sitl)-4*a!ignltiiis 
hirietlisj foliis oppositia oblottgis acumiiiatis hasi in peiiolum pubes- 
e.entein attenuaiia^ iinclulato-diadiculatiB, utriii(|iio glnbria, glanclulis 
pelbnnciia oclormi ilieinfonneni aeate.niibus instrnctia^, auidns palfidio- 
libns, petioiis rnfia; floribua igiiotia.—l^rov* of Si. Gatiiarbia, Jinrzii. 

IjOiives wnnul'iranousi emitting a deliciouB tea-like sinelb 3 incl«‘H 
long, i inch broad; [jetiok 2 lines long* 

2* 0, LimknK Seciun sp* nov. Fnitieosa; nunulis rnfk ieraiihiw mi»' 
iiuie IdrielliH/foliiH oppoaiUs elliptieis acuminatis 'rninuto diaiiicnlatis, basi 
ariiiiH, ut.rltHjUo glabria, gianduIiH pejliicidiH (jiiriodmiH iuHirucilH, aubins 
ladiidioribuH, petiolin (1 liu. long.) virkUbus ; Boribiia ignotlH.— Ib'ov* 
of Si, Catbarinn, Brazil* 

Leafes moinbmiiaceoiiB, emitting a eitron-like ame.ib 11' inelif38 long, 
I'l inckei broad; pciiblo 1 linn long, The whole plant hi iwery re- 
»l»el siBiiler and more ilelioato-looking than 0, TkmL 


NEW BIIITIBH EPIPHYTAL FIJNCH. 

Bf M. 0* Cooke, Ehu. 

Thrcfo «pf.c’ii;a of mii^msoopic fungi belonging to the gciitm ftkkh 
hmm, law,, apparently nridtworibod, having labdy timm fonnd in Bi> 
tain, tlioir doierlptions are here given, in orderiiiat they tniiy Iw*. lookinl 
for in other piirtB of .Pnropm 

Tfticnioiusm liYoiitKJOTYUEs, u. Hp. Epi- rarius hypophylhii acer- 
viiliH Hubrotiindis spiirsin eonfluentibusifue fuseo*bnttmt;i,», epklerinido 
rnpia eineitu; spork nubglobosis, tandem bninneis, fi»perli. lliti)* in 
folii« Without definite spots* Sori otsciirritig cdiieily 

cm the upper gnrfnec; of the knives, sometimes on the* lower; Htmitennl, 
viiriiiblo in size, rouudishi erumpent, surrounded by the rypturad epB 
ibrinii* Spores lubglobose, at bngih brown; tpisiiore itnigb wiili, 






:m4; 

ittiliutr*' luliriYlr*^,.nf fi'ftiri July 

in IHIUI ;|U*t r|n'»rl\ ^ ii/pir ^■■'r>. 

iiikI r. llinTiijif, I'lu'lMt’ir,rr imnjfil iii i inl'i 

iiri«l i'niiit‘<\, ill*' Initrr in Smith I'hr |ir«"'-«in’f nf 

fir'iliiiiflrs ill llir. rarK n'tnp* iif nur filant i‘'i nvidri'cn,* *»f ilr. nni Inniii,: a 
iruf" 

I'fUciiciiiA.sis ,fr, n, AnmiiliH hiillatif's 

iliiiHUii r.riiiii|n*ntilni:s yjunyi'y r*ttnfn!nlb), rnnfluriitihiiMi|i}i:*. Siiniifi 
vv.\ snlwH'ali'^* funri^. Hull, in lolil;i ' Clii lintii 

•^iirfnr^'y of llir Sori at hr.^t ai rn|tlnriii£t ilnt 

saitl«‘rrii, nfifii «Toiitln»'nl, S|«!rr?^ glnhnM\ or iii'iirly m:\ 
raihnr hrpp t.iiwn)'4irin\n. Thin iiiily fnniiti on ii !4iiiiiii 

iiKirHis, hr:,4(!it tin- vhrv, iinnr Irslfinl I’hurt'lu N«nftiik» Scpliaiiher, 
iHtM, IlionMiiinlH of plnnlH of imlmim cm alJier iiMl 

iiingliimtiriiig iiiiiiylieM, fidkal t<» ii t)f ttiif^ frkJm*^ 

bum. 

TEiiiltoBARiH IIham'KI, tB %\h M,iuntli» flnvhii». AiYnmliH fiy|«i« 
phyltw, roininlniiH^ min»tk«inu$ sparsk vol nggiYgal is<, S|Hir}'''< 'nilu 

g!obo»i»» tniiileni clihitn fnmigiiM*i«, I kb. in ibliii^ ii/nantih Aiitiiiiiin.* 

Bimind cm clnfiniio yc*llowi«ii .spots. Sori onmining only on ilir uinlnr 
fturfnrn of i!io loavos* snattnrrd tir collrctnil in tdu>frr'>, vrry 

ronudiHii or oldotig. Spoms at Irngth riisiydirowio :a}h!,d<'*br**Y,.. 

Foiiinl on ilio Imvos of Rhnmm fit Srb.aloii^ Snitcyy So|i# 

irtul'inr ,Hb ISf'M* (Mr. A. nrngoon). "HiiH in a vrry dinlim'i 
botti in lliii ckiiriiio sjndH mi wlnrh tlm. ptirnnhy nm .M'ltlrd lanl in llio 
vOl’i iiiiiinkiiosj^ of tiif |nisl,nlrfd.hoiriwdvi»«4. 


(X:)iifU«ik)KnFN4!K. 

J.hmbh (kvbiiiM, 

M.0^ ■%. 

! oli«?n in tliii Ififl .knrinil (p, Bllb Ihni l>r. k iiilitf 

In tlwi Mmrh^ wtnnlMw^.! on toy in fmw 

Hi! of dcnthk Itowtw. Will allow nm f« my tliat ih# Iif 4 -1 y«:i mm 
in gp»l nttifwurn a wimpilalwm fmm taHotia icmrwfj* i flint I liiwv 

BOt i«ttt a doiihto4owofM (K h 4 i«lt^:l It from Jnroh’$ of 

mmt toil flnpii» ©Ifilib ciwititry f Ai 

p, «l mm worli ijn.ismyiwd 1^1 fe a mrnim mmi Ckl», In 






Ji4ri 

of iittw |4 wiIh wow ftnind with flowow ** of n w«o coi(Wf» koiiw wlnt^r*, 
mul It. Torj fiHv with drnihlo tlowow/* No fuHlu*r tleat’flption if? Hiving ii«tr clcnffi 
tlio iii’coi»|ittJijiiig ctigrnvinK tnhotl nuioli upoti tho tmiitor. Acfcorclijtn to 
tJio ilio ilowtfw luivo li oircvthw otitlino^ mmi vtny «h:mh1«\ iiiicl iippa- 

reot'lj !»i;vo iio !ifn'fturio.H ; nil tln^ HoworM of tho spiko nre nlikiJ iiflVofoci 
Tim amnl/hra inohuW it't jour nopphoitontnl list wfw onlj 
tkniblo. It. Imd thrco Ipm, ouo in flu* ortliuary position aiul t-wo !Hi4?rttt mwd^ 
w^ps‘otfoniing iho two Inforiil Htnnionn of tint ouf.or which arc UHiinllj Hup’* 
piWHwi; mi otto of ilui-iO additional lahclln waHun Inrpcrffrt^ nntiu'r. hi add!- 
tk'in, ilio throw inner ainmons, which a»H,i gfauwally wholly wawo in 

thin jiuitiiniH'* all priwi'ni, A. dtwripfion and tlgum of this higltly intoroHt.itig 
«pw*iuion will f>o publhlufd in a fidnro part of tho ifounuil of iho Linnonn 
Hooiety. 

Througlj (ho liindiH*a» of Prof. Awi. Gray and l^lr. Darvrin, I am intablod to 
record anotht*r douhlc Orchid, whicli prcHctitt’dnhiiorrf prcc'iwdy airnilar changCfl 
to thoao found liy mt* in (,K ttmnlfera, d’ho plant in c|uc«ticm ia JVa/owhn 
and was found by Dr. 4'. Fnino in a hog near tJiietH Now York. 
IlnK Anu'ricim Orchid^ ctHpccinlly niy (K go far to (Confirm 

Hrown*a view of the rtruciuro of tin* OrehideouH tlnwer,-**n view adtipted and 
confirmed liy Darwin,* Kor further rctnarkHon thia iulercMting mihjtn'i l mu«t; 
nder yon to t4u^ fortli coming part of the Jotirnnl of the Lttnu'nn 8oeiety. 

Dr. Moore Inns favoured tne l>y forwarding aoine ilowstra of Orehh pi^nmi* 
dnU$ «i«iiiar to tha«6 inontionssd by him in tluf lawt iminbssr of tins iTournah hut 
oven more curknoj. In the tlowera I, tjxamined there wert^ tlu^ tlirt'c Hcptdw as 
iwuid; W'itldti them's a double, and, in »oiue instances, triple wliorl of petals,moat 
of tlie laitof being lipdiko in form ami colour. I eoukl find no tnico whatever 
of ovary or <;olurnu, of pollen or nectary j but standing u]) in t-lm centre of tins 
flower, in the pkuso usually filled by the coluimi, was a amall raecino, consist¬ 
ing of tutmerous bracts subtending a imtnber of flower-buds. Tbeso latter 
were made up (ati far m their niructure and urmngement could tie made out) of 
three aepak, cnckming mnne rudimeutnry petals, and iliene ngiiin s'ueinding a 
prolonged axis with minuie limcta and rudimentary flow<*r«! Tin* snmlhst of 
t.lnwc tertiary llowsirdimk that I s*xa,mined, meaHursHi 1*100 intdi iti tllimmter, 
titul sHmsitited merely of a central donm or pimple of ctdhilur tif-iHue, {.meirch'd 
at the haae by a Hlndlow cup, whose ctlge wan alight !y i!u'(,H^d,obed, tlm loheH in* 
dkmting pOHsifdy the fut.ure aepak. In other Hiitinfe hinh On* s'miiral dome 
wtia isutTsiumled at the hare by a four, livsi, nr aix-h>d}ed cup«, hut im it' 'WHm no* 
imisrtihfe to mnksi Mullleieuily ncournte ciamiuutbn of t!u*ae rushnu'fitary tmde, 

! refridn from giving further dtd.aila, Init niU uun’ily mb! thattht*re tlowciM pre- 
ssmt', M> far iM*i I am aware, the only rct*ordcd imstantu^ of mcihau llowd proliih 
cation in Oreddds. 

Mr. ihim.*y forwarded mo some time since it flow'cr of 0»dfiimi whieli 
I may term HpririouHiy douhloj the aepalH nml two upper petals W'W'tmrmidj 
but the li|:i wiw divisled into three all but separate pkre», cwdlutmt with the 


* * Iterti}i/4dimi of Drclildr/ p. 2112. 
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r'nliHiiti ; furh of lls»’ I*si4 m tJir I'rulrr* «tl' 

litf* ” r'iiiw*/' III IIn'’<* f tb«* jHimi r'rfjtiiinsS, rlriM,? lu t!i** ii|t|tt'’f niifi miir'f 
ill Hu? Ifilrfpil n»|iiwriit !!«’<tut«r 

trt's'i liiit’fiil >'4)Hiif*''ii?ii onu r«r thu %n\H*v jiiHillfH 

si!i a»iiifi|»lii'«i. Hit* fbiwuj* ill i|iir<.4iuij limt tw »i{}.ri, ttllfuHijHi tlii’* 
'Ht'ifliiiuii wii?i |irr«ri!iH bunriiig lirlsiw ii thi'* Aiilr# Iwii trtfiii* 

l'miiPi {*4 .rp|*nHpnh,*tivi\^ «:iC tluU.w«'< ii|i|>fr iiiiil iiii'iPtulatnin'Wi 

' ?«iii «i?u¥r till lilirtrlivi* mithrf* 

III I will tnlii* tli«^ lilwri.y i*r HiiiiiJiling tlimw of jimr rcwIrifM 

»lin trifiy \?itlt nm in t<i iilbw Wf» tlw 

iiil'V i*f irtsfii’pliiiif tJn.'’iii^ nhoulii it In? witii tJiiiir cHmfrjiitHKii:? t.|iti?4 

if} lii%'««r iruf, 

y<ntw, 

Maxwh.!. T, lUMfmm. 


Tiilipa 8ylvi»ferii mid Copliiilanthiim mbm, in Ohmmt^rifdm* 

Uimmdfiri (hMw *1, IMA 

T!ii#« ymt I fcnittc! a new lin-bitot of Tdipi% mfUmtdi new (lloiieeftter, In a 
wocMly-‘“«)t»« fiCMK) but ooiild not procure a itlnglc tilossom, I believo 

tbai 'iitil«8 tluB upccicM grows along witii grass (in our cmmtTy) it will not 
bloom. I Itiinic I wits flic ftrst discoverer of Tultpu w/Zrov/w in our nnmty^ 
having gidlieml In 1856 four flowering spccitncuH of it, 

1’!iw year I of our nmihf Cllomnvtenslurc* pljtid-i 

niffra^ one of wliicli vvuh mnii fo Mr. Hjme. I have tilw) rciHUVwl llio 
fotlowso‘4 lolfi'r ri'Hpooliug the flr^t (Iwroviu’cT of Huh Orriild In tuir (*o«nfy> and 
I limy iold tlifd. f hiivt» ulw made scvi^ral iinRucooNHlui fsrarelios for ilif^ idfiiit^ on 
Frorrsfor llilL llidiiugfoti, in Dm ilDh etlt,fiiou of Ids Miiuufil, iiieutioiwStoul’i 
Hill, atid the ipociuiciw I guDmrod Dun yi.^ar were found clof^o by tllf♦re, 

Yoiiw, rir.| 

fl. H. W'fftf.i. 


** 14, iRfll, 

** My gwimlfftfhofi tin* Eof. W. Dloyd linker, of Htotitrdi'ill IDoy, Iwiinl wlml 
Wft# tllPii cftlliHl !tw Hmtpim mhm grtwing, as t have tn^cit lolib ucfif lint lop 
#f tiilb iMid for mnity ytmrs gidhemt iw Im rmilil 

wMwrtti much fliwcifctttf the stock# I. have* l»«wcvf*f, iftii^'C gt>rir mw I tin 
gwumi lliiflmmi without fliulttig » Inmo of it, Mi itwimh 

hither gave li to Wlfhotflug, wim ncknowlcclgml the pluril in li» fii«l ofUifoiu 
I have a portwuiof my gmndftiiWr, with » drawing ufili® fhiiljtt W# I'MmL 
f fe always wiM tlmi tlw flmllng M it was' the foiiiidaflufi uf, $imm* 

I lia# ttliw a ipccittifu of ill® pknt hi liw imllcctto. , 

' V, , , , ' . 


«l.li If. 
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NEW 'PUBLICATIONB* 


iiimStmk qf ih* Nt*w Zealand Flora ,* a Bf/Htemaik Demipikm. of 11/0 
dValim FlanU of Nm Zealand^ and the CknUiam.^ Isnl 

Jneklamk'n^ (hmpMi\H>, and Maef/narrldn Lslttjuh, 1). I'looki*!*, 

M.l)., F.li.8*^ etc., liovcil "Reeve. Bvo. 

IJeii! tlu*- rip|)<‘firimce, of tliis Haticlbo^^k, Dr. Il’ooker’a ‘ Flora Nrni’o* 
ZelaiHliie,/ whi(4 formed a portion of tlus antlioFs botany erf the Aiit- 
iirctic voyagai, wan the most couipbite enumeration that Inal an yc;i iHfmi 
pnliliBlmci of tlui plants of New ZealaruL But ilm ‘ ’NcHan-Zebrndim ' 
consists of iwx) largo cjuarto volunu^s% ndmirnble in a library, bib litilo 
suited for being carried idmut in the baggages of f.lns travelling miin- 
ralist^ amongst tbc niiexplored wilds of tbe (!ouniry of the Maoiis. 1’lte 
present, handbook, by its sbape and portability, k a far l)et,t'(;i‘ travel¬ 
ling (‘(unpanion, and by its lower price is plactal within tbc rmudi of all 
ihoNi^ wlio could not allbrd to purehuHC the huger and earlier I'iora of the 
antliorV. We are indebted, it appears, to Dr. Ktiight, F.L.S,, Auditor 
(nmeral, and other genileineu iui.ere‘sie{i in tbc natural luHiory of tlu‘. 
islands for suggi*ating tlic present publication and olitaining the. iie(*es- 
Bary'funda for it, including a libcml rcmuueratlcm for the author's 
serviceg, 

Tins Handbook may be regarded as a second revised edition of the 
* Flora Nova-Zelanclim,' with the illustrations left out-, and idl the new 
diHCOvcries of Messrs. Haait, Travem, Binclnir, boughi and otheu' 
r.eidou8 botenists iMlded. It will tbcrcforc prove inwptnble to even 
those who already possess the cpiarto work. In Ihirt L, now betbro 
ii«» we hiivo uh new genera and 1,40 muv spoelcsi a lint of which will 
lit once show the real vfduc of the. additions. 


Batimicultw lyidlli, ,//./. 
li Tmvewib /i./. 

Ji. Biichimani,,//./ 

E. liafwtii, JLf 
It. crithwifolius, //./. 

IL fti‘rii?0|ihyllu8, 11,/. 
li. Bhichdrb ILf 
li. gmrilipt», M.f, 

"E. |mi'hyrrhl«i«, iLf, 

Hi^ijndaiuin Novie-Ziiiwidiic, ILf 
'lirftjft Kovic*Ztdinidiii!, H.f 


Lepidium ^hiymhroidcjB, ILf 
Nof'hothbwpi (gem uov. C.hnuifcm- 
,rum) roisnlfit/tmn if,/ 

Viola ,byalhb i/*/. 

Piiiowporuw pii-inluiii, //*/• 

Btcllarja liougbil, //,/. 

OabhantluM ludcttliirisi, If,/ 
Hoctoralk (gem. no?. Bortiilficiwrmn) 
crr'iipitosft, If./ 

Ilohcm Bi,ndairii, If,/ 

AristolHia Oolctwob If,/ 
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K«lg<n»U\yji, iLJ\ 

CoriJiHn nugUHti'iHijnn, i/./. 

(jimiiidifirliii //,/. 

G. Mttnroi, //.,/» 

(.1 j'Mintt, Ci^hi'k 

(1 //./. 

MotlK'wpiirtium (^mh »o?. iK^gumi'* 
!K}8.) Gim«i«lu‘u*lii, //./. 

SwftiiiMc.»iirt Now-Mfindiii’s 

Aeji'iJia Bticlmntttii, //./. 

Tillma Sinclairiv/G/. 

Q'utuioro tk'*n»iliom^ .//*/, 

JSpiiobiurii purpurnlum^ //./. 

Fos?oii cvxjgua, i/./ 
l\ llaimtii, if./. ‘ 

1*. Iiydrocoijloitlew, //*./. 

F. Roughii, JSr./* 

Owwinytflila ll'awtii, iJ./. 

0. mmosa, JL / 

Acipliyllft Colmsoi, JET,/, 

A. Lyallii, M,f. 

A. Bobsonij /£/. 
ligusticuitt Haaetii, R MndL 
L. broYwtylc, ILf, 

L. (?) HUfoliuni, JL J\ 

L. (?) carnnlosinn,.//./, 

L, plliihrum^ ILf. 
h* imbricaitimj JJ,/. 

.L, (P) trifoHdatiuii, //./. 

Angelica tlwnpiMW, JLf 
3Ptt«ax longiw^itwin tils ii,f 
1*. Bitwlalrii, ILf 
Viwnm Llnibayi, 0/ijw. 

OopTOimi. (limwiwgimwii, ILf 
'0* Owl#ni«.% ILf 
Olfttria » 0 »l»tA» ILf 
0, Ifwtorf, ILf 
Oelmiiift den»iIot% ILf 
0, IlaMtii, Ilf 
0. Iiindsayi, ILf 

'.^a if./ 

0* Mnwmi, ILf 

0. M*f 


V. pdiuinia* a.f 
iX 'IViiYctiiii, Ji.f 

G. Ilwctwri, //./ 

0» Hwajttlirtom, Ii*f 

0. //,/* 

Omniiycoinn Hiwcliurii, ii,f 
B, wrionita, Ilf 

B, pinnatii, Ilf 
C'C^tula atmta, Ilf 

C. 'filiforiwia, ILf 
(X pwtinata, ILf 

(,b pyret.hrif0llft5 H\f 
HnowHa Haiwtii, ILf 
E. Mnnmt, Ilf 
11. anbukta, Ilf 
B. oxitnk, Ilf 
B. Ilwiori, ILf 

E. twammikri», M,f 
(Iwapbaliurn {Ilelicliryaimi) Yoimgw^ 

S-f. 

0, (Helichi*.) Siwekkii, ILf. 

0. Tm?eMw, II L 

0 , nitidulwm, ,//./ 

0. (ITi'lichrvs.) grandici'jm, Jl.f 
Ilfiastk (gon. nwY. Oompuaiicart^iu) 
pulvinnria, Ilf 
IL rniniwai ILf 
JI, Biwclairi, fl,f 
Ernt!litlf.ca »cabcrvilajk Ilf 
Hnweniw ll'naatii, ILf 

H, naaaiwwidw, Ilf 

Travoraia (gmw wof. dwmpwstt) l»tv 
nimiktns, Ilf 

(.■>W|UH ,N'w?««&kwdirn, //,/, 
llnkpliylinrw rwbrutwj il.f 
Biylidhww (?) «wbnktiitW| Ji\f 
Watikmbnrgia imrfeikghiefi^ Ilf 
IkWIk Ewngblii Ilf 
.Pmtia (?) 'rnaeitidwii, ILf 

F. (?) linw«>icifi% ILf 

SiiieMnl, ILf 
Awh#rift Tm?#rsil, If*/ 
Brwnpliyllttm ILf 

B. J£/. 
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Logiuiia ietmgcu'ia, //./. 

Ouriim Chdonwoi, 1/'. /, 

My(woti» uuillera, Ii>/* 

0. sesslUfoiiii, ILjl 

M, pulvniimH, ILJ\ 

0. glimdiil(m% II, f. 

M:. Ilccterl, II/ 

Knphrtti'in Munroi, ILf, 

M. IVarerf^ii,,//./. 

IMsmhigo lanigcrjp Ii,f, 

.iSxftrfhouft tnacnuUha, //,/. 

PimoHa TmvcTHii, ILf, 

Veronica IVartvrftii, ICf, 

F. buxlfolia, li./ 

V, vornicosas, If,/, 

P. sericH'o-vitiosa, ,//./. 

V. earnoaula, ILf, 

Libocetlrus BidwjlH, if./, 

V, piiigeifolia, //./. 

Lustula pundln., II, f, 

V. Buchanani, M.f. 

L. Oolensoi, Il.f, 

V. Ijr'opodioitioH, II, f. 

Inolcpin basilariH, II, Jl 

V. ictniHtichfu //./. 

Umlnia Siuclnirih Ikwth, 

V. Hectori, //.//' 

■AgroHiis nvcnoidcR, //./. 

V. Htilioornoidw, JL/, 

A. Yonngii, //./. 

'V. ciipimsoithw, if./ 

Dmithonifi //./. 

V. Ilaiwtii, i/./: 

1). .Buchnnnni, il,j\ 

V, cpacridra, //./. 

TriH(‘iuin Vonngii, ILf, 

V. nuicrantha, H./, 

Boa csigua, II. /. 

V. Kwoulii, //,/. 

Ih ('tilcuHoi,, //./. 

V. linihUiii, i/;/ 

P. laiakayi, //./ 

Fygmim (gem no?. Scropluilardcilio* 

Tridcuin Youngii, //./, 


Cyatlins M'iltiei, Mm*l\ 


1\ |HilviiMiri4 S,f, 

III iliiB Hat lifwis beeti omifctciscl tall tlia $peeics known friiw oiher lo¬ 
calities^ and now for the first timo admitted into the 'New Zimlwid 
flora. Want of space also eompok us to refriilii fVom poiniitig iwt tlici 
numerons cliitngci of names which older species Imfe necessarily nin 
dargoiun W'c5 arc pleased to sec a good minty {.dnnts, regardc^'l iia tncrc 
varietiiM in the qnarto edition, ttow raised to the rank of indcpcinlcnt 
clmngo for tim heitcr in an author wiio is far In iidviincc! of 
nearly all Ida mntniiiiiorariea in a tendeney to lump «|ic?cicB togc4]itn\ 
Dr. Hooker begs that any imperfeetioni diiciwcrcd, in fiis book may 
'bn pointed out, so that ibey may be comseted in a siatoml t^dilioin 
One of llio faults of tins c|ni«tf> Flora, amongst its tniiny adiiiitbal otcol* 
lcnci:‘ii, was, tliirt it omitted all tlm Mosmm wliicli had licoti {iii;bli«fittd 
four yiiirn |mwioi:tsly (1851) by Carl Muollcir in the Bot. fciiuiig, and 
that it iiiadij no mantion of Bm'Uicherk critical list of South Stm 
Island plants, publbhod in I83fl in the Annals of the Vimiita llu- 
fienm, though It contained the most complete fininicratioii of New 
Zealiincl planti that liad been made known prof ions io the great work of 
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ilmikfir. "Ill IJk's lint is iipfaiii 

Hiirt |H flu* I'litn’i' in in'5 r<‘irr«ttnt, ns it nllVd,^ ilit* s^'iiiniviriv iiinl 

iitiflmrily sfvr'fjil nainrH ^trni'k tin im hIi* 

s«!!il. frinti llorik«i'^M lliimibnok :-■■•■ 

Ktidl,s=//. 11. Jkowii. 

(hrriiiiim^ nimlritik, EndL Nwbilk Ihmemui aimtridk, Eomi, 
/hklm iikimrdii^ Kiidl. 

Pmkearpm Muinl^ in 'LhiuIhtE IHn. 

ikl^fpmnm Phnim^ VAid\,rsimlpmm^ Lull. 

Henem Mmmhii, Binil (lB:iri)rs<S'. Hook. ftl. (1S5S). 

Sfimcm Fdulhs^IimekpglMk npmda. Font. 

Oin? of tiio new Panax {I\ kmpmmHm, Hook, fit.) wns tlesonbetl 
fivtf. yenr» ngo ijy liegtd, of Bt. .Petersburg, a» P. mmmmm> (HJar- 
tenflom/ 1859, p. 4E), and ii doubtless uotbing but a variety of 
Pmndi)pamx We have seem as many as twenty varie¬ 

ties raised by Continental nurserymen from seed p,roduced by Ikmtk^ 
pmtm crftBBlfidium* The authority for Mnryta Blnelaini is Seemann, 
who several years ago published that nanm in the * Bonplandia,' 
We should also have liktal to sec some notice taken of the elmnges 
that Planehon and C, Koch have proposed with regard to QmipliMh 
The general plan of the. work is that adophai in Ihmilmm'.s * Hong¬ 
kong Flora/ It is written entirely in .English, and there is an annly* 
tieal key prefixed to the .Natural (.)r<lm\s and generri e.xtiiniiidy useful 
to the student, ^.riie second |>art,, containing tin* lower (.‘ryptogaiiiH, is 
ihortiy to appear, and will enable us io retnni onw, more to this viilu* 
able work. 


By .1. C. Metvill London t Imuginans, I8IM, 

MiigttL#»ttiVfirit mcmicinti m juvon^a plantw situ proxime liiiliw 
obiervaro vdlent, tunc ciiiiii siptw e»ict ut hlitoriii pliihtiimin gennraliii 
hu]im insuhe reddatur iibsoluta, utilitui b0nlHM>gii,itii tit/*',, So 
lays Bkekatono in the pmftct la hk * Qataloguo of liartflili Wi4iil»/ 
^printad In 1787, which contftindl thi names lliim, 524 

pUnt% many,of thorn howa?« only, alightytwl|e% aid ,win m Ifie 
fuhlkhod local fhm for.any,'part/4db ccmiity of MJilil'fe- 
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TliP pod of this aiunetii hiis followc'tl iit 

Harrow school, ami ilu; result in the little hook whose title k |j;'ivcMi 
1.la{ pr(dac*e tolls as that tlu^ work lam heea (uiiirid)?* driiwii up 
by Harrow hoys, luid that it is ptddished ** frota a vcuy strc)»|^ desin^ 
to pnuuobs at Marrow lai itd-cu'est ia aatural hiHioryd' It Is very satis- 
fiiciory to lind this taste growing in our large seliools: not only Is it 
exeelleiit erapleymetd for tlui boys, eoaibining in its |iroseeul;ioit 
profit, and pleasure, but it is also iustrmneutal iu triuuiug ili(Uii 
up to l>e nceuraie obscn*vtu’H uud reasouers, whilst it is of hcnudlt to 
seieuet^ at large tlirough the record of numerous ohservidious iu a given 
district. It is to he hoped that the exam|}le of Marllioroiigh and 
Harrow will be followed by other large sehools. 

Tiie flora of this portion of Middk;sex is, as might l)e expected, 
mdilun* varied nor ex tensive, and though cxteuded obscuwatiou will 
doulitlcws diHcxnau' more spt^eies, es])<!(!ially aiiumgst the less gmu‘rally 
known groups, such as ih<*. HrasscH and Hypcramue, yi‘t it is probable 
that such additicniH will lie few in numlaw, and that tin? plants of flu*, 
neigliliourhood may lie (mnsidcred m pretty complehdy clm*idabai* 
Aft it howi'iver, tin* (dlieacy of coutinuml exertions and, renewed, 
sc-areh in even a poor distHtd. is well shown hy tin* increase in inim* 
her of recorded »pe(fiea mul varieticB from 53!) in Mr. Ilirnfft list, 
liublifthed in 1861, to dl7, the number incduded in the prcicmt 
h'loriL The iixtent of the clistriet ineludecl is about sixty scpiirc inilc*«» 
and tlie l>ook m furnished with the Ordritinee survey of Ilia mtigh^ 
bonrhooch 

The list of plants consists mainly of the commonly distrilinted 
jdiinift of tlio Tliaincs I,main, with a sprinkling of rmm% wlikdi re¬ 
lieves its monotony. There art^ soma remarkalile chwiderata. (kUkt 
pfdmiru docB not occur wild, though there are nume-rotw «uiiahli! lo¬ 
calities for it» growth, nor him Liphm mmpt*Hkmy J^pemh othmdM^ or 
JMfM cmemt beam met with liy Harrow botaiUHis, though it h firoba- 
Ilk? that tlicy till t)(,!cur, as all art^ found both at Hampstead and iii/tlie 
Haritfudil district, dmmio Jmobm must «urt6y bo n Harrow ii|icc‘ie», 
iiiougli not iiaduded in its Horn i B* tifiwfxjUmi ia tliere fttated to be 
** very abundant,’* and may be an error, the cotiunouc.r H|>c.eifw being 
intended. however, arc irmludfxl In ,M.r. l:Iiiicr» oati4k,igiie, 

Tht^.:m arc niwtiru-l other plants omitted from ilie^ Flora wliicdi are 
given as imtiven !)y M'i% Hind, amongsi i\%m\ 
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Fnmm CmiHun, mdimffh (hipmium 

mipmr, Qa.HUiirlit* plafpmrpa^ mul nil 

to Oiscuir; liavr ilioj htHinnc etiiiwi piineo 18^11? Jlnpier Hdihii^ 
itmii is genoniliy n plniit, saic! it> he lUiiiitl at iioxoili iii tlio 

Flora. ' 

Though there are nigna of ilic juvetiihii attlhorHhi|i of ilii^ iicicik, yti 
it is rcmarhal)ly free front iniproltahinticH or ohviotw errors ; it has 
doubtless luui tla? benofit of Mr. Hiiul's supervision ; iuihaul his 
assistance is acknowlculgcd in the preface, and his initials appriar on 
nearly (wery page. 

^rhougli a part of iht district, the neighbourhood of Statiiooro and 
Edgware seems to luive leas attention paid to ittimu tiie country nenrer 
Harrow; a good list of plants might easily given for that |">art, in« 
eluding' species not enumerated in the Flora. Is PtmiMh daikr^ 
found near llaiTow and Pinner and in Benth^y Priory, anything more 
than a hybrid form ? 

There are notices of the birds of the district and a copious (mtDmoh>- 
gical list with the Flora. The book is well printed and got up, and 
is, on the whole, moat creditable to the school. 


Diagnoses d^Bsphes mimlles ou miconmu^ pour m'lnr dr Muimuux 
a me Flore riformee de la Frame el den emiirttm wkijm, ihir 
Alexis Jordan. Tome prcniicr, pnmucrc partic. ihiris: h\ vSitvy, 
1864. 

Monsieur Jordan is far too wdl known as a Imtaulst to need any h\^ 
troduction to our readm*^. lie is founder of a Hchmd of wrlim’H on 
'Species-botany, of whitdi the hmdiug ariich^ of fiuth ih ilmt a largo 
number of the plauis winch have la^cn iuk<m by all authors, from the 
time of Linumus downwards, for aiugic spiaucs, iuh^ in reality iniu'h^ u|i 
of a number of, it may be very cloHcly rcscmhling, imriiuuumi foriiiH, 
To those, they aay, permanence of character heing the soh' pniiliciil 
test we have of what constitutes a ipecics, wc cannot, upon imy priri* 
ciplc of consistency, refuse that rank and title j and to ttm wcekiiig unt 
and defimtion of these M. Jordan has, as the boteniail work of lu» life, 

, devoted liimself. It is now nearly n quaricr of a amlitry mm Ids 
writings'war© published. The liook of winch the title iiiittilst al Ilia 
head of our notice m merely tlm first Instidment of a work wtiidi h 
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iidcny'lc4l U) c*'Xj)liiin in tlu^ fulk.Ht (iniail tiie rnsiilt nf Ium iriVc‘Kt%iili()n.H» 
fi)llowiii|i( pasHiipjn eontiiiim th<^ <‘.^Mcnen <if iii^ iiiircHliieiiiry nx|i!ii« 
iiaiitni roapi«!tifig its pkui and piu’post^ 

Lai iw sny li at ilia aatsai, wa lanva not in our inviwiigaiionH 
icnl for a incuneut tlie domain of j)osiLv(! rt'iilifj. ft: i« not 
but absolut^i fiwsts, iliat wa Imvo to show. It is not n certiuii inantier 
of looking at things, or a particular o|')iuion iliat is io be brought in 
c|Ucstion, but facts duly and truly ascm‘tained by moans of iho cmlinary 
process of experience*, that wo arc going to submit, without fenr, io the 
circumspeastbn of all friemds of sciimctx Wc have «ini|'dy io unfold 
that wliids wo have scon, exptuatmmiizod upon, sought out; that 
‘wldch cwon ihoso who may bo inoHt dispoHcd to eonti’iidict us would 
Imvo aeon and sought out as wo have d<mo, or hotter than wa* havo 
done, if ttioy had irnuh^ the sanm rcsonroht^K, with similar miit,oriid« to 
ours.^ In fact, it is easy to umU'rstaud, when there exist beiwrrn 
|)huiis obsm'ved in a living slate, ami in aeoiuldioii of pr'rleeily iiualo* 
gous dcA'cIopment, dill'erenoes whitdi ar<^ easily lipprtsanlile liy any one 
who knows how to !<mk at.ienl.ividy, ihal Io aseeriain the c’xistenei* of 
tluise. diffeiTiWfis i*s to itHeertnin a inaieria! fact of the reality of wliieli 
therci Ciinnol be two opinions. To aseertaiii afterwards itiiit ilii'se diL 
fenmees lire fisildn ymr by ytmr mul every year k ngain In fisemliibi 
a iniiicu*iiil fact of I1 k:i ^itiim mil urn tlio preeeding. To i»fertfiiii 
finally find theao am diflbrmtws proiented coiwtiuiily by dillfitnit iti«- 
<livd«lufd plfitils wlieti tiiey lire aoinpiimd iogother, prmmted ef|iiiilly 
!iy other imlividnals which am d«:t«cmidod from ilieic hifd., that thr^y 
nr«j proilucjed Imrcditarily and invariably throngli ii wicecMsimi of gene- 
rations, ii is always tlm invi'sltgalion of a c|UCHt:toit of ii iiiiiirriiil fitet to 
gel. to know wlidber din'erences exist tlmy do iiot. *siiipcre 
men may differ in opinion as to the eonimqiiimees to Im dralueisl 
from the. fact, Ind they cannot, if they take the nereieatry pains to 
look, doutii as to its reality or non-nadity. Tlie spericM wliitdi we 
have to propctec are iiotliing elnc but vegetable forms wideti vye- liiivi 
linriit to disiiitguinh from one another by the eompiiriiioii of nil ilteii 
organs in the living pliuit j and we liuve awired oursi;*lve« liy tJm itiod 
ee.riaiu cdiHervationi that the. differenee^ are hereditary, iim! iWiiioi In; 
at-iriimfcil Pt hieai or iieeidenyd eauscsd’ 

This is sound Hcimc and Hound reamming, tim liiiigiiiige of a tiiiiii 
cmuiekiip of sincirity,, It pkeem tlie inHue of the iiiiiiiitieriibb* 
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at. point; upon tiu) foniabibn wiinrn ought to ru^t., ilut wiifii 
M* JordiiU illIkH iilkuil PiiuiluuHm m thu of lhirwiiii>iiin li<\ i« 

our 0 |)ini(Ui, spoiln hi» |m‘fauu. It m juai m oiisy f<u' our .siilt* «« tliu 
otlutr ill tiu? upreir.s mnivm<my in inaku itupulniiotu^ of this khiil, iincl 
fiiicli tu'vur lie) liny gcuxl, luicl ofkni a greiit dual of liann. It i« no 
lnc»,viial)le eonftet|Uuuce iluit ii tiuiu w!io ludievi’S flint, tliu origiiinl 
spueific typiss iiavu beun fow in luimhur, and that ih« forms wo, now 
seo liavn lieon nioditlnd from them througli long ages, ftlimdd not lie ns 
siucAire and ortrhodox a Christian as the mivn who lielievcs iliat tlw 
original apecific types have beem many, and that eaeli Iiivh rruiitiniul as 
it was when created up to tlio prcs(3nt time without nuiferiid chuugm 
Wc object utterly to the introduction of theology into the argument. 
Biieh imputations can only create bitterness of feeling, whieli is the 
very thing of all others most likely to prevent the culm investigation 
of facta. 

We do not intend, upon the present occasion, to discuss cither the 
general bearing upon the species question of M. Jordan’s labours, or 
to pass any opinion upon the points of detail hero brought bofor<? our 
notice. We are none of us in a position, at the present time, to 
judge what th€ value of his work really is, or what amoimi of trut h the 
central idea of his school contains. It is time and work - work in the 
peculiar way of which he has set so industrious an esampio, t lu^ euro* 
fill study of living plants by moans of cultivation—that, must lie tlu^ test 
of those. Ami a notice of this character is not the right {ilaoo for a 
criticism on points of detail, becuuHo that criticism ought always to 
have for its foundation statements revstiug upon some distinct per«omd 
authority. 

The portion of the work which is coutnined in this imnn mdy goes 
through three Natural ()r{ltu*S"''*‘-,/^rt/«?nxfxAir,vvc, /W/xiacrraw, and Ovaii* 
fern *' We uuderstaml that it is inttmded that plates illiistriitivc of the 
letterpress should ultimiitcly Im imhliHlmd, but there arci mum here, liiul 
W6 do not see the promise of any. Wiili very rarr? exception, cmly 
forms proposed as species liy M. Jordan himself an.^ dmcrilimli but tio 
uniform rule seems to be followed with regard to the spceici <te»c*riliecf 
in his former works. SomBtimei they am and sometimes'they mv! not 
described here over again, The diagnoses iim in the rmt of 
"the book of -'course iu franch* The following art the British spcjcies 
which are divided, or to which thosa proposed are iietrly allied j— , 
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ml t '0 or dimspcmt/rom"^ 
CUnnaiis Vitidlm,,* 



Spmm af Jordan, 

..* 1 

Ubftlicirmn wiiiiis mul lloxuowum 

.,. 

... ... H 

„ flavum ... 

»•, 

,,, 

. 6 

Aiwmiocc Pukatilla ... 

,,, 


... ... 4 

EatitmeuiuH aurimtuiw ,,. 



. ,l 

„ aerk ... 



. 6 

„ bulbosus 


... 

. 4 

„ repens ... ... 


... 

. I 

.Aquilegm vulgarw 


... 

. 4 

Piipaver flubinm ... ... 



... ... 6 

„ llhaniH ... 



. 8 

Btu’hmva vnlgnrk .. 

... 


... 1 

„ ... ... 



. 4 

Arnhm birmita and ciHato... 

... 


.IB 

Ofirdamine pmtrUHtM. 

... 


. n 

Hkyiribinmu ofllknalo 


... 

. 2 

Atvf^Hum (’ulyriutun. 

... 


... ... 7 

Draha ni/.cUdt'H.. ... 



... ... n 

„ Vi'nui.. 



.58 

'riiijiMpi p(‘rfoltu!uin .. 



. 2 

„ al|H‘M,rc. 



.10 

{berk anuim .. ... 



. 4 

Lcpidiuiu eajrtpc«l-re. 



... ... 0 

Otqjsrlk Buwa-pastoris ,,, 

... 


... ... 5 

Oakife inaritima,.. .,, .,, 


... 

... ... 4 

Total number, 27, 
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Takitjg tliijs taMe in coniieotiott with th© paragraph qaofeed from tlm 
prefact,^ ifc imiit be confossed that this is tlm begitmitig of a ?eiy «- 
tmordiimry book* lire question is, to what extent can othcir observers 
verify or effectually contradict its statements, 


Mfmm^ffipkk dm Bitjmnkmkn / tm Minkin Qinirak d IBiriimdmn den 

Fimden qm mmpmmd rM Ordn Ntdurd, 'Par l^nlotimd llureau. 

Park* 1854, 4to* With an AtbiH, 

'Wti believe tliat wo shall commit no mistake when stating that the 
IcttcrpreHs of this important work, tliougb bearing the date of lSb4 
cm tlie t.it-lispagcn wag printed off more than two years ago, and that 
only the few pugea accompanying the atlas were actually printed this 
ycfir* This cxpliuns why different generic nam<» are used in tlie body 
of thi work to wliai tbero um on the plates and the leitcrprcss iwxsom- 
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|Mui 3 ?iiig tlif.riu 'riiiM ulna why ai^jmrrntly no k tiikc’ti 

of seve,ni! puhlicaiiriim benriiJg Wfmii thi^ mibjiTi whirli inHiinl in 

IJibl mid (Jitrly m IHIhls It \hm hap|s<^.tm thal^ jisfiinig^**! Mt\ 

Mie.w’s liiiportfHii papnr in ilw of the llnrlieulitiral Ho- 

cicty of Loinioiij vol III p. 1711 (May, 1H6.1), jh not iiieiitioiicsd. In 
that place M,r. forcHlHlh M. Bumm hi the pnlilicfiiioii i/if fti'*vcrfil 
new genenu For iiiHianct*, 'Mr. M,'ica*shs Plemmtmmt is M. IliimiiFs 
ClmmUtmia; ant! fliircatn II is really 

high time that l^oiaiiists s'houhi come to mnm niitli‘r»liinrMn|i; filioiii 
what is to he regarded as the typo of Miffmnm, C)f tin* old Idiniican 

species referred to this genus only five now remidn. II 

miuimciialki enpreakiu^ puhmfm, and Pmmmiu, /I, Pmmimm (iw 
long ago shown in * Bonplmnliad vii. p. 21-1) is iileniicii! with PUm bh 
plmaiu ; Ih puimeem emmot be used as the type of ilic gcntis, lie* 
causcj there being no specimen of it in the LiniiiBim herlmriiiin, we are 
left in doubt what siiecies 'Liimmus eomprtdiended under ilitii nitnit*; 
whilst B. Unpnu has been converted into the genuH IhmMki by 
Miars, Ji mquimcUa'lk into Cpdkia by Miers, and B. tmpmd&ia into 
Anmstlckus by Borcau. Bo that the genus would csxisi no 

longer, except as a receptacle of spc'ciea not yet exaridiied by any 
competent authority. M,'. Bureau wislies to retain the twitim Bifmma 
for B. Hfipuk, but he did not know of Mr* Miers**# procceiJiiig whtli li# 
expressed that opinion. 

We have, as yet, otdy the first insialmimt'of'i%fr:fituablcs work, 
and must reserve a fuller noiieo for toiimiuluro oocasion. It is well 
known that various opinious arc cniertiined by tlie leading iKiiaiiista 
rospoeting the limits wliicli aliould Im assigned to the 'Natund (')rdm' 
Mr. Miiws, in ^ hb various publiciiiions on th«! subjrf’i, 
conslcbrably extern,kal tlm boundiwks* but M* Bureiui rcitrieds it, to 
Muhlpmmt&^ and imtl points^ out the following 

absolute clmmctcrs by wlileh this Natural Order may hr; kiiowtm-- 
** Bisexual and complete tlowcrsj a gamosepalons calyx, wiili lobc^ 
valvate in mativatiou i a monopctidous condlii i inirorso aniliersi open¬ 
ing longitudiiuilly; a ^•.celled ovaiy j simple style; a Sidcibeil siigiiia j 
two dbinot pliaontin in each cell, each bearing an iwlefmiln niirabcr 
,of ovules and placed right mid left of the nuked centmt fiiirt of the dk*. 
sepimont; anaifopoui ofulci, composed of a nueteus and iitigh? envo- 
lopt, with the uf)m toward, imd the micropyle outwiircls; scedt riu* 
merous, and without dbuimn**’ 
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1,lic siufJior s'lofiivs cmc* liy otR*! ihr wlu’di ni viuicnw iiiiiRH 

luivc* 1 km‘|} in ilhfiHmkwerP^iwnl fn'rM tlin tn‘(tfr cif iiRUiy r'lriiinnin 

forrJfi;ii t-n it., (‘?mririuiii| 4 ‘ Iti twM iii.sUuK’es llir o|vinion^ wluc*h Ituwiiiig 
l:Kitaiii.Hi« liiivr, airnfuly abcuti them* pnaitimR Atriniigfil tlir 

foriilgii c^tfiiieiitfi Wf‘ fine! Fagnm ra(crn:ul to (^enihum^ (idmmumm to 
.Apmpmf\ aiRl Piafptutrp^tm tr'» IlHhhirm, find Bchreimm 

to OitHice^t. l)i; ('iimiolk; f.t) SvhrAimi a at ilio C4;ici of 

Immiunt; (having iioifung i.o raly opon j^avo Kojtimrgids ilgnrcji aiRl 
cle«oriptinri), l)ut ho pLnetal the gatiiis Naihimlfu wliirfj wo hold to hr 
rlosely allic'cl to, if not hiimiieal with it, a!t(l of wlurh l>r. Welwitseli 
lam Hpreii'a wIlJi siiuphi and compntmd Iravra, in Oimme, 

Tim |i!U’tH now publislual contain a general iniroehiciion; ihr literary 
liiHinry of tinmen lilaniH brought down to I8b2; rcscarciHm into the 
iypcm and grouping of ilu*. gcn<‘ra ; definitieni of the Oreler; and orgim 
nography. It h iindcrHtoful that an mninirrution of the gemmi ami 
is bi folhiw. d1ir alias contains ihirlyn'iiic plates by M. 
hkigtuT c^emded wiihginai can*, and represe^nting^-*-**!, l>/>4rnw 
dma^ Mart,; 2, Atrahhlfn Ainut^-vadm^ l>c band,; *b (Bmpulutm 
ernheMenhH; iBwkpplmi Jornditla^ Dr Cmuh (js not this identical 
with JfkmHm'ipumi ? i^ntthpM-rpAXM^. Chind.^ luid Bhjmmh 
AtiliL non JimILF]; 5* /hkmmttlpmMii nllldum^ Mari*} lb Ank&^ 
dkkm tttpmddM [has pteviouBly beesu called fhxmiku mprmlaiM by 
Mkr«]; 7* Mhjmmm Ungtmi Limn; H»AiUFmfftmm k^rimm, lii«« 
fll} lb (kkmnikm ImMm^ Blutric; 10* Amrno/m^m I)i Canci ; 
IL Mfdmdmm rupmem {Dkiidk rigmmmf l)f5 Oiincl); IS* Ampkk 
krpkmm wdir^ Clwtiin et Schlccht.; lib SkmiMum Soeiib; 14, 
(kmi'imk Semm (Timnm rtAmmf JiiiH*}; 15, NmthfiMm 

kmm^ Semn,; Ddmhma mr^rndm, De Oiinci [Him species diten 
from il'so typical Bpcckm of the genus l:»y hitving a «iiii|iles not a tlcnild© 
ciilyt]; 17. Ogidikx mdwgjMliiwa, Mari.; .18, Mmjh&m rntmimm^ 
Mart.; 11b likiga^mB Bureh.; SO. Jkjmidk mMiiydffa^ 

Da Citmi; SI, JMfamk trrmmkm^ Brown, isi /. (hpakp Don; iS. 
Jrgplm puimruh, Do Cknd.; Sib hmrvUim Ijiin.; 14. 

Jmpklm}m> mpuki^'hindl.^^ 25. (MtfJ/m dgmmmdi% Wult; S'f. Bps^- 
nHAmpema UlhmnMpimwi^ Mari.; 27. Bptdtmdim ef%M, Walt [be* 
longs t.o the; getnm IMkhttmlmm ]; 2B. MmkmMfmrm drkk^ Koll,; 
Si. Biemmpmanm dmdMum, A. Kioin ; SO, Jkcrmmdrpm muhetf IL 
at Pa?. I 31, ftnmAk Lappmm^V^\\\ih : 

vob, It* [movembbe L Z b 



mMimx'nnh. 

Ti'MIieb 'r«i'tK'4 tiE Vii'rouiA/'- Vidfinuii fjttilH'‘r"!rr^Es ^'tth Uw fji* 

rmr ih^i Itln'li i«» U-»r tlu' rHinntt' of Ih^iisuij; rii»l i« I hr «»!' 

juhI Irrlmitl, wlit'f*’! ji ffHV rfim 

tmiv Ih^ iw ‘j iif But iii W'Hnn4'’F w.ijwiim, 

l'trf)'ur»l III*’ lro|ui’Mj nhi'tt' U iA tjf io Irr'i'-^ tu ircHHj- 

IfW itoitu k' «»liuwui fur Hiifi |*urmKfir mid Inti kw 

e<|«ailtuf4 urrinln ;4|K*r‘ii*f!i iif qux^ iu t'tf gruwllu Tlitw iii awl tii 

utinrr rrmiitftu« whuru furl j?* t-liiu uilglit bu mml 

'retKlily fnuu wnnk in thw pruftaiun. wuur of Ilia towiv irpmin nwt 

pliiteww uf fliu higliliiiuk of liuiuv our wuiitil tir uEftiftlly for 

rawing ©liullior iilitnlitiiuiw^ftutl f'u,rMi-d»iitg^ llniiillyj furliiiifl iritiiorifti foritrlifwitt^u 
Tlici iiuwti whirh Wi^ tnin <!0rf in tfif* .llliw Climi iri«» 

{Eimtfypi-m Bkhiim), If, k ntost; nwUlj miMul faun »«h!« i jiwI ilio HuotilitigM, 
wliflti II IV‘W niotttlw olclj fif 0 niwily t-mtw|»lunkM'klunrig «)oI iiiwi huiriid wratiwr* 
III mpklity of growth tlik inn^ |iorhap« ill otlirr irtw of tlio |lol,ir; in 

rngarcl to if. iruwt rrokoTiifd ftmongstfc thn tiio^t giguihrio iiroiliicrt-Joiii of 
tl'io vogektkm of tlio worltl i for ciumbllily of itii liiiiheri <iimI Ik wtilitiiiieci 
afaiiwt clicmy m well itt watef a» und^rg,roiiml, it ii' txiwlleiit, iimi il I# 

Ibf ttioit where m }»rd mtd heavy wood is iwtdwL Tim t»%, aifeliotigli 

clitefly II tmtttttil pfoduefcioa of 'hutuid vidkys^^ novertholdiii witHii wt‘ll ilu^ irw 
flttonco of great lieafc mkI of hot wimk. SItmiml other EiwaigpH are id* ut‘iirly 
M miteh iraportimeo for mtroduetioa into Nowrai of the Briti.sh eohmit'N. 1h«« 
fclia Bed 0am two (Ettmigpim ro^itmta) grows also with wmarlcnhlu iNh'ihty, 
and ii Tocommondecl i^pedallj for jdantatioiw in dopresBiil ground. Ilw Wiiod i» 
oitreinely dumblo, very suitahio for uiuhe’groum'l work, fnh’ii of whiirvi'ii) el«E| 
iU 800 |itibl(^ of an exf?etkmt polish, and uilhrilsMUj'ierior fuci II if«, lili«* tdl editor 
Mmahfpii^ most rwalily misod from st'rtls. tfmggthiiimt aka ii 

timbor-trra of epdr'k growth, riiitl hosiMos \n renmrkiihlo (or the i;'%ifoiiio ii,l:iiifif!» 
anao of vohdilo oil in IIm foliago. 1'hn Hlritigy limit tnn^ (E, ikfppM) w Ifii 
most to he nHiommontIrd whorts a iron is Hougld.' for e^twiMivo I'flmiifitioiw on 
bftwon rangw, ami wlu'rtt ri. fiwih' wood for ftauving |'i!ir|W'ip«‘s k ^ it 

attehtt itteo giganiu* dtinenHionit, and its stern k alinn^it itivariidily of a heanitfwl 
«tr«ighfnnii* Tim iMiiit ftirntshns^ 'tnahtrial for rough |»8 |'hu\ otlMH" large 

Eumlgpli oligihln iw thnhofdrrea n,rr» E, Jt E, imitg* 

'Mfitf M* I'Fon/MI, eorlrmrai, M, E, E, JC 

odofrtto, wul It fmmhifiiUia* The Imi is the fainons l'rottl>iii44.m% mj fliii||nliir 
for thrt kniglnw-ws and ilnmhility of ik w^oml, inma dramk# of Vieliiiht iifti 
tko of groat rolorliy of growth, mnongMt widnh A. nmMimima k tlio iiwwl tiigi'bio* 
It Ii, howovm*, iioltlmr n largo ntrf 4 hiiting %ms Imi of giwt fjffliio for 'llii't 
epfok tihftlfor it idIhfHk wlimt mi«tid for pwteation of ollwr ptiiiilidkiii | 
moreofor a gmn iinulnr to that of gam ^rnhlo, atnl al»ii ii good liiiil of lainicrk 
i)4rk< The W. Auit.mliftn Ammh goiwally lti|w>ilii«il her#, m itlto 

h%hly intkirk for the qaiiikna«i of ik gnmth ftitd wklhieii wltli wlilkt it oi»i 
h^ mk^ i» a tem|>o?ft»y tre#, ihongh »df« ftlltiltihtf § large Of 
aEl»wefir» tli#aaoil tii'iittblt'kllrn'illiokwood-lrt^j {Ampim Mi»* 
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m aemiHt of iU tHmitHfiil wood^ whbB liii two wjll» %hp 
ntlvtoit^o uiod hr degnol loul ditmWe for ruilwoi rli* 

Titp trcfo tltaios grmt. ciioirtiiio«« in frrilto, 0#{»«H!w}|jr gronndi hihI i# 

rimdily miiMiil from ifocl«* Amria thotiglt Iml n ioiidl i* 

muoh ioiightfar itn dark* iorottHi, howvjr wihwI, wll known m ilio $ 

thin phni wtriot^nl to ilm iliwort ooimlry. - 


KOTANIC'AL NEWS. 


Onr roaclotw will obwrr© that in conwHiwonw of llio flrmnnd fnmlo 
upon our npiicc*, wo havo kwan obligwl to giro, both iii#t inonili and tlii#, totorml 
oitm pagois. 

Dr. F. Ilogolmairr, of Tiihlngofi, wliono ptt|«?r o»i tJio Cklldrirhoi biyi glrrn 

10 niuob know writing n immogmph of tlw ljo»nimro4t>» and would 

bn glad if kitanisfa wmibl mipply him with mati^Sak. 

Mr. Bnkrr, of 'riiirsk, ban mblnwm*fl a hdtrr to llnw Imianioal fHi^iida who, 
in appm'mium of bi« mornlitlr !ii*rvu>f*i», Imvn iinb#oril»ri| to r«»pbi«'0 hk hnnit 
lihmry nod borhnrinm, ‘*’rbi’ #(nbi«rri|ifioiit** nny Mr. Ikkrr, **wbkh jon 
haw unitwi to mnk«*, in far inoro flum »n(11riioit l«» rrpbw'i'' nil tuK ImjIwomwI 
biilonging« wbkb mmu*) rnn rr^toro" Tbk m iod<a»*l gnitifuog <«* all, and 
miiit fen Diproinll^* mo to tbo f’ominiIbHt who, in «o «il*#ffi«iorr a inatiitrr, 
nmnagiKl thk allkif, U k #tm% n »idyi»«1 of oiingmtnhifntn that mi mmx 
ahould hwira aoma forward on thk owaaioii who wow {a^rtonalijt titilnown to 
Mt* BidtaT) mi Ihul an Inlaml in hohifiir, mi a wfah in tialp nf it# mmt 
iiToldi mmmU mm a dlAmiily, ilintildi h$ Mia ibnnilaUkm ii|^ 

iwb nf Usdmm ml* 

Mr. iinral laviat In na km lib Till Itlimiii MbI Urn adltfiMtoi a# bibi 

11 ittandlidf, mi ^1 almtil fbibiPt lata abalMMI bmMm 

Ho hm fmind tararal plimli mm la Hui f|kn km% tm 

Paiidafi##i mllad Biddriwid and B^rlital*fdb. 

. In Maj, 11^1, Pr* L. Bahanhaiw^ of Dmd^ iM Pr* W* fh* idhlmp«w» 
of Simtbnrg^ ^nndad a loaktj for iha puffoat af natfsIaS^ O^l^lapmlt 
inm of dtibmil iianittrki, and wa iindiwil^ lhal idan liaa hm tiiiiiii* 
fhl* 3 f^fy m§ •ubaarlbiiif IwoIyh ahllllnp attnuiill/ wm la ha tniliM t# » 
ihara of Iha aolltnllonit aomimulatod h^ ^ ufonti lo ho dkpaiolMd hjf Iha 
•ookty, If Ih# raittll of otto fmr"§ oollaoting pmfod lidkiw tito faliir ^ 
Iho ium •uborlhodp Ilia iuh^har wa« ho Imti a iharr of ilia galhprltifi of 
iho Miowliif jiiir. If, on iha ooiitrai^, Ihn matili of Ihn jrark itploii^t 
provod mow Tilitabhi than ilm amomil iahtorihad, Mii inWkhiW WMdi 'IM 
himiolf to paj pf§ fold a iuppkmmlaff ooniHhnMon to hi a^lM U lliitri 
oxplomt iorii. Thr aoolitt/i (^Mow would fhimli!i r^pcftb wrrf tlb 

pknln gnthrml would \m diridtd Into htyologM a^ 

Itwis), liohonologimi, algologW (inisltidliif Crania and and m^m- 

kglaiil iili, iuhioHlirrii haring Iha oHolw of •ilpulmlfig for whaltfw i^jr 
iahmiplkina may Im paid to Fmfmor Buohinolitr In itrauhtiif, or 
Pf« in Pwacltn* It would h» li^hly dwlrahk ilial Mu 
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;iiho«|i,i ii|>|Kilfi'| fill iigotif: in in tlin f.nwns *,tf tlt*> 

^riwi li, <X N'rttnm Curinw^niin l■*frt|fr*,rrl«| 

nf I'teafcrr nf nn Mr, <K II* K. nf 

Il«3.'iil 'linl'nnl«> Cliiwlt’-ni ntnl ^Hilhnrnf ini * nf CVvItm 

fli'itilf/ 'W*3 ^iwtfwdy isnngfMnInf't. Iihn m’\ 410 liinmnr mi wr^il 
Iff. liw ill mwrm? c»l' |vr»*|iftf;fl inn foi» 

Filieimi I i>f, II tif nil known VWii\ indwling ()?«'«I'liirlmvif*, 

Iftfliitiiimin, line! liy Bir W, 4, Ifonlnm* in imi mnnt.lilj |;iari«, 

illiisimtecl hf I1ir*li; * llrllkli * 111 ! Fnwii^i l^mw i*t\p%hh of dnllirnf'isiti in 
iliirf Coiiiit’ry,* 1>| Jnitii C-unitof ftf ihf' lien a! Bnimm Cltt4*cloti;-i, 

,IC«wj tiw;! * Mi'liinw^ mnl MouW tiininr tkn leliorn.-jfofH): fi Fkln iii«l 
lniy Clt'iido l;n tlii Bfruily nf'Ifjornimninn Fnisitl/ h| 'M!. Cl Cnnhu 
tididijidfiFlo«i oCilinB'Hiidi Wnm. Iinlk'&lfiiMk* t:|uil*:i i,!i:»m|ik*ti;*il 

id'j.aiii!: witiilld of A,iPlWilkn Flnw. kn# Sim. Z7 wnl 

Si'^of If. l^hyi'.ngrnplttfn Atmimliw* Ww iiimi miditd iw. 

Dr, W'lwii! work'on f-lni iwoftil plfinii of 'Mmwy Wim iinlioml In o«r 

last 'Volum6» hm ton okwtid of lintanj iwid, Ilfwwtor Of tlHt 'llofiinie 

fti Qliwiilftaiin ' ' 

'''"'Mt. Wtllkm Mttdct, tlio * Miami of I4i4#i»/ to 

tott Onwtor of ilio 

M?# H. *f* I10WIW* frlto hm MOompmW tiw Bw* ll» f Hatom t>a lik iwttii 
, tottf to to n odaaidewbk onlbcik'n of itHm! 

to to latelj linen immging aittcl nmfebg np into ftota, itiohnliiig wtmll 
to'#; iedptnttil plants.*^ 

'''"Fifotoon ton Lecvnkanli, of Brague, Inm pnkliHlicHl in the Fratit*odlngf« 4 .f 
fcto ^Tatunnl History Society^ a paper on Ansfcrian of whsi'lt %ne 

liato soon a rejirint. A wtiHion of thoHo jilanis inn! torentn' WH'i'^swirv, sfnor 
0antorer wrote on tin' snhjrot in lBi7» hoforn Alf*ien«cfor IlmnifH owl-ionl 
kbotira. Ciantewr enunu'riited ninof-eon aptanes, f'a'oiilinwii krienva tliirl;y*oiiei 
—additions miidc by Welwit;n^tij litntdor, ITatismiftniii nitd otlwr f,t‘{'deHw p%* 
ploww^*—distribiitiiig them, nmlar the gmn'rn 

mm^ 'and OMm* On i.he who'Us tlm I'sipfo* m satistolory, hot ive ahoiild h$m 
Ited to imtej ''besides ilia nm*v synonym^j rofemtmm to tim workai cififln olmeirra 
periodbals, whefo the immos wew' first |iiddkli«.*it. 
fBed'at Ibniwds, Beptembtjr 1, aged slxty’^onej M'. detin Fwiwo’ in 

tto tlniftiwliy of Otonti kno%fn by se^erai Oryptogamloi |irhioi|»IIy Mycso'lo'# 
gleal papi« on tli# Belgliin Fkim.,' 

Bled, Aitpst at FoppeliiorC iwar Bomb 0*** 'llemiMitm Bidiaeld, IVo* 
fosiOr of llotany mi4 BIwior of tbo Botmdo Ow'leiiwt tied plmu Ife wiw 
bofti nmt* MawiilHi% Inly 1^14*iml eaww«» 0 plwritiftOiOi 

ticjiletotnki? to was iimtiwr 

of botany at tho Berlin Itoltiwwity, to wff f#«mtly olitfilnwl ttio pfew fm 
to Jw4 tatooth ITn lind long b«#ii In Wtoto toltib bitl«| a few ^mn afn 
' mto a toyip lo Utolelm to twto It, to to mmm to to# dtol femi a <mld 
«wfW InBi^ a wronton t# tto- mmMm» II# ww a phf^iotngyi 
wito tomtitto ' 













IJSrdNMJ MjaiUNTtlJ, A NEW BEAZILIAN 

MELASTOMACEA. 

Bt Beethom) Seki^iann* FiiAfK, lALJ. 

(Plate XXIV.) 

We know tio otiior BMmiomuem witli lari^e.r flowers tlmo the oiii 
fig'iuTEl ill our Piute, wliieh wan introdueed in lBfi2 by Mr. I. Liticleu, 
through M. Libou, from tbo Proviuoo of St. Cuiliiirhia, Brazil, ami 
flowm ill the autumn. It is not deserilied in NaudiiPa Alelcwtcmm- 
Mfum Monogr. Beseript., nor contained in the Iwindon Ifcrlmrim 
I therribm assume it to be new to acience, as it is to our gardens, wliere 
it recommends itself by its sbowy pnrplc flowers, tlm hBaj of which i» 
not in the least exaggerated in our Plate. 

Lammdra (§ Mjierorifenn b. Macrantlim pauclflorm) mmrmrika^ 
Lind, t^t JSeem. sp. nov.; fruticosa, ereetu, ramis foiiisf|ue pubeami- 
tilma, fijliis ovaf.is v. ovatceobhmgis acumimitia denlienbitis v. sub* 
iniegerrimis, nlrimpm viridilms v. margine sanguineis, floribus tarmi* 
imlibns solitariis v, hinis, Bcgmcmiis eaiycinis ovatk mmiinniitis, pelalis 
5 amplis olmvatk brevity* apienlatis (purpureis), »timunibu'» (ICI) 
gkbris^XEmiieotifO’ Irwcrtiane filaincnti glimdulifero, stylo brevi.—Prof. 
4f SL^CJatiiariri^ Brazil (Llbon). 

lxcr,AWATm?f Of liie, 

from ipreittiertA wlikli Itowtendllft: 'Sir# '’S^ liafeVt prdrn al 



tiiK MtsTLEToi (mam mim, m iikei^ 

EoimaHmi. '' 

, Bf IlEKiif, Bum*, Mi). 

ih frmmmUms ^ Wmdhifm M^iumikk* Fidd €iul^ 
uhM 0Qrm*i'km % i/m dMthmd 

L'PtlOCAaATtOH A'NO G'llOWTII. 

Tim mode in wliieh the M'istleioe is' propapted Inis giVati rilii ft 
mneli itiimwsion, Aristotle (Be CJem Animal) aii'cl,,;:pllic?' ttimtenl 
'-wrilim imagine thnfe llm aemb will not grow niilass piisiod tlirmigh tlm 
.filrttlips of a bird. In olden tima, long before the birds hurl riiiii«o 
'to, 4m&i fiittfiowder, Ilia Mkthrtcm wai t'ht chief ^rnirce of 'biriB 
limii8tMl tlif,'Mlifctetoi Thrush (fardm in thus nmkifig the 
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Reed liiigld lie Riud f?i prrHluee ilu^ of it^ r>wii defilriietioih 
Ileiiee nniHe llu* firciverH, {TiirduH r/iw/*wi#w 

toe//ow), or, m Uo* old doggrel it,.- 

** The Tltrush %vlunj ho polhitoH the hough 
Howh ftir hiruwdf the of woof’ 

Baudisij Bealigefj aud more, luodmi vvritem, liiivo treitted t!ii« view nn 
falmloiw, but (‘oii'Uiniied a ntiil greati*r error in fninwiri^ ifie MiHlIcdoe 
a ini‘re exenj^ccnicc from the tree ou vvhieh it grew, \lrgil (* ibiiicid *) 
nupre-yents them in the lines 

“ Quale Bolrt sjdvia hrtmmli frigon^ visema 
Fri>ndo vioire iiovii, <j[uoti nan «ua seiuiiifit arbor 
Kt (sroeeo fcetu h^retea einnondaTO trunrosf ‘ 

And still later it has been supposed that Urn gluiinoua berries stick in 
the beaks of the liirds, and as they clean their beaks the seeds are 
sown,—a view which supposes that the birds don’t know how to eat 
tho lierries they like so rnucln 

There is no longer any question that the natural mo<le in winch tlu! 
Mistletoe is propagated is that represented by the aneictrd.s; mid modmii 
experimentalists succeed so inueh h(‘tier in growing the seecls tlie liirda 
have thus dropped, that they seek for them, in preferern'c, to seetl fresh 
from the plant. It is equally Ixyoud all dotdii, liowevm\ that fresh 
seeds will grow without- undergoing any sueli proc«‘«s, llie arlifieiat 
propagation of the Alistleloe from the natural 8t*e(h i« by no iiiemw 
difficult. Fasten the seeds of the luwritm liy the glutinoiw nmlter sur-. 
rounding tluun to the houghs of a Crab- or an Apple*im,’, or a Ilbirk 
Ikiplar, and if they i^sea|'m di‘strmdion from small liirilsi imuiit of tlieiii 
will be sure to germinate and iaktt r<iot. Many persons lunvio'er hiive 
found lucli diffimdty in growing the imeds that the following ridt^H nre 
added liaise ii conHidcrahle piece of the liurk by a i^loping itieinioig 
ntmrly an inch longy cm the under aidt^ of the lirmieh t-« btf expoii* 
mented upon i the cut sbcmld only bo made- ttirougii lint liark ifoit'lb 
and 'not into the wood of the Ijrandi j or, more simply tillll, a liroitd 
notch may be cut in the liark. Then having e'tmseii miito lino welF 
ripened berries, open tlio skin of mm of tlicmi riimovo tliii «i;ed willi 
great care and placm it in tim base of tlm noteli, willi ilio embryo 
,4i»eted. towards the trunk of the tree, and restowi tlie riiisod liark civf^r 
. iiTi^\lhisfway'it is best lecured from the luii, wi'iicls, riiitii» and 
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liinls, 'ritf‘ hrinieli rs|)<Titiu‘rttetl upon Htionltl tuii Irnn thiiii five 
fffi froiii i\w |»T(nind. T\w. Hfrcf.s rrtpiirt^ io \m iunuiliul with ilclioaev; 
a iif-(ht i’ruHli will d^Htrc^y iliair vitality by mid tiu*. 

pulp iltinii k ho very that It k difltcuii to plai!C 

tliein rig’ht and keep them iher<^ witboat preHslii^ mi the neec!; many 
experliiieiitH liave donbilesH failed from want of {*are in tbin respeet. 
Home pemoiiH have lined with advnntaji^e a eoverin^'of num and iiani to 
proieet ilnnn and to ke.ep them damp. An old tret* in a ilamp Hiiiia- 
tiem will remler the Hticeessof tlu^ exiieriimmt atill inori^ prohabha Hie 
best time for smvinii; in January or February. 1'he yonup;* plant is 
alow in ita growth, and, will ape.id one, and sonudimeH two years, In 
the rorinaf ion of roots only. Alisfli'.toe emi also be artllieially propagaiisl 
by grafting or Imdding, and with still greater eertaiuiy by inarching. 
Tlie (hmlinental ex|K!rimentalisiH do not fiml imieh ditruadiy in making 
the Heeds grow. M. I hi llumei mndi* a series of experimenlH with 
regard to its mode of projiagation, and sueeeedi'd on all trees Imi the 
Fig, the Oak, tla^ lla/ad, and tin* Juniiier. Hi* isadd ahvays mak<*. tlm 
seed gmnninate, even on earthen pots, Htom‘H, dead |dri‘es cd' wood, or 
evtm iijKm the grouml, but though the radicles would ulioid: out freejy 
III first, they tpiiirkly died, showing that it ivas ii f,rue iiarasitm 
Dutroelmt proved liy a munea of ilelieale experiments that Mistletoes 
do not ola^y the usual law of plants in germinating, l»y direeiing their 
nniielt^H towards the miim of the earth, but alwiiys towards ilie etmirn 
of any object agaiimt which they are grown. Me caused Mkilef.ou 
waals hanging from threads to germinatt? on all «ide» of round balls* 
find in etwes evim when the ball was of metal, themdicles were flinadiHl 

towanls the cnmtre of the ball, and not towank the einitg . that in, the 

Heifda beneath the hid! directed their rmlieloa upwards, those iti tlu' ti'ip 
aeiit them dmvnwiirils, iiml those at tlm sides horivamtidly, 

Tim following observatimiH an* takmi from a |mi>er by Jh*. John 
Hurley, on the * Ihiraiiiism of the Mkiletoed rmni iK'fon? tln,t Linnean 
Society 

*‘11ie Miniletoe idtaehei itself to the mmrkhing plants, liy riiotn, 
aemict of wdiieh are horiv/mtal and ecmllnecl to tlm bark, while the 
ollierH are eont.jiiiied within the wood* Ilmwlow, C, Griffith, Unger, 

Selirmlit, anti Filra, all agree in the following pariieularH e. The young 

plant firiil wndf^ into the hark of the nourisliing plant a Mingle root, 
sucker, or Muiker, wldcli, pressing inwartls, wim‘a into per|iendleuliir 
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rclatioti to tlio wood of llio lioiirisliiiipj plant, hi ilio- caiiihial la,yin* of 
wlvicli tho point and Uum’o ocasi^s to grow. In its passagt^ 

towards the wood, it g{v(.‘.s oil’ seviTal liorizouial or side, roots, whhdi 
run along ilui bramdi in the bark, or upon tlui stirfaec'. of tlu^ wood. 
These side-roots give origin to perpendicular suckers, vviiieli conic into 
contact, like the original root, with the surface of the wood. The 
wood and bark of the niotlier-plmit, in tlufir pi'riodieal iuenaisi', form 
layers around the suckers, which grow in exactly the same manner in 
the cambial stratum, (Pitra,) and thus the hardened sne.kers come to be 
embethh'd in the body of the wood.’’ Dr. Harley goes on to state, 
amongst otlun’ particulars, that their perpendicular roots are tapering, 
diminishing in size from the circumference towards the centre; that 
tluwc are usually lln*ec or four, and sometimes five or six, of such pm'** 
jicndicular roots; that their terminations are always composed of deli¬ 
cate tubular cells joined end to end, and arranged parallel to each 
other and to the long axis of the root, and that these roots arc always 
arranged strictly parallel to the medullary rays of the nourishing plant. 
“ The young cellular root of Viscum may be regarded generally as a pro¬ 
longation of the central pith of the parasite, and contiguous medullary 
rays of the nourishing plant are successively coidluciit willi its suifaee.” 

Having raiiuitely described the loose porous structure of tluj siem 
and l)ase of the Mistletoe, Dr, Harley says, “with n'gard to the 
direction and arrangement of the roots of the Viscum which lie within 
the wood, this is (hdermiiied by the arrangement of the medullary 
system of the nourishing plant, the roots always lying strictly parallel, 
to the medullary rays;” a conclusion to which he was led by tins fact, 
that tiie Mistletoe and the supporting branch grow at right angfi's to 
each otlim', and that on a transverse section the Mlsf lcioe^-roots lire 
shown to be arranged like the radii of a cirehi from the circumh*vciice 
towards the central pith. 

“ The horizontal ramifieaticms (side roots) of ih(5 base hav^^ plainly 
the same structure as tlic young perpendicular roots. WIdcdiever 
direction they take, they produce, at frmpient and pretty regular in¬ 
tervals, otlier tapering cellular roots, which, guided doulddess liy the 
medullary luys of the bark, press towards the surface of the wood, and 
are thus brought in contact with the ends of its rneclidlary rays. They 
are subsequently found embedded at various depths in the hard wood 
of the nourishing plant, like the primary roots. These lateral roots 
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jilwo ^'ive origlii to bu(U}ilu‘. proccHses, whidi, {It‘ep{Miin''’ in cnloiir, ‘'‘rnw 
rip oliHqudy i}iroiu>‘h ih<^ lmvk,aii(l appisir iw liiib*. .siionbs in ilsrhinks, 
soon din'clopiug loaves and sitnns as a "‘soparati' planid’ I h*, Harley 
also i^avirs good ground (or believing tbo pcrpinidieidar rof)is penetra(:c 
tlie hard wood liy ilieir own growth, in the. absorption they oeiaisiou in 
th(3 wood itst'lF, and in the depth to whii.'h they (nd.cn',—a ('onelnsiou 
which all who have made carelul Beetions ol’ ilu^ bough with the 
Mistletoe attached, will have no (Ulhculty in lie.lieving. 

Whim thti roots of the Flnami alhnniF lb*. Harhy again, 
“have bccotne. fairly infixed into the nualnllary syr;ti'in of nonrishing 
plant, their outer ])ortion3 hcconie grudually ihiekmual by the ibrina- 
tion of woody layers upon their surfaces. This increase in the hitin'ai 
diniensioiis of the root takes place pari pamu wdth that of the, braudi 
upon which it grows; for every layer of wood ihqiosiled on the lirandi, 
a corresponding one is ihqiosited upon the Mi.stlctoc; and the, growtli 
of the two plants proimeding thus uuifonuly, the coneimirie rings of 
the stock ))ass uuiutcrrupiedly into those of the Mistld.oiq and llic 
’woody layers become coincident. Whilst the roots thus undergo in¬ 
crease and lignification about their outer portions, thdr inner ex¬ 
tremities which now lie deeply within the hard wood, constantly ridain 
tlicir original soft cellular condition; they are in fact to the Pimm, 
what the cellular rootlets of terrestrial plants are to them.*' 

IL—TREKS UPON WHICH THE MISTLETOE GROWS IN 
nEREKORBSHIEE, 

The trees upon which the Mistletoe grows, as far as I have ascer¬ 
tained, arc as follows :~— 

Applo-treo { Vpms Malm domedica)', Hawthorn {Oralmpm OxpamndM) i 
ttirmighont the county. not nneoiumom 

Ah(‘lo*troo or Wluto I’oplar {Fopuhis Ovn[}{Pprm Mxdm)\ general tlirough" 
alba); not common. out tlio county. 

Grey Poplar (P. eanmms) 5 raro. Lime-triKi (^TUm Bttropem), 

A spoi l {P, TremMla) ; ocmsionally. Maplo {Amr cmnpmire)* 

Black Ihiplar (P. a,; rare. Whito-floworing Acacia {RoUnim 

Black Italian Poplar (P. monUiJera) 5 Pseudaemm). 

Tory freely. Mountain Ash (P^ynis Amuparid), 

Oanadian Poplar (P. Cmadensis ); Ash {Fraxinm exceldor). 

Tory common. Common White Willow (Salix albd)^ 

Ontario Poplar {P.candwam) i com- Hazel {Corplm Amllana). 
mott. 
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Pcai>trcc {P^ru.9 vonimums), Sycamore {Ae^r .I\sri((fo-phAanHs), 

Oak (Qmrem Mohiir). Cojnrnoa Dog Eopc {R(h*ia eanha). 

Alder (A/nm ffli(ihiom). Medlar {MespihiJi Gf^rnianim)* 

Rouricl-lcavocl Sallow (Saliv caprea). Wycdi Elm { Uhim*t mtmfmia). 

The Mistletoe also grows spontaneously on tlie following cultivatcid 
trees in this county 

Yellow Iloi'se-chestnut {Msculus Amoricati Crab {Purm Malm Ame.-‘ 

Jlana). rioana). 

Ilorse-clicstnut {JE.Hippocastamm). Red Swamp Maple (Acer nth rum)* 
Weytem Plane {Flaiams occiden- Dpnght Wych Elm ((//)«(« 
talla). ereetd). 

Eastern Plano (P. onentalis). 

The favourite site of the Mistletoe is the Applc-triiC, There is 
scarcely an orchard of any standing without it, and in many it grows 
far too luxuriantly. The proportion of Apple-trees which Imar Mistle¬ 
toe in the central districts of the county, as obtained by a separate 
examination of more than two thousand trees, as they came, in sevtsral 
orchards, is as follows :—in orchards of comparatively new kinds of 
fruits, principally French and Italian Apples, the average number of 
trees which bore Mistletoe ranged from 13 to about 30 per cent.; in old 
long-established orchards, the proportion varied from 30 to as higli as 
90 per cent.; whilst the general average from all the trees marked 
down was 39 per cent, of Mistletoe-bearing trees. The actual num¬ 
bers were 784 with Mistletoe, ami 1318 without it. Nor can this very 
high average be an over-statement. The trees wore cxamimul aft(ir 
they had supplied the Christmas and New Tear’s Day ret|iiirenKmts, for 
this and other counties, and had been subjected moreover to tiui usual 
annual priming. 

Mr. Adams, of Mardcn, kindly undertook to obtain a fair relialdo 
average of the number of Api)lc-trees in full vigour, whicli be,ar Mis¬ 
tletoe in that district, and sent the result of his examination of six 
different orchards. There were altogether 690 trees, 323 with, and 
388 without Mistletoe, or 34 per ccut. of Mistletoe-bearing ones on 
the. general average. He vvas careful to select orohards in which the 
trees had attained their full growth and were in full bearing*«avoidirig, 
on the one hand, those of very young trees, where comparatively few 
were affected by the parasite, and on the other, those containing very 
old trees, where almost all of them bear it. 

, It is the belief amongst orchard.proprietors that the Mistletoe, when 
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oceviniHg m HKxle-raimu, injaraft jHHihar i\w tria* lisalf nor i!it» frin'i ii 
bears, as hschI to be ihoHf(lit. It in not therefore prmied out so iiuieli 
aft would oi.lui’wwe be. the eane, M,r. Edwin Lei^s indetu! tlunkH ibai 
the tendeney in Ap[)h^-treeB t(,» fonn knots in tbc'*- wood arises from, 
over-abimdanee of sap, and that the Mistlefot^ relieves ilie tree, as cup¬ 
ping would do: a view so unphysiological, that I prefer the opiiuoti of 
Dr. llarl(‘y, that the prestmee of the. Mistletoe eatist‘,8 an iiicrc.aised 
quantity of sap to \m drawn up for its supply, and tlm.s the tree would 
not b(5 much injured, so long as the soil was not cxlmusted. 

Mdieiher the Fkaum. alSmu shows any preference for any particular 
sorts of Apples, is a point retpiiring furtlun* inve.stigation. Borne facts 
seem to show that this is ilie cji.se. Some think it likms best the. more 
acid kinds, as the vjirietiea of the Crab, the ** Old Brondcjyd’ Skyrnuf s 
Kernel/^ “ llamptords Delight/’ etc. etc., and is les.s common on the 

Bitter-Sweet,” the Royal Wilding/’ the Norman, Fnmch, and 
Italian fruits, and on ** pot frmt.s” in genend.. Mr. Adam.H has ob¬ 
served, that trees bearing white-fl(^shed Apples are rnnch more luib!(i to 
be attacked than tliose bearing yellow-fleshed. 1110 former correspond 
to the acid ones, whilst the latter embrace.^ nearly tbe whok? of tbc new 
and French fruits*, called Bitter-sweet Apples, and from which the best 
and mildost'cider is made. In some orchards, which 1 chance to know 
well, I observed that there is scarcely a tree, old or young, of the 
** Foxwhelp/’ ** Old Cowarne Red, or Cowarac Queening, or Quining,” 
that is not inhabited by tlie Mistletoe. This has been confirmed by 
close observers, who have added that it is the same with the Ilcclr 
streak/’ the Old Styre/’ the “ Gaifer Apple/’ the “ Woodcock /’ 
indeed with almost all the old Hercfordalure apples. It is the general 
opinion, that Mistletoe is much less common in the orchards of the 
French, Nornian, and Italian fruits lately so much planted : even here, 
though, the Fwtvm seems to make a selection, and will attack young 
trees of the Upright Normandy” and Italian Apple.” !Perhapa,.a8 
most of the old sorts are rapidly dying out (and the tu o last, though 
recently introduced, may belong to the sjime category), this parasite, 
as parasites in general, animal as well as vegetable, thrives best where 
it finds the least power of resistance. This view is supported by its 
greater frequency on old and cankered trees, or on those growing badly 
from want of drainage, or some other cause. How^ever, all weak and 
decaying trees are not attacked; so that from the trees it will attack 
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when yomig and strong on one. side, and tliosc; that \i when weak 
and old, on the otlnn*, there seems a promising held for careful ol)scrva« 
tion. Whocv('r may cuter it, to fmd the secret of the rc([idrenumts for 
Mistletoe life, or Mistletoe predilections, will liavc in the first place to 
master the confusion that prevails amongst the Ajiple-tnH^s themselves, 
and the ignorance of their owners, us to their right names and virtues 
and sorts and kinds, always excepting, however, the ktiowhulge of the 
quality of th(3 cider they will make. 

Next to the Apple-tree, the Misth'toe likes best the Poplars, in par¬ 
ticular the Black Italian, Canadian, and Ontario. Here its luxuriant 
branches thrust themselves into notice, as well by their contrast to t.ho 
tree itself, as by their lofty situation. These tnies arc now miuhi 
planted, and no sooner do they attain any size, than a numbin' of thmn 
become inhabited by the Mistletoe. In the central parts of the county 
the proportion of trees which bear the Viscim may be said to vary 
from 10 to 80 per cent., according to the age and position of the trees j 
but in some districts, and in some isolated groups of trees, they pro¬ 
bably reach a still higher average. On the upright Lombardy INiplar 
[Fopulus fasiigiata), on the contrary, there is no recorded instance of 
its growth in this county, nor in England, although examples have lieen 
found on the Continent. On the Hawthorn the growth of Misth'toe 
is widely extended, though it is much more common in sonic districts 
than in others. Mr.. Edwin Lees lias observed the Mistli'toe to grow 
on Thorns, in lines extending across the country, which he aci'ounis 
for by the long-ohsin*vcd fact, of the Fieldfares and. Tiiruslu^s flying 
across the country in direct lines. Thorns within the line are mime- 
rously aflectecl, whilst the Oaks and sneh nm'ongimial trees smun passed 
over, and the Tliorns out of this Hue are also comparatively fre-m On 
the Lime-tree, the Maple, the Whitc-liowcriug Ac-acin, and the. Moun¬ 
tain Ash, the Mistletoe is not uncommonly obHervecl,--«eonside.ring the 
number of trees, the Maple does not seem to licar Mistletoe so fn> 
quently here as in some other districts; but the Mountain Ash seems 
a hivourite site for it, though this tree is not very common in the 
county. It is singular that its growth on the Pear-tree should be so 
uncommon. In many works of reference this tree is placed next to the 
Apple as a Mistletoe-bearing tree, but in this county it is extremely 
rare to find it. Mixed up together so commonly as these trees arc 
here, the absence of the Mistletoe Uspon it i$ very mafked. After ex- 
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iciultul inquiries—in{|uirinB whieh nnist luivc (’ansed Hotne iho!isa,mlB of 
ir(‘e,H to he eiaiiiined,—-the only inHl,a,n(H‘8 in this eonnty are on two 
trei^s at Gnifionhuryj one an old, the otlnn’ a. yoinq^cO' iret^; and on 
authority which 1 have uo reasotj to doubt, it is said, to groiv on one 

tree in Mr. Martin’s perry-orchard at Monkhiiii^, near Lcdbuiy,.the 

only examples l.o bts lusard of in this gnnit perry-district of the eonniy,— 
and at Wigniore. On all other tnse.s it is rare. Bcsidiss the recsorded 
instance of its grriwili on tln^ Wild llosi^, it formerly grmy spontaneonsly 
on a Briar, with an engraftial Itosc, in tin? gardcni of Thomas Cam, Eh(|., 
for many yixirs, but was destroyed in 1860. I have also Inuird of an- 
oihiT (.‘xainiih?. of its growing wild on the Briar in ilus (‘ounty at West- 
liide, winch was nnfortmiati^y destroyetl. O’here is litth; doubt that 
the list of trees which the Misthdoe oeeasionally inhaliiis in Hm'tjford- 
shirc will be extended. The l^kcuni album is by no nuunm pariienlar 
in its s(6eetion of a lionie, 1 will notice all the other trees and .shrubs 
upon which It lias lieen obsmwed to grow in England ;— 

White Benni {PffriuH Ana), OooHcibcrry (Ribm Onmuhiria), 

Biielithorn {Ithminm mtharlims)* "\"(W-iroo {Ta.vits' 

Labnrmxtti {Of/thm Lahurnnm)* CVular {CmlruH Llhmii)* 

WiXhQttt\Coriflm Auellmm alha). J-/ar(?b, Fir {Ahm ZanW), 

Catalpa {Oatalpa ^^rinr^mfoUa), Walnut (Jmfiam 

English Elm (CTimus oampmtrk). 

The Mistletoe lias never been observed to occur spontaneously in 
England, so far as .1 am aware of, on any of the following species, al¬ 
though it has been successfully propagated on several of them 

Bccch {ll'agm m/h-^esirk^. Wild Cherry (P. mmm)^ 

Birch {Ikiula aUm), Sloe-treo, or Blackthorn (P. splmm). 

Bird Cherry (iVwwta Padus), 

nor on any of the cuKivuied Cherry or Flum-traos. 

Hornbeam {Oarpinm BeMm), Bomhardy Poplar (Paptduu fudk 

Elder {Smnlmcm rngm), piaU), 

Holly (Ilex Aqu'ifolmm). Swoot Cliostnut (Caatanea 

Dogwood (Cormts sm/jumea). Laurel (Pninus Zemrocm^ams), 

Box-tree (Buxm sempennrens)„ 

Why the Mistletoe should attach itself to certain trees in preference 
to others, is not yet solved. Popular opinion refers it to some pecu¬ 
liarity in the bark, and seems, oddly enough, pretty equally divided as 
to whether the Vimum prefers a smooth and hard bark, or one (hat is 
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rough and porous. Dr. Ilurloy was led io suppose ‘‘ ihai a <lilT(‘neice 
in size, nuinbor, and arrangement of the medidlary rays might explain 
it, and serve to (letermine, in any given case, the attac'hnumt of tlu‘. 
Mistletoed’ and lie, accordingly, guided by tlicir minute anatonueal 
structure, has arranged a list of thirty trees in the supposed onha* of 
their liability to become the site of the parasite. On dividing the list 
into three groups ; — 

The ten trees most predisposed io bear Mistletoe, and in the order 
in wliich they stand, aui stated to be r—The Vine, Maple, Walnut, 
Elder, Holly, Plum, A^cacia, Cherry-laurel, Portugal Laurel, Plum. 
All these are c(jmmoii iu this comity, and yet Mistletoe is only found 
on the Maple and Acacia. 

The middle group, or those only moderately liable from their struc¬ 
ture to l>ear Mistletoe, arc thus given:—Hawthorn, Apple and Oral), 
Almondy Medlar, Lime, Olive, Ash, Poplar, Willow, Alder. Idiis 
group contains all the chief Mistletoe-bearing trees, and mixed with 
them at least three kinds—tlie Alder, Willow, and Ash,—upon which 
it blit rarely oociivs spontaneously. 

The group least liable to become affected by tlie parasite, is framed 
as follows:—Pear, Elm and Birch, Fir, Larch, Lilac, Oak, Beech, 
Spanish Chestnut, Hazel, Horse-chestnut. The Misthdoo is found in 
this county on three of these trees, and on the Hazel at least three 
instances are known, inconspicuous as it is on this tree. 

Mr. Buckmann gives the following table of the comparative friTpienoy 
with which trees are prone to bear Mistletoe i-'-tiie various kintls of 
Apple, 25 j Poplar, mostly black, 20; Wliitetliorn, 10; Lihm, 4; 
Maple, 3; Willow, 2 ; Oak, 1; Sycamore, 1 j Acacia, 1 (N. &• Q,. iii. 
226). In Herefordshire, the proportion for the Apple-tree must cer¬ 
tainly be raised considtsrably, mid the Acaeda be put higlu‘-r on the list. 

It m remarkable that when the Mistletoe has once (5stabliKlmil itself 
on any kind of tree, and the rule holds eipially good for ibosti it but 
seldom' inhabits, it frequently grows iu sovcrnl branches at the same 
time, as if the tree no longer possessed itS' original power of resisting 
the intruder. The tree shows it too, and soon puts on a desolate'woe- 
: Legone look, with fading leaves, and dying branches. It is thought 
'-that'the Li'mes in this condition in "Datchet Mead—a place often men¬ 
tioned in the Merry Wives of Windsor”—gave Shakespeare (Tit. 
And. ii. B) the illustration embodied in these lines 
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ITft vo T not. rcaHon to look pale ? 

Thoao two have ’tioed too t.o this place ; 

A Lamm, detested vjib you see it is t 

The trees, though Biuumer, yet forlorn atid Icuui, 

O’ercoine with Moss, and baleful ^Mistletoe*** 

Dr. Ilarkjy has well descrilied the efthets of the Mistletoe on the 
supporting branch, and the struggle for life betwcim them. 

III.—OCCUIUIENCE ON THE OAK. 

The Fucum album but rarely ‘‘gains a scttlenient ” on the Oak,— 
as seldom in our own day as in the Druidicuil times of old, when its 
very rarity heightened the veneration with which it was regarded wlicn 
found. “ Est autcin id rarum admodum inveniutn, et repertum magna 
religione petitur,” says Pliny. In an excelhmt note by Dr. Giles in 
his translation of ‘Richard of Cirencester’ (p. 432), he gives the 
opinion of Dr. Daubeny, that Mistletoe-growing Oaks were extermi¬ 
nated after the Druids were destroyed (N. 86 Q,. voL ii.). It is 
highly proliable that this was the case, hut since all tluvir Oaks too 
have gone centuries since, it can make no difference as to its occurrence 
at the present time. Whatever may l)c the conditions necessary for 
the germination and growth of the Mistletoe on tlie Oak, they must 
be such as rarely coincide, or it certainly would be mnch more common 
in this county. Oak may be considered the weed of Hei*elardahire. 
Oak-timber and Oak-bark form two of our chief exports. Oak-woods 
and Oak-trees border Mistletoe-abounding orchards very generally, and 
the trees themselves are often mingled in very close alliance; indeed, 
it would not be too much to say, from- the great abundance of Oaks in 
the ricinity of orchards, that the birds must sow the Mistletoe seeds 
upon them move frec|uently than upon any other kind of tree. Never¬ 
theless, so far as is known, there arc hut two instances of its growth 
on the Oak in Herefordshire,—the one in Eestnor Park, which has 
been so widl known for so many years, and the other in an outlying 
district of the county at Tedstone Delamere, discovered in 1851. 

The occurrence of the Mistletoe on the Oak is at once so rare and 
so interesting, that I have not contlned myself to this county in my in- 
(piiries about it, hut ascertained its existence, at the present time, in all 
the instances which have been recorded as occurring in England. The 
following I have well authenticated 
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Ko. 1. Tlui Oalv ai Faistnor.—-It; is Hiiuaiatl 1)y ilia Hidi* of ilia iliivc 
lauding froiii iha. Park up iha llidgiwa)- hill towards Malvaru, alanif: two 
Imudrcd yards biwond iho lodga. Tlie Oak may ha soim^ aigldy or 
iiinaty yiaira old and tlm Misth'toa grows IVaaly upon ii. It. is most, luxu¬ 
riant high lip ill tho traa, wharo throe largo hranchas grow vury luair anah, 
other, having in each instance destroyed the bough heyoiid the place 
where it is situattHl. It is also growing in four oilua* phuH's in the Irca;, 
one iVi'sh yiairlingplant shooting straiglit out from the main stem of the 
tree, about twelvi^ fetd, from tlio ground. One large hiiiieh of Mistle¬ 
toe, growing in a large branch many feet from the main stem, was dead 
and decaying, Imt without having killed the branch. The Misihd.oe 
plants arc of both, sexes, and the fcniahxs bear berries friady. it is 
more shinder, and pendulous, with smaller and thinner leaves; or in 
other words, it is not so stilf and rigid, and short-jointed, as it nsiially 
is when growing on the Apple-tree. During the twelve years I have 
known this tree the Misileioc has increased n|)on it, and the Oak is 
already beginning to show signs of sidfering severely from the parasite. 
Upon, tho large moss-covered branches it was curious to observt*. the 
great number of Mistletoe seeds which had been depositiHl by the liirds. 

No. 2. The Oak at Tedstone Dehimcre. 

No. 3. Oak at Ihulams Court, ISedbury Park, m^ar Olu'psfow. 

No. d. TIio Mistletoe is also now growing on an Oak at .Hurningfold 
Farm, Dunsfold, Surrey. 

No, 5. On an Oak in Uaekwood Park, luuir Basingstoke, Misilcioo 
has long been known to grow. 

No. tb The Idymonth Oak.—On reinnit authority, that of Mr, E<b 
win Lees, m (pioted by Mr. T. VV. Gissing in the. mnv stwics of the 
* Phytologist ’ (vol, i. p. li)2), it grow.s in an Oak-tree not far from 
Plymouth, by the side of the South Devon rinlway, 

Noc7* The Frampton Seven Oak, (11. 0. Glhford.) 

These arc all the instances of the gvowtli of‘ the Vlmirm on 

the'Oak that I have beem able to autheniieale, or believe In, as cKiating 
at the present time, 1 fully hoped to have been able to give some ex* 
amp'les of Mistletoe-Oaks not recorded before, but, one after the oilier^ 
they failed me, and I have had, on the oontrary, to reduce those InTore 
known to this small number. All the other instances recorded in 
. hooks; have m:ostly ceased to exist, either from the removal of tlie Oaks 
or the death of the Mistletoe in them* 
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M'r* !'?(lwiu Lc('s C ISHl, p. 357) thiii'ks Mis*^ 

tlt‘icH^ 0 (‘<nirs imu*!i inoro iV('([U(Uil.ly on iho Oak than is ^•(auirally iina- 
giiKul, but that itiHtancos mv, not made kiiowiL’' 31ie presout iii- 
(|uiry about it gives a. nesnlt pnaasely tlu; rcvc'rso. Time after time 
Lave I followaal up ilu; most precise! siabnuents, to my rep(‘ated disap- 
pointnumt. “ '.riu! Mistletoe oui-LeOak/’ writes an etuirgeitic seartdier 
for it In Monmoutlislun!, ‘‘islikc a ghost, it vatiislies into thin air when 
you try to grasp it; every hotly has se.eu it long ago, but the tree is 
always cut down, or, somehow or other, the lajsult Most 

woodwards will it^ll you, and in good faith too, that ilu^y have scMiii it, 
ami, indeed, will generally mention th(! exact tree and the place where 
it grows, but the n!sult of tludr furtlua* exainitiation has always Ixkui 
the same,—for some cau9(5 or other the instance fails, and the Mistletoe 
can never be shown on the Oak. The tree has been felled or blown 
down, or it may bo tlic isolated buiudi of wild Ivy or Honeysuckle, 
or a cluster of small Oak branches has deceived them. 

A \vrit(!r in the ‘ (Xnarteiiy 'Review' sptaiks of tlic Mistlcdoe as 
‘Oleserting the Oak ” in modern times. It is now so rarely found 
on that tree., as to have led to the suggestion that we must look for the 
Mistletoe of the Druids, not in the Fmmn album of our own trees 
and orchai'ds, but in the Lomnlhm which is frequently 

found on Oaks in the south of Europe/^ It seems to me that a very 
unnecessary confusion has been created between the plants, and I pur¬ 
posely avoid entering further into tlie subject for the reason given in 
the Review. ** There is no proof that ihe Lorafitlms ever grew further 
north than at pres(5nfc, whilst the Mistletoe figures not only in the tra¬ 
ditions of the Celts, but also in those of northern nations.’’ 

IV.—THE HOMAHCE OF THE MISTLETOE. 

** When the Romans first invaded Britain,” says Dr. Henry (Hist, of 
Gt. Britain, voL i. p. 136), the inhabitants of it were famous for their 
superior knowledge of the princijiles, and their great zeal for the rites of 
their religion.” This circumstance we learn from the best authority, 
Julius Cmsar, who informs us that such of the G auls as were desirous 
of being thoroughly instructed in their religion, usually took a journey 
into Britain for that purpose,” who were themselves professed Druids. 
An old poem by a Celtic bard and professed Druid, the ‘ Chair of Ta¬ 
liesin ’ Q Kadeir Taliesin ’), furnishes a Jong Hst of the apparatus requi- 
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^ito for t.lie <l»e w^lcbrniioti of iho foast of (’t‘,ri4w('n;‘^ aiu! ihcn* wo 
find the Misiloifx^ tiuaiiioiHu! as one of iUo ingrodienis of iW or'lc^brnltHl 
Myniiml (hnUron^^' always propanul witli ila^ most (^artd’id and lila- 
boratr, (.•oreniiony. I'^ron* lids cauldron, Oenim, implraihii, 
and ImmortaUiij wertj supposed to be derived. “ IL purified ilu^ vo« 

taries of Dnudisin for the celcbralion of (uaiaiu mystical rii(\H,-.a flood 

which has the (pft of Ihvpr/d^ or the im of pure gold, wldcdi bc(*onies 
of a frucf.ifying fpiality, whiiu that bnnvcr gives it a boiling who pre- 
sid(*.d over the cauldron of the y/cc 
ddiere is no nieniion in the poem of any particular tree from whicdi 
tlm Mistletoe was to be gathered nor of the c(‘reinony requisite for 
doing so, but there can be little doubt, from otlaa’ authorities, that it 
must have been from the Oak. Nor must tin? admiration of the 
(Jauls for the Mistletoe he uunotieed,” says Pliny; *Hhc Druids (thus 
they call their chief priests) hold nothing in greater veneration than tim 
Mistletoe and the tree on which it grows, provided only that it be the 
Oak. Timy select groves of Oak-trees standing by themselves, and 
perform no sacred eeremonicjs without green Oak-foliag‘(a Tmh.'cd, they 
truly believe that whenever the Mistletoe grows upon the Oak it has btum 
sent from heaven, and they consitler it a sign of a ehosiui irvu^X Bnt 
the Mistletoe is very rarely found upon the Oak. Wlum it is disco¬ 
vered they proceed to collect it with very grt^at devotion and cermnony, 
and especially on the sixtli day of the moon, d'his pcuiod of tlio 
raooiPs agc5, when it has sufficient size withotit having attaitied tiui half 
of its fulness, makes the l)(‘ginning of their mcmtliH and years, and of 
an age, which consists hut of thirty years.'' (G. Plinii Nat. flisG lib. 
xvi. €. 44.) 


^ TOb |wm, Mr, Baviw thinks from iatonml evidence, diUtw **hnig iicfore the 
I'udh eantury/* in m\ age when tlw Britons worn acquainted with the tiomima, hni 
whllit Rome itself .m yet wan pagan. 

4: the tree of pure gold,*.the MiHikdoc,'—-Virgil’s oifrnm/nm^ 

dini and 'Tmm» —which the Arck-Druid gathered with a goldcti liook, 

' Amongst the extraordinary reported virtues of this plant, was timt nnuititnietl hy tmr 
kard,: of promoti'Eg the increase O'f the species, or prevtmting sterility, The; tjawH‘s of 
'The Miatietoe In the Welsh language preserve the memorial of its aiuneni dignity. 

called -Ftm dwgr, the ethercnl tree; X^rm Uokelmr, the tree of the high 
summit; and has four other names derived IVom tXM, or lofty.” {iMvm,) 

% Mr. Bavins,In Ms* Oelllc Researches^ says that ** the Apple was the next mmt 
sacred tree to the Oak, and that orchards were planted i'n the vicinity of tJm sfac;rt*d 
groves.’*^ (Mp Lees in,*Fhytologist,4l8hl, p. B57.) But in his * Bidiinical Looker 
Out ^ it is said, that Mistletoe from the Haxcl waa preferred hy the Druids, next to 
that from the Oak, hni on wh)^ authority I know not. 
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TIjc gnuicl (’(^reuiony of cutting ilic Mislli’too from tlic Oak was ik* 
NtnvYt'.arks Day fc.stival of t'hc uiuaiiut .Btatons, and it wiw hetd cm ilici 
sixth (lay of ila^ moon, ns in*,nr iijl(^ U)tl» of Klank as iluj agc^ of tlm 
moon ponniilcd. Hit'. New Year’s Day hsstivnl of oiiriort'failua“s ivuiilii 
have failou this pnssent year on the M*th of Mank. 'Jim exact pro¬ 
ceedings of tlic Dniids on this gnmi annual ft^stival an*, thus dc*scrri!}ec! 
by Pliny Calling the Misthdoe, in tlnnr manner of speaking, a 
cure-all (or all-heal), and having got the sacrifice's and tlu*. good ilniigs 
for the feast all properly ready under Die tree, tlnsy haul up two white 
bulls, and begin by tying them by their horns to the tret*, An*!!- 
Druid, clothed in a white robe, tlien mounts tlie ire(‘and cuts tins M is- 
thdoe with a golden sickle. It is caught, ns it fails, in a white cloth. 
Then they offer up tlie victims as a sa(n’ifiee, praying that (lod would 
make his gift prosjieroua to those to whom it liad betm presented. 
They believed it would give fruitfulness to all barnm animals, ami 
would act as a remedy against all poisons.” Tin* animals w(*nj killed, 
cut up, and cooked j meantime prayers were oflbrcd up, hymns were 
sung, and the heav(m-born plant, thus carefully saved from pollution 
by any touch of the earth, was distributed in small sprigs amongst the 
people, as a sacred relic for the new year, a charm to ensure fecundily, 
a panacea against every disease, a remedy for poisons, and a safe pro¬ 
tection against witchcraft and the possession of the devil Many a good 
wife travelled for days, perchance, on a pillion behind her hiiHlmucl 
through bogs and fords, and over wide tracts of uncultivated land and 
primeval forest, to attend this festival, leading a sumpter-liorso laden 
with their offerings to the priesthood and all the good things they could 
muster for the festival,—venison and salmon, roasted bustards and 
boars’ hams, with cakes and otlier delicacies, not forgetting some well- 
lilled skins of mctlujglin or mead,—happy in being able, as a roeom- 
pause for so much toil, to procure from ilie hand of the Arch-Druid, 
for herself and her husband, so many blcBsiugs in the coming year. 
The memory of the Druidicalccnunonies is still k(*,pt up in Nurmtindy, 
as they give Mistletoe to each other on New 'Year’s Day, by saying, 

All gui Tan ncuf,” and in Picardy they add the word ** plautezA’ lo 
wish a plentiful and prosperous new year to each, other. 

The Mistletoe has entered into the mythology of otlnw nations b(}- 
sides the Britons and Gauls. The fact of its great peculiarity in rip(m- 
ing its fruit and thus coming to its perfection in the winter solstice has 
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been liapi^ly n'Udcred iii Icelandic poetry, wlicrc .Baldvir, IIk* Sun, is 
supposed to 1)0 slaiu by ii s])nj>; of Mistletoe, usIIh^ only plant capabie 
of injiirhif;’liiin. In tlio poem of * Voluspa, or Visions of Valnd in, 
the Edda of Sunuund, Vaia U^lls of the death of Ealdur. Ibit tlic 
idea is more fully and beautifully expressed in tlic on tln^ dtaiih 

of Baldiir, given in the tale of * The Young Norseman,' l)y ]\!r. W. B, 
Eands, which appeared in the ‘ Boys' Own Voluino — 

More than one sword of a northern champion was named ‘Mis- 
telteiun/ after the wcaipon which had slain the white god. The story 
affords one of many points of resemblance bei.wcim the mythology of 
Northern Europe and those of Persia and the far East. In th(^ ‘ Bhah 
Naineli/ the hero Asfeiiidiar is represented as invulmu'able, cxei^pt l>y a 
branch from a tree growing on the romob^st shore of the ocean. Dos- 
than, his enemy, fo\ind it, hardened it with fire, and kilhul tlic heu’o. 
Both legends possibly refer to the ‘ death' of the Sun; perishing in 
his youthful vigour, either at the end of a day struck by the powers of 
darkness, or at the end of the sunny season stung hy the thorns of 
winter." (Max Muller's ‘ Comparative Mythology/ in Oxford hlssnys 
for 1856.) “The ‘Marentakken,' or ‘branch of spectres,' which still 
in Holstein is believed to confer the powder of ghost-seeing on its |)os- 
sessor, is unquestionably the true Vucum album"' (‘ Quarterly lleview,' 
vol. cxiv. p. 220.) 

It is very difficult to trace down in history the customs relative to 
the Mistletoe after the overthrow of the Druidical ceremonit)S in which 
it played so important a part. We know that in more serious matters^ 
—superstitions of deeper import, and more injurious tendency,—our 
stubborn ancestors resisted for many centuries all attempts to set them 
aside. This is the reason why we meet with so many edicts of em¬ 
perors, and canons of councils, in the sixth, seventh, and eighth centu¬ 
ries, against them; even so late as in the eleventh century, iu the rm*gn 
of Canute it was found necessary to make Llie following law against 
these heathenish superstitions:—“We strictly forlnd all our sub¬ 
jects to worship the gods of the Gentiles; that is to say, the sun, Hie 
moon, fires, rivers, fountains, hills, or trees, or woods of any khul 
(Leges Polit. Canuti Begis, c. 5, apud Lcndcabrog in Glossar. p. 1170.) 

* Phe Mistletoe, Trefoil, Oak, and Wheat, form the Bardic cmhlems of tlic four 
seasons, and, as such, the ^Mistletoe was figured on the jewelled National Token 
given by the ladies of South Wales to the Princess of Wales. 
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It !H not 1iki‘\y tliai (h(^ 'Mintlt-bi? cotilil |Kjy^ihly rsnap«‘ tin* of 
so mudi aiithoril^alivti (intmiK'iatioji, Ah iUt; uhjtH’t of ilit^ Kvw Vriir'H 
Day fiJHtival, it liail heconio a mgii of tho- iinalf; aiul tho. vory 

HUTitioii of its mujHT ioh! <^oria,iuIy of iho viriuc'‘H niirnnitt?il to il wiili 
so mudi pomp ami ronmiouy, would Im Hircm^ly ouiulmumiL tins 
Mistletoe, iK>wt.^v<rr, was not thus to he lightJy set aside. Laws might 
dcmounce it as an emhhmi of paganism, tjut no power could prt,!vciit 
its private use. It had become a household, or raihm*, perhaps, a pc^r- 
sonal mark of the religious faith of the injophn llie belief in the ehit^f 
virtue given to it ho aolemidy was a part of liieir religion itself, and Hat 
more it was dtmouneed, the more strongly wonltl it mniutuin a iilaee in 
their faith. When at length the Old Style of computing time had 
passed away, wdth the Druidmal priesthood and their ceremonies, ami 
the New Style had become established, tlie sixth day of the moon’s 
age must olwiouHlj have lost more and more of its signifieanee. As 
the people became accustomed to the change in their New ftmin Day, 
we can readily imagine that the Mistletoe would become assoduted 
with the change, as still the sacred charm for prosperity in tlie coming 
year, and tlie clierished symbol of their old festivities. 

Medical writers of all times scorn to have regardeil the belief in the 
fertilizing powers of tlie Mistletoe as a mere fanatical superstition, and 
unworthy of scientific notice. Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Galen, Mat- 
thiolus, Paracelsus, Kolderer, Cartheuser, Colbatoh, Loaeke, Van Swla« 
ten, etc, etc,, whilst they extol its virtues as a remedy for epilepsy in 
ohieL and also for paralysis, chorea, hysteria, and otlier nervous and 
convulsive diseases, and the glutinous matter of the berries for external 
uses, say nothing whatever of any more special virtue. Even in epi¬ 
lepsy, says Pliny, ** Quidam id regioue cdlicacius fieri putimt, priina 
Luna collectum c rotjore siiuj ferro. Si teri'am non aitigifc, corrutiali- 
bus mederi’’ (p. 44Si), The real properties of the plant itsedf are 
those of a slight tonic. (Barton and Castle, * British Flora Mrjtliea,* 
vol, iii. p, 146,) The leaves and shoots have an astringent and nitlmr 
bitter taste, and strong extracts made from them are nauseous, bit¬ 
terish, and sub-austere.’’ (Lewis’s Mat. Mcdica, p. 576.) The ber¬ 
ries are reputed to act as a purgative, and arc even now sometimes 
given to sheep for this purpose. 

In Prussia in times of great scarcity the branches and leaves of the 
Mistletoe have been used, says Bock (Nat. Hist, of Prussia, vol, iii, 

von. II. [oECEMBBll D WiA,.} $ B 
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p. 3 () 7)5 powdtTtul niul mixed with rye (lour, to luaki^ Ijread, which is 
by uo means uiuvhoiesonuL In this (‘oimiy, before tnnups were so 
abiiudaut.ly grown, the plant nscid rt'gidarly io hc^ given to sliei'p in 
frosty or snowy weailuT. 

“ If snowe do continue, sheepo hardly that fart^ 

Crave inintlo and ivio for them for to spare,’^ 

There can be no (picstion, however, that the chief virtue ascrib(ul to 
Mistletoe from the Oak by the Drui^ls was the fructifying epudity/’ 
as Taliesin has it, or of giving fertility to all auinmls ’’ as described 
by Pliny ; and it was for this virtu(5, when worn as an amulet, or wlum 
drunk in infusion, that the sprig of Mistletoe was so anxiously sought 
from tin*, hands of the Arch-1)mid on the New Year’s ‘Day festival. I t 
is always necessary to remember this in endeavouring to trace down the 
domestic history of the Mistletoe in succeeding ages. It explains 
fully the personal hold it had gained in the esteem of the people, and 
its continued private use in spite of all opposition. Though l)ook3 
ceased to mention it, tradition would perpetuate its use, even to our 
own day. This peculiar virtue may perhaps serve to explain some 
points with regard to it, which have not been otherwise satisfactorily 
accounted for. In one of Colepeper’s MSS. at the British Museum, 
in a curious notice of Sir Peter Preschville’s house at Stavely, Derby¬ 
shire, is this passage:—‘Ileare my Lord Freschville did live, and 
heare grows the famous Mistletoe-tree, the only Oake in England that 
bears Mistletoe.’”^ And to this tree the following letter, written 
between 1663 and 1682, from the Countess of Danby to Mrst Cole- 
peper, probably refers 

Dear Cozen,—Pray if you liavc any of the M.istleto of yo** fathers 
oke, oblidge mo so iur as to send sum of it to yef most unVctlonat 
vant, Bridget Danby” (N. & Q. yi. 119, 1st scr.). Let us hope that 
the Countess’s desires were fuhillcd in all respects. 

It has occurred to me whether the ‘‘ fructifying virtue ” given to 
the Mistletoe by the Druids might not explain, in part, why the Mis¬ 
tletoe should never have been generally used in decorating our churelies. 
As a symbol of the paganism of the Druids, its signilicance has passed 
away centuries since j and if tlris were the objection to its use, the 
Holly also should be rejected. ** The Holly,” says Shirley Hibbord, 

^ The remains of the Oak still exist, and the Mistletoe was there iu 1803, but; it 
has long since disax^peared. 
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(‘K'olcjs aih! Nrrirrs v??!. v, |j, tnu’^ jsI:-*-*! it"* yit"- 

|'H)ri,ii!(‘e ill llii* Cliri?ilHuiH iV^.tiNilii's f<i 1 li«* !i«ittHSi«;i iliili- 

(•attni it in Halunu fi*>lival vva^ Ijrlil iu Ih't’rMifirr; lua! tlir 

eiirtv (ilirisiiaiiH^ t«) arnaii ihrin^'ehiv;^ IV«"ihi ]j«n*M.a*iilinii, drr'ksal Ibrir 
licHi8{‘s wiili liH biviiH’ltrs liuriu'^: tln'ii* cnvii I'ali^hraU^ni nf tk* 

1i may hi\ l!{)\\i*var, that ik* bui. of tin* Mittlafia* flu'' r'‘'*|'s<'rii}| 

(•rnhlfm of t!m Nmv Toarkn l)ay (V.^livilks, lta» |Hr<vrolrii if^ ii'-r fbir 
ClirintimiH <it,!t'ornti(ni; or it may ho alw, I imo4 luh!, lhai llii''* fa* 
voiirile pnrasito tom takiat loo prtuiuumii n plaor, iu llii’ n'j*tifiug':*i of 
the*, kituluai to Humiru for ttw*If a plrn'o iu tliu rhtiioh. 

For n time, iuclciMk ii bvvwh to have hoeii trsofl iit tha'4uu[( lliu 
cliiiruli, and tlm faofc is ndornsl to by tlu* pnei Gay (‘'Trivia/ Hook iu 
Jh 437). 

‘Mi Bourns Boim-ihiri^!^ liku caprice/' snys a wrihr itt the ‘Quarterly 
Ilcvimv;' ** which has c^icludcd the ^fmihdoc as widl from tlic dreora- 
tioiiH of our diurciicH at present as from tiunr aucimii Moilpiurc ami 
(jarvings. We know of one instanet* only of its occurrence. Sprays of 
Mistletoe, with leaf and. berry, till the spandrilH id* one of tlic very re¬ 
markable tombs in Bristol Ckilu.uind, whitdi were |irolwhly dsrdud^^*^! 

^ by some artist-monk in the household of the BerkcJry*s, whosf^ iiiii|il« 
and broad lands are among the chief glories of the west count ryu in 
which the Mistletoe is now for the most part found, We do itoi re¬ 
member to have seen it elsewhere, even lurking mumig c|uiuttt devic^cn 
of ‘ Miserere / whilst 'the Oak, every portion of which, in the dayn of 
Celtic licathoiiisni, was almost as siuwcd as the 'MistIc,toe which grew 
on it, was one of the principal trees * studied’ by medimva! sculp¬ 
tors, when, during the so-called ‘dceoraticd’ period, they rep roc lueetl 
leaf and flower wdth such cKquisiie lumiity and {ideliiy : wdiiieas tlio 
Oak li'uves laid into ilic panels of tlie (kuitalupe shrine tii llmeford, or 
the twisted sprays of Oak, clustereat with aiHirns, wliieh form one of 
the most graceyful eorb(‘ls iti the choir of hketer (Jaihedriil/’ (* Quar¬ 
terly Review/ voL cxiv. p, 220.) 

‘‘Certain it is/’ says a writer iu ‘'Notes aiid Q^icuies/*voL ?i. p, 
52S, new sm’ies, that Mistletoe forriierly had place iimongst Christ 
mas decorations of clmrclies, l)ut was afUjrwar«{» excluded. In the 
curlier ages of the Cluireh many ft^stivltics not tmnling to edifieailon 
had crept in-—mutual kissing amongst the numlier,'—‘but as tills soon 
led to indecorum, kissing and Mistletoe were Iwth pro[ieriy bundled 
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ovit of tlie Church,’’ (lloiic; Hook; Moroni; BcschercTlc ; Du 
Gau|^(^i, (itc. ci:C.) 

Mr* Edwin Decs «nys qu«ninily, ‘^Dhc Dniidfi ihouf^hi ilu', 

M^oultl cio’c! everything; we only think it wortli... a kins,” When it 
received this specific valuation scMuns a mystery. Why churns 
the privilege to kiss Marg<n*y umhu’ the Mistletoe at Cliristinas/’ says 
the learned editor of'Notes and Queries,’ "appttars to have baflied 
oiir aiiti(|naries.” Brand states that this Druitlic plant never miti'rnd 
our sacred edifices but by mistake, and consequently assigns it a place 
in the kitchen, where, says he, it was hung tqi in great state witli its 
white berries, and whatever hnnalc chanced to stand lUKhw it, the 
young man present either had a right, or claimed one, of saluting lun, 
and of plucking off a berry at each kiss. Narcs, however, makes it 
rather ominous for the fair sex not to be saluted umler the famed 
Fiscum album. He says the custom longest preserved was the hang¬ 
ing up of the bush of Mistletoe in the kitchen, or servants’ ball, with 
the charm attached to it, that the maid who was not kissed tinder it at 
Christmas would not be married in that year.” (1st series, voL v. 
p. 13.) Mr. Shirley Hibberd thinks this account altogether unsatis¬ 
factory. " Would it not be more reasonable,” he says, “to refer it to 
the Scandinavian mythology, wherein the Mistletoe is dedicated to 
Priga, the Yemis of the Scandinavians?” (Ibid, p* 208.) It seems 
rather doubtful whether this custom would be likely to originate in any 
deduction from “ reason ” at all, and I am quite sure the privil(‘ge 
could not rightly be claimed on Cliristmas Day. Tlie only other sug¬ 
gestion that offers itself is, that tradition should have iianded down 
this pleasant ceremony from tlie New Year’s Day festivities of Dinii- 
dical times. If it be not so, where history is silent and fmti(|uariea at 
fault, we are only left to suppose the jn-eseut existence of some mutual 
attraction,^—given, the feasting and festivities below-stairs, and the con¬ 
duct of Ilogcr and Margery seems natural enough.* 

Herefordshire may be considered the cemre of the Mistletoe district 

r.t**'* ™ ‘Bvery Bay Book/ relates a diaciisaioa which took pi we at a 

Lhnstiaas party, as to which might be the great and crowning glory of Chriitmas 
thstmty. One said, “mince pic/’ another said, beef and pium-padding G some 
wassail«howl/’ but a lair maiden bkahingly suggested/ “the Mistletoe.” 
tix. yol vi^) //But when Alistletoe is not to be obtained,” says Halliwcll, 

- tfie imsinp-mm^f a garland of evergreens, ornamented with ribbons and oranges, 

may be substituted for it at Christmas.” (Ibid.) 
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of ; with Shropshire, fo the north, and WorcH?Hf(‘i^Iuri% (lion- 

cesUn\slii,r(? and Monnionihshiro, to the east, smith, and w<‘st,: and 
when, inon‘ovrr, it is r,on.Hid<*rt‘d, how cRnuparativoly isolaUu! its siimi- 
tioii was ladoro the i.nt4'm!uetiou of railways, Inna? wd might oxpoed. to 
find nnnaining, if anywhere, the existence of a belief in its speeifd 
I)n,iidi(?al repute?, and here it, .still do(‘S tjxi.si, though somewhat idtcred 
in character. I have asked the ({ucstion of many old agricnlf.uiiHts 
and people learned in country customs, the Mistletoe ever used for 
any purpose now and the one answer 1 have had from every aingde 
pcjrson has been, “Yes, it is an excellent thing to give shec^p after lamb¬ 
ing/’ and some add, ** and for cows too after calving/’* I have several 
times been told that it must not on any account be given to tliein be¬ 
fore, and ktiow that a(?cidents in the families of our domestic animals 
are sometimes attriliuted to its having been eaten prematurely. I may 
say indeed, with trutlg that it is a common practice in this county now 
to give it to shce|) at this particular time, itistnie that the Mistletoe 
is a gentle tonic, that tlie animals like it, and wilt often cat something 
fresh and green when they will not take anything else, but it is very 
remarkable that it should only be given to them om this occasion, and 
never for weakness predneed from any other cause. Tradition has 
somewhat altered its original Druidieal repute if it bo so, but the com¬ 
mon practice still bears so close a relation to the 'increase of the spe¬ 
cies/* that I cannot but regard the general belief in its efficacy in this 
special way, as a very singular and interesting example of Druidieal in¬ 
fluence carried down, century after century, for near 2000 years. The 
fact of its taking, in our day, a somewhat modified form, only strengthens 
the probability that this supposition is correct. 

The Mistletoe still holds well its place in the esteem of the people, 

* For giving to cows, the popular helief is, that it should 1)0 gathered from the 
Hawthorn or Maple. It was from a woodman near licdbury that 1 first heard of 
the continued existence of this xise for Mistietoo; ** Mistletoe ain’t of much use now. 
Sir, as I knows on/’ said ho, except for one thing, and then it do boat everything. 
A piece of Mistletoe from the Haw,—from the Haw, Sir,’’ he repeated, ** chopped 
in pieces and given to a cow after calving, will do her more good: nor any drench you 
can give her.’’ And this has been confirmed from other parts of the county. Sir 
Thomas Browne (" Vulgar Errors,’ book ii. c. 6) also states that it is a common 
country practice to give Mistletoe to cows at this particular time. 

A Worcestershire farmer,” says Cuthbert Bede, was accustomed to take down 
his hough of Mistletoe, aud give it to the cow that calved first after New Yeai^’s Day, 
which was supposed to ensure luck throughout the year to the whole dairy.” 
(N. <& Q. iii. 313.) 
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if not in tlieir veneration. There is scarcely a lionse or in this 

county that has not its bunch of Mistletoe for New Year’s Day. The 
ancient custom is still observed aright in most of tluj fanu-houst‘s ihr«>ugii 
the county, by ail the old true ncrefordshira inhabitants; and c^spe- 
cially by the lower classes. The Mistletoe-bough is cut on New Year's 
Eve, and hung up in state as the clock strikes twelve; the old one, 
which has huug throughout the year, is at the same time inkeu down 
and bnrnt.’®^ 

The Mistletoe does not appear to have been cousideved a Christmas 
evergreen, until the close of the sixteenth or the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. We have Christmas Carols in praise of Uolly 
and Ivy,’’ says Tiinhs, (‘ Generally Things not Known,’ 1st scries, 
p. 159,) of even earlier date than the fifteenth century ; but allu8it>u to 
Mistletoe as a Christmas evergreen can scarcely be found for two cen¬ 
turies later, or before the time of Herrick :— 

“ Down with the rosemary, and so, 

Down with the bales and mistletoe; 

Down with the holly, ivie, all, 

Wherewith ye dressed the Christmas Hall.” 

Coles, in Jiis ‘Knowledge of Plants ’ (1656), says of i\Hstletoe 
‘‘ It is carried many miles to set up in houses about Chnstuia.s time, 
when" ife is adorned with a white glistening berry,'*’ and in the tract 
‘ Bound about our Coal-fire, or Christmas Enteriaiimiciita/ published 

^ '‘The Mistletoe-hough,” says Mr. Haywood, of Woreeator, “should always he 
gathered hy the last male domestic that has entered the family. It is theu dressed 
with nnts, apples, libhons, etc., and suspended in the ceutre of the rooirn aoujelimei 
with a ocjvd attached to a pulley, to allow of its heiug lowered for the lady to piede a 
berry. The berry should then be thrown over the h'.ft shoulder. I ouee saw, at an 
old mansion near Worcester, a large bunch of Misthdoe heauti fully hedeeked, and «o 
cleverly suspended, that by means of strings it could bo pulled to any part of tho 
ceiling, and thus he brought over the heads of any ladies who could not bo huluoed 
to go mder it.” The proper time for hanging up the Misihdoc, however, Mr. 
Bayv^ood states-,-very decidedly, to be ChriHmas Dmj, by Wormtersbirc eusioui, - - 
thus gi\dpg very clear proof of a border district for Mistletoe, where tlie true tradi¬ 
tions with regard to it have been lost at a mttch earlier period than in tlm cen tre. 
“ This is the cbnnnon ctotoin of North Worcestershire to this day,” Mr. Haywood 
goes on to say, “ and it le also usual to keep part of the Mistlctoe-houu;h ust'd at 
Christmas in the hQuse until the following Christmas, when the new ononis brought 
in and the old one burnt. It is said to> be most wonderfully efficacious in expelling 
witches and keeping hobgoblins avvay. 1 knew a poor woman, upwards of seventy 
„ years of age, who walM f'^ro miles for a bit to put in some ^ hroMens"^ for h<^r 
pig, thathad beeh bewitohnd bya balhekhboim,^^^^ I her with it, and laughed 
at her credulity, but she was not to be shaken in her faith.. I afterwards found'thut 
thepm recovered'and made a good one.”" ' 
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early in tlie liwi ccmttiry, it is said, the rooms were emljowere.tl witli 
Ilelly, Ivy, ('!ypr(!B.H, Bays, Laurel, and Mistleioo, mid a honiieiiig 
CIiriBtiims log in ilie elumneyd’ 

** Kissing a fair one under the Mistletoe,’’ says Tiuibs, mu! wishing 
her a happy new year, as you present her wiili one of t!ie berries for 
hiek, is tlie (duistmas custom of our times j and in sotne phicxs persons 
try lots for the bough with the most berries, by tlic crackling of leaves 
and berries in the hrc.” I^his conclusion is certainly inconsistent, and 
tends itself to prove the new-year character of the Mistletoe* 

Gay’s description, and many more, might be cited to show it a Christ¬ 
mas evergreen in later times, but it is unnecessary, since they arc cliiefly 
written by authors who were not acquainted with Mistletoe lore. They 
lived beyond the range of true Mistletoe customs,—where the plant did 
not grow naturally, or only very sparingly, and wlioro consequently 
there were no traditions existing amongst the common people with re¬ 
ference to it* The old New Year’s Day custom, indeed, is rapidly 
changing,—even licro, in the very centre of the Mistletoe district,— 
and where, as T have shown, its traditions endure so tenaciously* 
Partly from lapse of time, perhaps, but ebiefly from change of inhabi¬ 
tants, the Mistletoe is changing its character as a symliol of New 
Tear’s Day, to take its place with the Holly, as an emblem of the festi¬ 
vities of Christmas* 

No man, perhaps, has done more to effect this change than he who 
of all modern writers would the most regret it—Sir Walter Scott* 
Great lover as he was of folk-lore, and the tmditions of the people, ha 
was quite ignorant of the history and legendary lor© of the Mistletoe. 
His spirited description of Chnstmas-tide, in the introduction to the 
sixth canto of * Marmion,’ ever hangs on the memory:— 

** England was mewy England, when 
Old Christmas brought bis sports again* 

The dameol donsn’d her Mrtle sheen j 
The hall was dressed with holly green, 

Forth to the wood did merry men go 
To gather in the Mistletoe.” 

Had a single sprig of Mistletoe grown in the domain of Ahhotsfor^, 
we may safely say that the two last lines wpukl dever have been 
written. Who can wonder that lesser writers should follow in the same 
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track ? One of these prodiustions it behoves me to w)im for the very 
name it bears, and tlie popxilarity it has gained, albeit the song of 
‘Tlie Mistletoe Bough’ does injustice to the plant itself, is a modc-rn-. 
antique of a mild order, and, worse than all, owes its renown and its 
interest to an xmacknowleclged plagiarism:— 

® The Mistletoe hung in the Castle hall, 

The holly branch shone on the old oak wall, 

The Baron’s retainers wore blithe and gay, 

Keeping their Christmas lioliday.” 

The burden of the song—which has made most of us tremble with 
horror—is the tale of Genevra, the bride, shut up in the old oak chest, 
from Eogers’s "Italy.’ 

In the midland and northern counties the Mistletoe is very rare, 
and it could not be expected that its toditions should he known. 
Nevertheless the interest in this plant is so xmivcrsal, that this defi¬ 
ciency has been met l>y the impi'oved means of transit. The Mistletoe 
has now actually become an established export from this county, and 
there perhaps never was a year when so many people I'ejoiced in its 
presence at their Christmas festivities as during that which has just 
passed. Thiwgh the politeness of the trafSo managers for the Great 
Western and London and North-Western Bailways at Hereford, I am 
enabled to give an approximation towards the correct return of the 
quantity of Mistletoe actually sent out of this county last Decembt^r. 
A total of eighty-nine tons, three hundredweight, and throe quarters, 
were actually sent off by invoice. But the guards arxd engine-drivers 
had the privilege of exporting Mistletoe on their own account, and did 
so by almost every train that left the county during the early part of 
December. An immense quantity went off in this wty, and I am tohl 
that 1 greatly under-estimate it, when I put it down at twenty-five tons 
in addition,—thus, making a grand total of more than one hurulretl and 
fourteen tons. 

The places to whidi it was chiefly sent were Mandmster and Liver¬ 
pool, for their supply and' that of towns further north, London and 
Birmingham. The established price paid,, when delivered at the stations, 
was from 4^. to 5^. per cwt., according to its condition; and the aver¬ 
age rate of charge for the transit was about Ml, 10^. per iqn; so that 
the whole expense of delivery may be said to be from MB to £6* IQa 
per ton. 
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T Imvo |)iirpc)si,% givi^n all iilwM detaik; they are (liatiiietive of the 
age in whieli we livc» It is a pmeiieal, commercial laipocfeical period, 
wlifii minmoaplaci^ railway trueka carry off romiirioa~“in the eliiipc of 
Mistlcjtoe—lit 80 mn(?h per ion! Had good Sir Walter Scott lirc^l in 
these days, it wmdil never have ocenrred to him to send his merry 
men to the wmods** for it,—where, hy the way, they would never 
have found it,—hut the Mistletoe none the less would have reached 
him; and if he had chanced to look over his greengrocer’s bill, he 
would, doubtless, have found some such items as these ;•— 

To a bunch of Mistletoe, fine and full of berries . M 0 0 
To pieces of ditto ditto, for decoration ... 0 7 6 


BJSFMITmmf, NOVUM GENUS ORTHOTEICHEARUM. 

AtrCTORB S. 0, LlNDBEBd, M.l). 

Dasymitrium.— Qalypira cucullato-dimidiata, plicata, basi integer- 
rfrna, illis densisshnis longis vestita, maximam partem capsute obte- 
gens. B^rutomium simplex, a dentibus sedeoim incurvis, baud tra- 
bebulatk maxime papillosis, lixm divkurali sat distincta donatis, 
formatum.'-^i^^ara^a repms^ ramitlk ^ferndmu^ ermm, &reeU$. 

Obs. Hoc novum distinetissimum genus Mexoromiifio, Brid., 
JScFdotMmia, BricL, et OryptooarpOf Hoz. et Molk., optime diversum 
est calyptra cucullato-dimidiata; a Fygo^o%k^ Hook, et Tayl., calyptra 
plicata, dense vestita, capsida subobliqua, canle longe re^ente, ut et 
a Drummondk, Hook., calyptra, oapsula, dentibus hand trabeoulatis, 
crassis, densissime papillosis, etc. 

1, D. inmmm, Lindb.—Hab. In saxis insuto Tschu-schan (80® 
lat, bor.), imperii Chinensis, Hedwigim albioanti (G. ILWeb., Lindb.^) 
associatum, anno 1865i legit navarchus Suecicus X. Alddrdm, 

* Hajus synonyma sunt:— 

TailL Botau. Juris, p. 128, n. B, tab. 27. % 18 (1727). 

Sphagnum nodosam^ hmuium et incanumtU^^ Hist. Musc.p. 246, tab* 22, fig. 8 
(1741). 

Brmm apocarpuMj j8, Linn. Sp. Plant, ed. 2,. i* p. 1115 (1758); Hiids,Ph 
Angl ed. 1, p. 408 (1762). 

B. ediatumy Dicks, Plant. Crypt. Brit. fasc. iv-p. 6 (1801). 

Fontinalis alhicam,, C. H. Web. Spicil. Jl. Gott. p. B8 (1778). 

Eedwigia anodon^ Bhrh. in. Hannov. Mag. 1781, p, 1095, et Beitr. i. p. 172 
(1787). 
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CmpUes deoai, intrioati, infcn'uc fuaci, Biipanu; aordklc brinnmo- 
lutd, opaci, Oafflk loagc repeua, deusiaaiinaa radicnilaa fuscaa cniiit- 
tans, sparse foliatiis; taiui priinarii longc ropetites, scfaindarii 
subclavati, clensissimo et aecrescente foliati. Folk caulina e busi ovata 
abriipfciiis elongate lanceolata, ramiilina rnajora et longiora, e basi 
paullo latiore sensim elongato-lanceolata, omnia oblicpie afrixa,ereeto-pa« 
tentia, incurva, apicc bamata profimdeque cuciillata, sicca crispaia, apico 
obtusissima, inargiiie piano vol uuiiis lateris infernc revoluto, snb|)]nna, 
basi diiabus plicis profnndis; nervo rufo, crasso, in ipso apice dissolnto, 
profunclc cavinato, dorso valdc prmninente; ceilidh omnibus iticras- 
satis, basilaribiis quadrato-rc(d.angulis, liyalinis, inanibus, subimvibns, 
snperioribus minoril)us, rotnndatis, parcc cliloropliylUreria, pagina utra- 
cpie densissirnc papillosis. Bractem pcrichmtii exteriores foliis sirnil- 
limae, iotoriorcs sirictm, adpressm, sulmiginantes, ovato-lanceolaim, 
abniptim cuspidatm, cuspide obtnsiuscula; nervo ininua erasao, std)- 
continuo; areolatioue migis pellucida, laevi. Vagina brevitcr et trun¬ 
cate cylindrica, ab archegoniis si^erilibus parapbysibusque, et brevibus 
copiosissimis, filiform!bus, laevissimis ab nna scrie cellulanmi vix in- 
crassatarum, et aliis longissimis paucioribus verticillato-sorratis, a 
tribiis-quatuor seriebiis cellularum incrassataruin, obteeta; tubus va- 
ginularis brevis. Seta bi-trilinearis, rigida, ernssn, Imvissinia, rufulaj 
quadrigona, leviter bicanaliculata, siccitate dextrorsum torta. (hpmda 
exannulata, magna, pncliyderrna, ovata, leviter obliqim et incurva, 
brunneo-fiava, ore angustiorc, fusco-brunnea, sicca striata, inferne sto- 
matibns magnis paucis rubrls. Operculum o basi eonica oblicpie 
rostratum, brunneodiavum, Ferhtominm pnrviun, albidiiiu; demtes 
madcfacti et^sicci iucurvi, apicibus conruventes, lanccolati, obtuaiuseuH, 
interdum magis iiTcgulaitss. ColtmeUa crassiuscula, Spord^ sat 

M. apocatpa^ Lcyss. Id. Hal. ml 5i, n. 1040 (17B3), 

M. cUiata^ Iledw. Stirp. Crypt i. p. 107, tub. 40 (17B7)* 

IL Pul. dej lleauv* Prodr. p. 00 0804), 

/f. aikomSf Lindb, in flartm. Skand, PL cd. 0, ii. p. 50 (1864), 

Ogmmsiomm Iledmgk^ Sclunnk» Bay. FI. li. p, 438 (1780)* 
c?. cUiMum^ Sw, Bispos. Mnae, Suee. p. 19 (1799). 

Anictangium cUmium^ Hedw. Sp, Mnac. p* 40 (1801), 

ScMsUdmm dliatm, Br'uL Kant. p. 21 (IB19). 

' ‘'M&dmgidmm ciliatum, Hartm. op. (M. ed, 5, p. 874 (1849). 

Tilotrichim (QrpphmJ oiliaim, 0. MdlL Synqpa. ii* p. 104 (1851), 

^ E. P.ape, Griech.-Boutscli* Eandwortorb, ed. 2, ii* p, 907* radix liujua verbi eui 
(nr6pos^sem>i, trwopd contra solum promeUk p momSf Mud 

sporea. 
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rniigni, flnv«4niani(*is la^vra. (hh/pf,m ttmKitaj leptoclc‘mia, nlhiclo- 
stniiruiicfii iipice hninnonj a ftlk pnmpby.Hiinorpliis Oavifi, ilrtxuo^is, sftr** 
ratis a pliiril)it8 seriehua et;l!iilanim itmmssiatamni formaiia, veftiiii.-— 
luflorcsnetiilnm, mti«cu!ain iavanite nnht non aouiigit, 

BioeMi&iHtj 15 /w/ii, 1861* % m N(ti\ 


ON JCTINOTHRII, A NEW GENUS OP OSOILLATO- 
lilAOE/E, PIIOM THE COAS'C OF IIU5LAN1). 

By Da. J. E. Ghay, P.ll.S. 

My daiiglitcr, Mrs. Stokes, when on a visit in Ireland last autumn^ 
sent to her mother a few specimens of Algm^ wliich she picked up on 
the shores of Dingle Bay, merely for the purpose of showing the very 
bad state in winch the ftnv weeds there were at that time. On exa¬ 
mining them under the microscjope, Mrs. Gray discovered a form which 
she did not recognize, and referred it to me for my opinion. After 
consulting yarious systematic works, I am itiduced to consider it as a 
'type of' form, among the OmUakrhees. The sliort internal 
"jdihts of'the "filaments, clearly place it iu-this suborder. It has also 
some' alliance 'to the Mmdarim^ fro'tn the tapering fo'rm, of the young 
filaments,,, but instead of these being united together in a solid' 'frondi 
or tufted and stratified like the Omltiitorkom, they diverge in a ra¬ 
diating manner from the whole surface of a small, central, solid mass. 
The plant was found in all states of development, intermixed with the 
fdaments of a OladopJwra that had been rolled into a mass on the sea¬ 
shore. In the young state, the central mass is large and the filaments 
very short and conical i as the plant grows they elongate and become 
more cylindrical, the central mass becoming relatively much smaller. As 
it swims about freely in the sea, it must be a beautiful object,—the young 
plants looking like minute green stars, and the older resembling very 
small medusiB or jelly-fish, with long green threads instead of arms. 

The peculiarities enumerated are so remarkable that I propose to 
establish for it the genus AGtimthrix, and I must consider it as the 
type of a new tribe Actimthricinece, The genus may be thus charac¬ 
terized 

Aotinoteeii.^—F ilament elongate, subcylindrical, rather flaccid, 
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racliatiug from a free central mass. When young, tlic central mass is 
large and spherical, and the fibres are short and conical, giving the whole 
plant the appearance of a Oallhrop,; as the Alga grows the, filaments 
gradually elongate, become more cylindrical, that is less conical an. 
tapering, and the central mass decreases in size, until in the perfect 
plant the long filaments seem to spring from a small central dot The 
endochrome is annulated, the rings being numerous and very nan-ow 
looking as a senes of coins arranged closely side by side would appear 
if placed within a glass tube. ^ ^ 

Aetmotlmx Slokesuna, n. sp.; bright-green; the filaments 19 or 20 
froxii one centre. 

Hab Boss Bay, in Dingle Bay, Ireland, among aaiophora. Mrs. 
John Stokes. August, 1861. 

The endochrome is of a very bright green, and the cell-wall of the 
fi ament forms a perfectly transparent margin, external to the endo- 
chrorae and continued beyond it. The longest filaments I have met 
with are a quarter of an inch in length. 

It has been suggested that this may only be the earliest stage of 



outline. 3. Magnified fi4gmeS of 

taebmentof the fdamenteSL**>9 method ofS- 
base of the filament the continuity of ©heioebrome, At the 

two separate masses being almost ^^wajs fo Jd 
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but I do not know any species of tliat genus tlmt lias fila¬ 
ments at all like this, nor has such a development ever been observed; 
and I cannot believe that Actinothriic could ever develope into a stra¬ 
tified or tufted Lynghya. 

On communicating tlie description of this plant to Professor Harvey, 
he referred me to a freshwater Alga figured in ' English Botany/ I 
suppose ho intended ecUnnlnta^ plate 1878, which Agarclh 

thinks is allied to Forikella vermiilisy of Muller’s ' Vermes/ t. 89, fil', 
18 and 17. The young state of differs from Sowerby’s 

figure in having only a compai'atively few short conical rays, not much 
longer than the diameter of the central mass, and in having the endo- 
chrorne as in OmiUaioriacea, 

Mrituh Mmmm^ N'ov, 15 , 1864 . 


ON THE SYNONYMY OF SOME ACANTHACEOUS 
PLANTS. 

Mrmihemum Cooperi, Hook., lately figured in the Bot. Magazine, 
as a new speees from New Caledonia, was discovered in August, 1794, 
by George Forster, in Tanna, New Hebrides, and described by him in 
his ‘Prodromus,’ under n. 13, m JmUom longifoUa* His authentic spe¬ 
cimens, together with a coloured dm wing made on the spot, are pre¬ 
served at the British Museum, placing the identity of Brmthemum 
Cooperi and J^mticia longifoUa beyond a doubt. It is ihtJmUcia Binuata^ 
Banks et Sol in Vahl, Symb. iii. p. 11; Eniim. i. p. 166 ; Mmnihemum 
sinuaiuM, Iloem, et Schult. Syst. i. p, 175, and the Anthacanthm sk 
matm^ Nces ab Esenb. in l)e Oand, Prodr. xL p. 462. I have seen 
specimens from Tanna (G, Forster!, W. Anderson!) and Aneitiim 
(M'Oillivray 1, Milne!). 

In rectifying the synonymy of this Acanthaceous plant, I must point 
out a mistake of which I have been guilty, in naming (‘Bouplandia,’ 
vil p. 246) a new genus of Acantlmom from Brazil, of which the frait 
is unknown, Bpathodea ilioifolia. Whilst leaving Dr, Anderson to deal 
with this singular plant in his forthcoming revision of the whole Order, 
I will only add that it is identical, as I have since found, with DigUalk 
dramephaloldm, Vellozi, FI Fluminensis, vi. t. 101. 

BeuTHOLB SeBMANM. ' 
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mm PUBLICATION, 

Ww 7 mliaftlicJte Ergehnlsse ehier lleise in GriecJmihnd and In dm 
Jonisclmi Inseln. Von Dr. Fr. Unger. (Scicutific KcsuUh of a 
Voyage to Greece and the Ionian Islands. By Dr. F. Unger.) 
Vienna: BraimmuUer, 1862. 8vo, 213 pp., with 45 Woodeiita, 
27 Natiu'e-priritcd Illustrations, and a Geological Map of Corfu. 

Dr. Unger has of late years made several scientific tours to the 
East, and published their results. The publication before m n*f<;rs to 
those obtained during his tour in Greece and the Ionian Islmuis, ])riu- 
cipally botanical and pahnontological. We have a complete li.st of the 
plants collected on this occasion, containing three new s|)ceic\s (AV/w/r/ 
lingerie Fenzl, Neckera Ceplialonioa^ Jnrat/Jea ct Ung., and iV. inrgida, 
Juratzka), and an enumeration of the fossil llora of Kumi, in Fuhauu 
The latter is of special interest, and illustrated by numerous woodcuts. 
It comprises 56 new species, belonging to 41 genera and 29 Natural 
Orders, amongst which the Goniferm^ Gnpnlifim^ Morm^ Lanrlnm^ 
Froteacece^ MgnineiV, and Fapilmiacece are most munerously repre¬ 
sented. Altogether 200 species were found at Kumi, 28 per cent, of 
wdiicli proved to be new. The volunie, emanating from the pen of so 
conscientious a botanist and palaeontologist, is one of permanent value. 


BOTANICAL NEWS. 


Dr. Forbes Watson hm published a ck&sifiotl list of the contributions from 
British India and its dependencies to the Hew SSealand Eilubitlon, 1865, wliich 
seems to have been drawn up with care, and is of tuIuo to economic botauiHts. 
He enumerates about 750 vegetable, substances, and gives tlm sci<niti(ic 4 nmiics 
of the plants from which they wer© derived, in many cases accompimying them 
with explanatory notes. 

'"' In a recent issue of * BiUotia; Franchet advocates the propriety of nmking 
I/emka arrMm the 'type-of, a .hew .genus, to be called Bruf^iem ftftd 

to be placed amongst Fhgmcm* '-As,' he .'has seen neither the 
fruit, systematic botanists will'prObaMy,demur',at .pkoing a l 0 mna amongst'' 
the seaweeds,, 

Mr. Black's collection of Mosses has been aoquixod by the British, Musoumi 
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Xho ‘CatiiMliaii NatumlisI; and Geologist ’ haslat^ely commenced a new serioa, 
wlticli is {n'infced in a supeHor manner to the old, and is conduoted with spirit. 
In the two mnnhors which have as yet reached us (nos. 3 and 4), there is one 
botanical paper,--hawsou on Caimdiau Ferns, reprinted from the * Edinburgh 
New Idiilosophwal Journal’ 

Tho North Wales Oontral Botatiic Gardens, Llandderfel, Mcrionethshii*e, 
is no pecuniary Bpeeulation, and aims at promoting a taste for gardening, 
diielly among small farmers, cottagers, and the rural population generally. 
While tlio gardens of some of the wealthier classes of Wales are seldom or 
raiavly little bettor than examples of ignorance, carelessness, and slovenliness, 
inleiligoneo, care, and neatness are observable in some small plots attached to 
the farm and the cottage j it is the latter that the North Wales Central Botanic 
Garden desires to encourage:—1. By a gratuitous distribution of seeds and of 
plants. 2. By a mutual exchange with those who are able and willing to help 
in adding to the store of the Garden. 8. By advice and assistance in planning 
and managing the gardens of the small farms and cottages, and in offering 
suggestions, hiiita, and information. Visitors will be welcome to caiTy away 
packets of s(K}<1s or spare plants ; and they will ever be kindly received by 
Mr, William Ikunplin, the present occupant of the Gardens. 

Died on the 21st of July last, at Havana, Fred. Ernest Leibold, whilst pre¬ 
paring for a botanical exploration in Yucatan. He was born on the 9th of 
December, 1804, at Kiel, went afterwards to the Cape of Good Hope with 
Baron Ludwig, and thence to Cuba and Mexico; he ultimately became a 
settler in Lexas, till driven out of the country by the American rebellion. 
S<5hleohtendal has published some of his plants in the ‘ Linneea.’ 

In the * Batisbon Flora ’ of September 14, Dr. A. H. Eichler, of Munich, 
advocates the propriety, previously (Aug. 1) advanced in this Journal, of re¬ 
taining 2'roohoiendron in or near Winteraeem^ and at the same time he points 
out the differences observable in the structure of the wood of JDrymu and the 
genus just named. It would be desirable to examinealso the wood of JElu'pfeUa, 
to see how far that agrtn^s with either of the two. Dr. Eichler does not seem aware, 
wlion dwelling on the differences of the wood of Q-netaaeoi and Gowlferm proper, 
that Mr. Miers is inclined to place the former natural Order amongst the 

Wo have received the following letter from an esteemed Italian oorrespon- 
J—«fpho Soeiotib Italiana dclle Sciemse Naturali was founded at Milan in 
1859, originally as a geological society, but assumed its present name and pro¬ 
portions in the following year. Its object is the advanooment of physical 
eoienoo in all its branches, and it numbers at present about 200 members, prin¬ 
cipally from Northern Italy, who pay an annual subscription of 20 francs and 
are entitled to receive the ^ Atti’ gratis. The society holds a monthly meeting 
at Milan, and has decided on convoking an annual one or eongresso in some 
other town of Italy. Tlie first congress was held at Biella, in Piedmont, 
under the presidency of Quintio Sella, a distmguished mineralogist, and now 
Minister of Finance. The meeting was opened on the 3rd of September, and 
lasted four days. The association divided itself into three sections—zoology, 
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botany, and geology. Tho geologist ‘*1 were by far tho most nunuTouH and tluMi* 
papers tho most important, next oamo the zoologists, and last, and 1 gne?e <o 
add least, tho botanists. Botany is decidedly m disrepute in tli<\ North of Italy; 
the paid or qffl<ml cnUivaiora of the science are for the greater part lew than 
second-rate, and the unpaid are too few and too far between. An an illuHtialion 
of the fetato of things, I need only say that tho most important town in that pai t 
of the country, Milan, has not ono single botanical class nor a l)«lani(‘al gardtm 
worthy of the name. In Central Italy ue arc better u(f; at (lenoa there is a 
flourishing cryptogamio school, founded by Do Notaris, and in '"ruHCuny a sntll- 
ciont number of botanists, mostly pupils of M Sa\i, at Bisa, In Bout hern Italy 
there is again a dellcieney. The botanical papers read at the emiffresna wt'ro 
the following:—^On tho Barer Phancrogamto Plants of Balia/ by M. 
magbm; ‘On tho Bovelopment of the Lichens of tho (hinns 6W/wm/ by M. 
Caruol, ‘ On the Sexual Organs of by M. Gibelli j ‘ On the llota- 

meal Geography of the District of Biclla,’ by M, Cesati; * On a t^pecics of Awo- 
mym^ by M. Passermi j ‘ On tlio Botanical (kogniphy of Upper Italy,* by M. 
Bostan. Next year the mooting will be held at Bpena, under t he )m‘suicney 
of the Marquis Dona. I see by the newspapers that the ‘ Magenta,’ whicli uas 
to have made a soientifio voyage lound the world, has received counter-orders. 
Professor Parlatore is engaged m a monograph on Gosstfpium^ by order of tho 
Italian Govorament, The work is to be accompanied by plates oxei uted m 
chromo-hthography, here applied for tho flrst time m a seicntillc work. Pro¬ 
fessor Todaro, at Palermo, is going to publish on the same subjoct. Last year 
he brought out a paper (‘ Osservassioni su alcune specie di Cot one’) in which 
he described no fewer than thirty-four species of Qouppmm cultivated in his 
garden. M. Parlatore reduces all tho species of Cotton to five. Professor I’heo» 
dore Caruel has published a paper ‘On the Pulp surrounding the Seeds of 
certain Pleshy Pruits,’ illustrated by two plates, l^rofessor Bertoloni, now fur 
advanced in years, is worbng on a Orypiogamic Flora of Italy, nevoral numbers 
of which have already appeared. It would have boon well for Italian botany 
had he never undertaken a work for which he is totally unfit. He had never 
handled a microscope in his life, and when at tho ago of fouweoro ho pro** 
cured one to study OoTtogams, it is no wonder ho could not manage it pro¬ 
perly. Of course his Flora is a complete failure, at least as regards tho lower 
Cryptogams. Maiomacem are described m hairs growing on otc. 

Tho cyclone which lately visited Oaloutta has caused much damage to the 
Botanic Garden, destroying many of tlie flnest and oldest trees, 

The second volume of Professor Miquel’s Annales Lugd Bat. is now being 
printed, and will commence with tho and amongst tlie 

latter an endless series of Figs, 

Dr, Milde has just completed a monograph of the Natural Order Mmimimm, 
which IS to appear in the * Nova Acta.’ 

“W*® have seen the first ^art of A. S. Orsted’s ‘ FAmdrique 0mm* 

hagen, folio), which is to contain figures and descriptions of tfe# 

the author m^Oentral America, and remarks on the phyeioal geography of 
This first instalment contains introductory aWirier' and" ^Ateen 
plates of new or Httle-knOwn plants. 
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Acacia eoticmna, 121 •, sp. pte. 338. 

Aoademj) Imp(yrial L, 0, Natiiw Ou- 
riosorum, creating Ph.D. Mr. Yon 
Herder, 32 j Bpruccj 255 5 lliwaitea, 
3f>(>. 

Acalyplia Angolensis, 835 j Bengue- 
lensiB, 885; dumetomm, 334 j po- 
lymorpha, 836 ; segotalis, 886 5 
WelwitBchiana, 884. 

Acanthaceous Plants, On the Syno¬ 
nymy of some, by B- Soeraann, 
389. 

Acclimatization Society of Now South 
Wales, the Third Annual BoiDOrt 
of, 284. „ 

Aetinothrix* a new Oenus of Osoilla- 
toriaoese, ifirom the Coast of Ireland, 
by Hr. J* B. Cray,H.B.B., 387. 

Additions to Brewer’s ‘Flora of Sur¬ 
rey,’ by H. Trimen, 78. 

JScidiaceae, a Synopsis of the British, 
(Hate XIV.) by M. 0 . Cooke, 83. 

.ASoidium, 84; albescens, 84; AUii, 
41; Ari, 41; asperifolia, 87 ,* Be- 
henis, 37; Berboridis, 36; Bunii, 
87 J Oalth®, 86 ; Oompositarum, 
et var. 88 (Blate XIY. fig. 2) 5 
erassum, 86 j Braoontii, 41; Epi- 
lobii, 85 J Buphorbi®, 85; Oaiii, 
86 5 Oeranii, 40 j Orossulari®, 87 j 
leucospormum, 84; Month®, 40; 
Orobii, 88 ; podicularis, 40; Beri- 
olyinoni, 865 I’oterii, (Plato XIV. 
fig. 8) 89 J Primul®, 40; quadrifi- 
dum, 34; Banunculaoearum, 36; 
rubellum, 40; Sanicul®, (Plate 
XIV. fig. 1) 31; Sorophularx®, 40; 
Soldandl®, 85 ; Thaliotri, 86; Tra- 
gopogonis, 85; IJrtic®, 87 5 Yale- 
rianacearum, 87; Viol®, 39. 

Aeropyle, a term proposed by Mr. 
Church for an opening in some 
liOgumes, (with Woodcuts) 122 , 

Agalma, 296 ; sesculifolium, 298 ; 
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aromaticum, 298; glaucum,. 299 5 
GrilHthii, 299 ; Horsfieldii, 298; 
lucoscens, 299; ootophyllura, 298; 
racemosum, 298; rodivivum, 299; 
rostratum, 298 ; rugosum, 297 ; 
similiimum, 298. 

AgaricuB fertilis, Efibots of Eating it, 
by W. G. Smith, 215. 

Alchoraia floribunda, 886 . 

Alkaloids from Chinohona Leaves 
grown in Jamaica, 100 . 

Alopecurus alpinus, 164. 

Alsino biflora, 141; pallida, by 0. C, 
Babington, 202 ; rubella, 141, 

Alsodeia (?) Storckii, 75. 

Ammadenia peploides, 141. 

Analysis of Chinohona Bark and 
Leaves grown on the Neilgherry 
Hills, and received in England 
Nov. 20th, 1868, communicated by 
Clements B. Maikham, 41. 

Anderson, T., M.I)., On the Cultiva¬ 
tion of Quiniferous Chinchonas in 
Sikkim, 127. 

-Aphelandra or- 

nata, T. Anders., a recently intro¬ 
duced Aoanthaccoua Plant from 
Brazil, (Plate XXII.) 289. 

Andromeda totragona, 146. 

Aphelandra chartacea, 289 5 nervosa, 
289 ; ornata, T. Audei’s., a recently 
introduced Acanthacoous Plant irom 
Brazil, by T, Anderson, (Blatp 
XXp.) 289. 

Apiaoe®, 7. 

Arabia alpina, 137. 

Arenaria caspitosa, 842 j oiliata, 141 j 
Bossii, 141. 

Areschoug, Hr., appointed Director 
to the tFpsala Garden, 224. ' 

Arnica alpina, 144. 

Aroidc®, Four new Species, by H* 
Schott, Ph.D., 62; two new Bra¬ 
zilian, by H, Schott, Ph.D., 4, 

2 E 
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Artlirophylium, 205, 206. 

AscKerson, Br., liis Sardinian 1 hoi lets 
dosoribod, 224 

AscoboliiB, Th(5 O-onns, wiili Bescrip- 
tions of the British Specios, by M. 
0. Cooke, 147 ; argcnt<‘nB, 152; 
carnciis, 152 j ciliatus, 160 ; Orou- 
ani, 151; dcntidalus, 150, fur- 
furaccus, 150; ^vkiber, 161, granuli- 
formis, 152; Kerverni, 153 ; ma- 
ci'Ospoi'UB, 163; baccharinns, 151, 
soxdecimsporus, 153 ; Trifolii, 154 j 
vinosus, 151 , riiidis, 150. 

Aira alpina, 164. 

Asplcnium Adiaiitnin-nignim, "var. ob- 
tusimi (Sorponthn), as a British 
Plant, by T. Mooro, FX.8., (Plato 
XVII.) 120 5 virido, 124 

Babingion, 0. 0., M.A., On 

ITypericum ^^ndulatlnn, Schousb., 
(Plate XVI.) 97, 279. 

- —. . . ..On Alsine pallida, 

202 , 

-— On G-entiana G-er- 

manica, Willd., (Plate XV.) 65, 
279. 

. .. .Xote about the 

Primula variabilis, G-oup., 20. 

-The Law of Pri¬ 
ority in Nomenclature, 94. 

.. . .—On the Prizes of¬ 
fered by the Horticultural Society 
for scientiiic botany, 124. 

---- On the Purple 

* Trefoil found in Soilly, (Plate 

XIII) 1. 

--- On Sagina nivalis, 

Lindb., 340, 

Backhouse, J., Inflammability of Die* 
tamniiB albus, 22, 

'-Native Country of Te- 

eomaria Capensis, 21. 

-—— Woodsia glabella in 

Norway, 124. 

Bseokea nelitroidos, 74. 

Baker, J. G., Destruction of his Li¬ 
brary and Herbaria, 191, 255. 

-- preparii^ Flora of 

Northumberland and Durham, 60, 

-r- Subscription made for 

him, 359. 

B$*keria. 248 j Vitiensis, 249. 

B^^A. de, Oseoma pinitorTunm, 


Bateman, J,, Monograph on Odonlo- 
glosHutn, Gl. 

Bayldon,«!,, Introductory Locluro at 
CirenccHlor Boyal Agricultural (Jol- 
logo, 60. 

Beddomo, R. IL, The Ferns of South¬ 
ern India, 323. 

Bonnett, G., History of Iho Sandal¬ 
wood, 218. 

-- Obaorvalions on tho 

Rice-pu])cr Tree (Teirapanax pa- 
pynroriiin, 0. Koch), its Introduc¬ 
tion and r^aturalualion m Sydney, 
N. S. Wales, 309. 

Bennett, 4., GtUcial Eoport on tho 
Botanical Department of tho Bri- 
BbIi Mubcuui, 207. 

Berkeley, The Rev. M. J., awarded 
Royal Medal by tlio Royal Society, 
32. 

Borioloni’s Flora of Italy, 392, 

Bcythia, 76. 

Bignonia, Typo of the Genus, S66. 

Bignoniac5es, Monographio des, par 
E. Bureau, 855. 

Bontia, 27. 

Boott, Dr, P., Obituary of, 61, 

Botanic Gardens, Oaleutta, Damage 
caused by a Oyelone, 392; Cam- 
bridge, Appointment of Curator, 
360; Christiania, Appointment of 
Director, 360; »Tona, Director ap¬ 
pointed, 224; Trmidad, Superin¬ 
tendent appointed, 191; Worth 
Wales, Central, 301; Dpaala, Ap¬ 
pointment of Director, 224, 

Botanic Society, Regent*s Park, 287. 

Botanical Department of the British 
Mufioum, Onioial Report on, by d* 
J. Bennett, 207, 

Botanical Society of Bdinburgh, 126, 
127, 256. 

Botanists’ Chronicle, 82. 

Boussingaultia, On a New Bpeeies 
(gracilis) of, by J. Miers, InR.B., 
(Plate XVni.) 16L 

Brasaaia, 2t2 j actinophyla, 2#; Hfe- 
torca, 244; macrostachy% 244 1 
pahnata, 244; sesailia, 244. 

Brassaiopsis, 269 j aculeate 293 j con- 
duena, 292; oyrto^tyla» 293 j iori- 
bunda, 292, 294 j, HaWa, 291 f 
hispida, 292 j ricinifplia, 291; 
ispooiosa, 292. 

Braya purpuraacens, 137. 
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Braun, Brof. Alexander, Description 
of tile Sardinian laoetes coUooted 
by Dr. Asoliorson, 224. 

^ ---— Lettoi' rela¬ 

ting to Ilyporicinn nndnlatuni, 

08 . 

.. .—--- On Marsilia 

and I^ilularia, 28. 

-----—--- Rorision of 

the G-enus Kajas of Linnceus, 274. 

Brewei'’s ‘ Flora of Surrey,’ Additions 
to, by H. Triinon, 78. 

Briodelia Angolonsia, 327 j atro-viri- 
dis, 827; elegans, 327; speciosa, 
327; tenuifolia, 328. 

Briggs, T. Ri. 'Archer, ITyperioum rni- 
diiiatum, Seliousb., a Recent Addi¬ 
tion to tho British Flora, 45. 

British Association, 326. 

British Museum, Oilicial Report on 
tlio Botanical Department of, by 
or. tT, Bennett, 207. 

Bruuiora vivipara, a Now Genus pro¬ 
posed for Loinna arrhiza, 390. 

Bryonia dioica, 229. 

Bull, Dr. H., On tho Mistletoe (Vis- 
oum album) in Herefordshire, 361. 

Bureau, E., fitudes sur les Genres 
Reyesia et Monttea, et Observations 
sur la tribu des Blatycarp^es d© M, 
Miers, 25. 

--;— Monographie des Bigno- 

niac5es, 365. 

Bursinopetalum, 205, 206. 

Oeeoma pimtorauum, by A, de Bary, 
286. 

Calamagrostis ne^lecta, 164. 

Oallima vulgaris m Newfoundland, by 
Dr. Moore, 154, 

---- the Occurrence of, 

in America, by B. Seemann, 55. 

Canadian Natuxu-list and Geologist, 
391. 

Oardaminebellidifolia, 137 j pratensis, 
137. 

Carex glareosa, 163; misandra, 163; 
nardina, 164; pulla, 163; rupestris, 
164, 

Oarpophorum of Dinbelliferse, Mohl’s 
view on the Structure ol^ 7. 

Camithers, W., Note on Rilkoo Fucus, 

^ 4 . 

Carter, H, 3., F.E.S., Coiyugations of 
Diatomaoeee^ 272. 


Carter, H. J., F.R.S., On the Structure 
of Iliidenbrandtia fluviatilis, Brob., 
(Plate XX.) 225. 

Caruel, Prof. T., contemplated visit to 
Ceylon, 32 ; his paper on the Pulp 
of Fleshy Fruits, 392; Florida di 
Montecristo, 288; Flora of Tuscany, 
32. 

Catabrosa vilfoidea, 166, 209 (where 
important correction). 

Caulinia, 276 ; Indica, 278. 

Cophalanthera rubra, in Gloucester¬ 
shire, 346. 

Ceraatium alpinurn, 140. 

Ohinchona Bark and Leaves, Analysis 
of, communicated by 0. R. Mark- 
liam, 209. 

---grown in 

India, 209. 

-grown on 

the Neilgherry Hills, Analysis of,41. 

Ohinchona cultivation in Sikkim, 127. 

Ohinchona Forests in New Granada, 
Conservancy of, by N. Lorenzano, 
214. 

Chinebonas, grown in Jamaica, Ex¬ 
periments on tho yield of Alkaloids 
from the Leaves of, by Dr. Daniell, 
F.L.S., 100. 

Ohinchona micrantha,^ 100; nitidai, 
100 ; suoqirubra, 105. 

Olirysosplenium alternifoHum, var. te- 
trandrum, 144. 

Church, A. H., On an opening in 
some L^umes, 120. 

Oitriosma Lindoni, 343; Thea, 343. 

Oitriosma, two new species from 
Brazil, by B, Soomann, 342. 

Oitrullus vulgaris, 48. 

Olaoxylon Angolonse, 333; pauoiflo- 
rum, 333; trichogynoi, 334; trista, 
834; Welwitschianum, 333. 

Oleistanthus Angolensis, 339. 

Cluytia Benguelensis, 337. 

Oluytiandra triohopoda, 328. 

Coal-Plants, Now, of Nova Scotia, 251. 

Cochloaria fenestrata, 138. 

Compass Plant (Silphium laciniatum), 
250. 

Conjugations of Diatomacese, by H* J. 
Carter, 272. 

Conspectus Critious Diatomaeearam, * 
af Dr. Ph. P. A. 0. Heiberg, 321. 

Contributions to' a Flora of the Bcilly 
Isles, by F. Townsendj M.A., 102, 
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Ooolco, M.O., A8yno|)sis of tlioBHlinli 
iEcidiac'oi, (Plato XlV.) 33. 

--— Index Pungonxm Britau" 

lucorimij 60 , 

--jSTow British Epiphytal 

Fungi, 343. 

- Tho genus Ascohohis, 

with descriptions of the British 
Species, 147. 

Cornefe, 7. 

Comus Succica, 205, 206. 

Cotton Oultiyation in Fiji, 359. 

Cotton, On the Introduction of Peru- 
yian into India, by Clements R. 
Markham, F.B.G.S., 8. 

Cotton, Parlatoro’a and Todaro’s 
papers on it, 392. 

Craspediim teotoruni, 76. 

Crithmum maritinnim, On the AUsti- 
vation of, by Borthold Soemann, 
Ph.D., F.L.S., 5. 

Croton Angolensia, 339 ; Braoonopsis, 
338; Mnbango, 338 j oxypetalus, 
339; pyrifolius, 338; Welwitsohi- 
anus, 338. 

Cruciterous Flowers, On the Normal 
Structure of, by W. G. Smith, 269. 

Criiger, Mr., death of, 191. 

Cryptogamic Explorations, 359. 

Oucumis aoidus, 49; Madoi'aspatanus, 
47, 49; Melo, 49 ; pubescens, 49 j 
saiivua, 49. 

Cucurbita aspora, 49; bioirrha, 48 ; 
maxima, 50; multidora, 48; Popo, 
50; pruricns, 50. 

Ouourbitacea) of Tropical Polynesia, 
byBorthold Seemimn,Ph.I).,F.L.S., 
47. 

Oumar (Kumara), 61. 

Ouphooaifus, 206, 207. 

Oystoptens alpina, 124. 

Ballachy, Mr,, ooBectiug in Booking" 
ham Bay, 254. 

Baniell, Br,, Experiments on tlio 
Yield of Alkaloids from the learos 
of Cinchonas grown in Jamaica, 100. 

Basymitriuin, no yum genus Orthotri- 
chearum, auctoro S. 0* Eindborg, 
M.D., 385. 

Be Candolle, M. Casimir, stay in 
Eon don, 255. 

Bendropanax, 299; arboreum, 301; 
euneatum, 3025 Barieneose, 301; 
FeasuBeri, 801 5 Eapouieum, 4 oi j 


Jucrgomiii, 301 ; mdaoHjJIOI; 0111 * 
turn, 30 X; parviflonmi, 301; Pn« 
vtmu, 302; pendulum, 300; pro- 
tcum, 301; rnmUIocum, 302; i<>. 
montosum, 302; trdobum, 300. 

B^!s8^gliso, A., JNoteB oxtmitos dhm 
Catalogue inodit des Plantes Plue* 
ntwogamos dn Bop. dn Cher, 220. 

-- iiosa Bakcri, 267. 

Biagnoscs d’Espi^ces nouvoltes on md- 
connucs, etc., par A. *1 ordan, 352. 

Biatomaccm, Bortolonfs Erroneous 
Views on thorn, 392. 

-- Conjugations of, by 11. 

J. Carter, 272. 

Dickie, G., A Flora of Ulster, etc., 281. 

Bictaimius albus, Inflammability of, 
by J. Backhouse, 22. 

Biolfenbachia Baraquini, 52; cognat a, 
52; conspuroata, 62 ; grandis, 52 ; 
humiHs, 52; irrorata, 52; Ver- 
schaifellii, 52, 

Digitalis dracocephaloitles, 389. 

Bioioious Plants, Remarks on some, 
by W. G. Smith, 229. 

Bioscoroa aculoata, 52. 

Biphysa Carthaginonsis, 121, 

Double Flowers, 176, 318. 

Braba alpina, 137; arotica, 138 5 eo- 
rymbosa, 138; glacialis, 137; hirta, 
138; incana, 138; micropetala, 
138; nivalis, 138 j pauciflora, 138 j 
rupostris, 138; Wahlenbergii, 138. 

Bryas ootopetala, 141. 

Bupontia psilosaniha, 104 j Fisolieri, 
164. 

Dyer, W. T.,and Trimen, If., Additions 
to Eists of lIiimpHhiro Plants, 3lH. 

---- 

olus Illyrimis, 28L 

Dyer, Mr. W, T., Ulectod to X^hysiml 
Soionoo Siudontship at Oxford, 
32, 126. 

Edinburgh Botanical Society, 126, 
127,266. ^ 

Blosocarpus bifidus (and biflorus, by 
a misprint), 70 5 Gwffei, 76; lep- 
tostachys, 76; oyalifolius, 76; teC" 
torius, 76. 

Empetmm nigrum, 140, 

Enddphyllum Semperym, 41* 

English Botany, tlhrd edition, by J*. 
T. Bqswell Sym^ awd Mifs* 
kester^ 156-. 
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Eqiiisctacem, Geograpliical Distribu¬ 
tion of, by Milde, 287. 

Drantbemum Coopori, 389.' 

Erigoron oriocepbalus, 1445 luiiflo- 
ms, 144. 

Eriophorum eapitatum, 163. 

Ernst (by misprint Ernest), Mr., Two 
Ascents of the Silla de Caracas, 
287. 

Essai d’un Elore Mycologique de la 
region de Montpellier et du 0ard, 
par J. de Seynes, 222. 

Etudes sur les Genres Beyesia et 
Monttoa, et Observations sur la 
tribu des Blatycarp6ea de M. 
Miors, par M, fidouard Bureau, 25. 

Eucalyptus Globulus, 358. 

Euphorbia aniygdaloides, Some Be- 
marks on the Elowers of, by W. G. 
Smitli, 196. 

EuphorbiacesB Novse a cl. ‘Welwitscli 
in Africa soquinoctiali occidentali 
lectin, aiictoro Dr. J. Miiller (Muell. 
Arg.), 327. 

Eutrcma Edwardsii, 137. 

Excajcaria oblongifolia, 337. 

Eaba vulgaris, 120. 

Ferns of Southern India, by Capt. E. 
H. Beddome, 823. 

Festuca brevifolia, 167; hirsuta, 167 j 
ovina, 167. 

Flora of Surrey, Additions to Brewer’s, 
by H. Trimen, 78. 

Florula Orcadensis: a List of Plants 
reported to occur in the Orkney 
Isles, by H. 0. Watson, F.L.S., 
11 . 

Flower, Mr. T, B., Flora of Wiltsliiro, 
61. 

Fiicus anoeps, 54; the new Kilkee, 
126. 

Fmiaria microstoma, 194. 

Fungi, Now British Epiphytal, by M. 
0. Cooke; 343. 

Gastonia, 245 j outisponga, 245. 

Gay, M. J. E., Obituary of, 64. 

Gentiana Amarolla, 65, 67; Gorma- 
nica, 279. 

Gentiana Gemanioa, On, by 0.0. Ba- 
bington, M.A., F.B,S., (Plate XV.) 
65. 

German Association of Naturalists 
and Physicians, 326. 


Ginseng-Boot (Panax Ginseng), on the, 
320. 

Gladiolus Illyricus, Koch, by W. T. 
Dyer and H. Trimen, 281. 

Glyceria angusta, 166, 

Gnetacese, their position according to 
Miers, 391. 

Gonostylus Miquelianus, 251. 

Gossypium, 392 ; arboreum, 9; Bar- 
badense, 9. 

Graeffe, Dr., his South Sea Island 
Plants, 70. 

Gray, Asa, his Herbarium, 254. 

-Laws of Nomenclature, 

187. 

Gray, Dr. J. E., Laws of Nomencla¬ 
ture, 187. 

-^-Actinothrix, a new 

genus of Oscillatoriacese, from the 
Coast of Ireland, 387. 

-On the Betention of 

Subgeneric Names, 125. 

Grisebach, A., Letters respecting Gen¬ 
tiana Germanica and G. Amarella, 
67. 

-Completion of his West 

Indian Flora,. 360. 

Griselina, 206. 

Grotefendia, 247; cuneata, 247; pa- 
niculata, 247; repanda, 247. 

Gulliver, G., On Onagracese and Hy- 
drocharidacejB, as elucidating the 
value of Bhaphides as Natural 
Characters, 68. 

Hampshire Plants, Additions to the 
Lists of, by W. T. Dyer and H. 
Trimen, 318. 

Hanburia Moxicana introduced into 
our Gardens, 224. 

Hardwick©, Mr. B., his now Botani¬ 
cal Publications, 860. 

Harrow, A Flora of, by J. 0. Mpl- 
ville, 350. 

Hcdera, 303 ; Canariensis, 305, 307 ; 
Colohica, 305, 807; Helix, 804, 
306. 

Hederaoeso, 7, ... 

-On some Genera with one- 

celled Ovary referred to them, by 
B. Seemann, 204. 

-Bevision of^ho Natural 

Order, by B. Seemann, 235, 389. 

Hedwi^ia albicans and its synonyms, 
885 in adn. 
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HegolBiaior, Dr. P., his CalUtrichcH 
and Loinnacofr, 

Heiborg, P A. CJ,, CVainp^etiis C'riticuB 
Dudoinaocat’imi, JJiil, 

Ilonkel, Professor, Monograph of Oo- 
niforso, 22 f. 

Henriquezia, 32. 

Hopaticss, gonora of, by J)r. Pfoitfer, 
124. 

Herbarium of Professor A. O-ray, 254. 

Herder, Ernest von,erea(ecl Ph.l). by 
tlio Imperial L. G. Academy JNaiune 
Ouriosorum, 32. 

Hierocliloa paucillora, 164. 

Hildenbrandtia iluviatdia, Brob., on 
tbo Structure of, by 11. J. Carter, 
(Plate XX.) 225. 

Hooker, J. 1)., M.D., ‘Handbook of 
til© New Zealand Elora,’ 317. 

—. . Sir W, I., ‘ SpccioB Ediciim,' 

160,192. 

Horticultural Society, oUbring prices 
for Sciontdlc Botany, 96, Hi I, 

-by 0 . 0 . 

Babington, 124 j by H. 0. watson, 
155. 

Howard, J, B,, Bepoft on Ohinobona 
bark from India, 211 . 

- - -Beporfc to tlie Under 

Secretary of State for India on tbo 
Ohinobona bark and leaves sent 
home in October, 1863, for Exami¬ 
nation, 43. 

Hydrooharidacese, 68 . 

Hydroootylo, 5. 

Hymricum Bseticum, 97 5 deoipions, 
97 5 Neapolitanum, 97 5 quadran- 
gulum, 97 5 quadranguluto, var. 
nndulatum, 97. 

--nndulatum, Sobousb., a 

woent addition to th© British Blora, 
by T. B. Archer Briggs, 45; by 0 . 
U Babington, (Plato XVI.) 97} 
found in Cornwall, 270. 

Hypnum imponens, 193. 

—. pratonse, Some Observations 

on the ikoas known to British Bry- 
ologists as, by W. Mitten, 122. 


Ibbotson, Mr. H., Oeographioal dis¬ 
tribution of British Boms, 61» 
Index Bungornm Britannicorum, by 
M. 0, Cooke, 60. 

If^femmability of DiotMnnus Mbusj by 
d"* Backhouse, 22. 


Irvine, Mr., ptihiisbrng ‘ llotauists* 

Cliromcic,’ 32, 

1ho(4ch, Sardinian, (H>ll(M‘tcd by Dr, 
A^cherHon, a!id {IcmTihed by A. 
Ilraun, 22 1. 

llalum Botanical Nows, 39L 

Jordan, A., Diagnoses d’^Mpbeew non- 
vdlcH on mocoimuoB, idc., 352. 

—-— preparing ‘ leones Blorm Uid- 
rne,* etc., 32. 

thineuH bighmu\ 162. 

Junghulm, Dr. K., death of, 255. 

Justicia iongdoha, 389 j smuala, 389. 

Kaju (laru (OmiOBtyluH Mi(|ueUami8), 
a fiueet-stneUmg wood of the luduui 
Arclupelago, 351. 

Kalopanax, 391. 

h'anvia HamoeuHis, 47, 

Kickr, M. J., death of, 360. 

Kilkeo Phicus, noto on, by W. Carru- 
thers, 64. 

Komgia Islandica, 146. 

Lagenaria vulgaris, 48. 

Lasiaudra macrantha, a newBiW/ilian 
Mclastomacoa, by B, Soemami,(Plato 
XIV.) 861. 

Legumes, On an Opening in sonio, by 
A. II. Church, 120. 

Lcibokl, B. B., death of, 891. 

Lcmna arrhissa, 390. 

Lconhardi, Professor von, his paper on 
Oharas, 860. 

Lcontodou I’araxamnn in Now South 
Wales, 2B0. 

Lepidoturus oocidonkdis, 833. 

Lessing, Ch. B., death of, 32i. 

Lindborg, S. 0., Dasywiirium, novum 
genus Orthotriehearum, 3H6. 

Linucan Society, talc of flmir dried 
plants, eto., S2. 

Loronssano, N., Oonsemney of Oldio 
ohona forests in Now Omnada, 

214. 

Lowe, E. Th a Manual Blom of Ma- 
deim and the adjacent Wimds of 
Porto Santo and Jlesseitas, 95> 

Lowno, Mr.B. P., HiS Pow to Pales- 
tina, 860. 

LuBa insularuttt, 48. 

Luisula hyperborea, 168; #rotiea| 168» 

^ Macaranga 887^ 
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Mlvor, Mr., 41. 

---Letter from, relating to 

Oiiinchona bark and leaves grown 
by him, 209 . 

Macropanax, 293; concinnum, 294 j 
oreophilum, 293 ; nndulatum, 294. 

Madeira, Manual Flora of, by B. T. 
Lowo, 95. 

Malmgren, A. J., Synopsis of the 
l*hanorogamic Flora of Spitzbergen, 
130, 162. 

Manniopbytura fulvum, 332. 

Mappa heteropliylla, 336; Angolensis, 
337. 

Markham, Clements B., communi¬ 
cating Analysis of Chinchona bai*k 
and leaves grown on the Neilgherry 
hills, 41. 

-- communicating 

Bo]:)ort on Chinchona bark and 
loaves, 209. 

-‘Dictionary of 

tlio Q.idchua Language,’ 61. 

--On the Intro¬ 
duction of Peruvian Cotton into 
India, 8 . 

Marsilia and Piluiaria, On, by Alex¬ 
ander Braun, 28. 

Marsilia (list of all known species), 29. 

Martensia maritima, 145. 

Masters, M. T., Double Orchids, 344. 

-J. W., A run through the 

Assam Tea Oardens, 57. 

Maximowioz, Dr., return from Japan, 
255. 

Medusanthera Vitiensis, 74, 

Melothria Samoonsis, 47. 

Melville, J. 0., a Flora of Harrow, 
350. 

Mcryta Sinolairii, 350. 

Microscopes for Sale, 224. 

Miers, J., F.B. 8 ,, On the genus Yil- 
larosia, with a description of a new 
species, (Plate XXL) 257. 

—- On a now species of Boussin- 
gaultia, (Plato XVIII.) 161. 

On the Position of Monttea, 
Boyesia, Platycarpum, and Hen- 
riquezia in the Natural System, 22 . 

Milde, Dr., Monograph onEquisetum 
completed, 392. 

Milne, Mr, W., Bemarks on Vegeta¬ 
tion of Old Calabar, 12. 

Miquel, The second volume of his 
Annales, 392. 


Mistletoe (Viseum album) in Here¬ 
fordshire, by H. Ball, 361. 

Mitten, W., A.L.S., Some Observa¬ 
tions on the Moss known to British 
Bryologists as Hypnum pratense, 
122 . 

-Descriptions of new British 

Mosses, (Plate XIX.) 193. 

Mohl, Dr. H., Morphologische ITnter- 
suchungen uber Biche, 218. 

Momordica Oharantia, 48. 

Monstera egregia, 53. 

Montecristo, Florula di, by Caruel, 
288. 

Monttea, Beyesia, Platycarpum, and 
Henriquezia, On the Position of, in 
the Natural System, by J. Miers, 
F.B.S., 22 . 

Moody, S., The Palm-tree, 254. 

Moore, Dr. D., Orchis pyramidalis 
flore pleno, 319. 

---Calluna^ vulgaris in 

Newfoundland, 164. 

-On Potamogeton ni¬ 
tons, Weber, as an Irish Plant, 
(Plate XVIII.) 325. 

Moore, T., On Aspleniura Adiantum- 
Nigrum, var. obtusum (Serpentini), 
(Plate XVII.), 129. 

More, A., Ncotinea intacta, a recent 
addition to the British Flora, 228. 

Morphologische IJntersuchungen iiber 
die Eiche, von Dr. Heinrich Mohl, 
218. 

Mosses, Description of New British, 
by W. Mitten, (Plato XIX.) 193. 

Mosses, disposal of Mr. Black’s Col¬ 
lection, 890. 

Mudd, Mr. W., his Appointment to 
Cambridge Botanic Garden as Cu¬ 
rator, 360. 

Mueller, F,, Nos. 27 and 28 of Ms 
‘ Fragmenta,’ 360. 

Muller, J., Euphorbiaoess nova^ a cl. 
Welwitsch in Africa mquinootxali 
ocoidentali leotse, 237 5 his stay in 
London, 255. 

Najas of Linnaeus, Bevision of the 
genus, by A, Braun, 274. 

Najas arguta, 277; falciculata, 278 5 
flexilis, 276; graminea, 278; lati- 
folia, 276; major, 275; minor, 
277. 

Nardosmia frigida, 145* 
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ISfandin, M., Elected Member of tlio 
Eronoli Academy, 61. 

Neoboutonia Afrit'ana, S36. 

Neolinca Intacta, Boiclib,, a Bcoent 
Addition to the Bidtisli Elora, by 
D, Moore, Pb.P., 228. 

Nesopanax, 249 ; ¥iiicngiis, 240. 

ISTew South Soa Island Plants, by B. 

Seomann, PhJ)., E.L.S., ¥0. 

New Zealand Elora, Handbook of, by 
J, B. Hooker, 817, 

NoTneuclature, Laws of, by 0. 0. 
Babington, 94 j by A. Gray, 187; 
by J. Ifi. Gray, 187. 

Notes extrmtoB cl’nn Catalogue inddit 
dos Plantes Phanerogames du I)e- 
partoment du Cher, par A* Bbs- 
eglise, 220. 

Odontoglossnm, Mr. Bateman’s Mo¬ 
nograph on, 61. 

Onagracose, 68. 

Oncidmm, sp. fl.pleno, 846, 

Opening of some Legumes, by A. H. 

Church, E.C.S., 120. 

Ophrys aranifora, fl. plono, 845, 
Orchids, Double, by M. T. Masters, 
344. 

Orchis Mono, fl. pleno, 344; pyra- 
midalis, fl. pleno, by Dr. D. Moore, 
.. 319, 845. 

Orsted’s * L’Amdrique Coniralo,’ 892. 
Oxyoladus, 22, 27. 

Oxyria digyna, 146. 

Paauara, 52. 

Palm-tree, the, by B. Moody, 254# 
Panax Ginseng (Ginseng-Koot), 320. 
Papayer nudi(‘aulo, 186, 

Paphia Yitienais, 77. 

Parlatore, Professor, Pamphlet on 
Nathwl System, 255, 

Parrya Arotica, 135. 

Patara, 52, 

Pedioularis hirsuta, 145. 

Pentapanax, 294; Lcschenaultii, 296 j 
parasitioum, 296; racemosum, 295 j 
subcordatum, 29$ j umbelbtum, 
295, 

Pendermium, 345 Eini, 34; elati- 
num, 84. 

Pfeiffer, Dr# L., genera of Hepatiess, 
124, 

Wmeolus pisiformis, 121; Ttdgans, 
l'2l» 


Philodendron rmnimn, 4; broyilami* 

natiini, 4. 

Pli^llauthim AngoleuBts, 829; arvon- 
sia, 882 ; BengudenHiH, 881; Loan- 
deiiHis, 829 ; inierociciidrmi, 880; 
muTophjllinus, 882; Nirimwlcs, 
881; ocUmtadenius, 881; prostra* 
tus, 880; purpureas, 829; virgu- 
latUH, 880; Wolwitwduiiuus, 880. 

Piedmontese Plants, 12tb 

Ih'lularia (list of all known species), 
81. 

Piiudmn BHtamntnim, 160. 

Pifuits Prodiu'ing Double lOowew, by 
B. Seomann, Ph.D., E.L.8., 176, 
81B. 

Platycarpum, 22. 

Plerandrn, 2 tl j Graji, 242; Piekor- 
ingii, 212. 

Plumbago Oaponsis, 21; Zeyhmu’a, 

21 . 

Poa abbroyiata, 106; conisia, 165; 
pratensis, 165 ; stricta, 165 ; Vahl- 
mna, 166. 

Pogonia ophioglossoides, ff. pleno, 
345. 

Poisonous Eimgus {Jf/anmis 
Pers.), effects of eating it, by Mr. 
W. G. Smith, 215. 

Polemonium piilchoUum, 145. 

Polygonum ylyiparutn, 146. 

l^olypoditun ealtwrcutn, 126# 

Potamogeton nitons, ^ober, as an 
Irish Plant, by 1). Moore, PliJ)., 
E.L.S., (Plate XXin.) 825. 

Potato, Sweet, 61. 

Potontilla emarginata, 142; wnoulaia, 
142 J niyea, 142; pulehella, 142. 

l^rostoo (by misprint Presto), Ap* 
pointment to Trinidad llotanio 
Garden, 191. 

Prhrmla ektior, 20; yariabilis, Gtmp., 
ifero about tlus by 0. C. Babington* 
E.E.B., 20; yoris, 20. 

Pringshoim, Dr., Appointod Birootor 
of the Jona Botenio Garden* 224. 

Priority in Nomenolature, the Laws 
of, by 0. 0. Babington, 94. 

Prices of toe Eortiouliurw Sdoiety for 
Boientifio Botany* 96, lOX, by 0# 
0. Babington, l24; by H# 0. Wat¬ 
son, 156. 

Pri 2 ©, offered by EistoHoid Swioty 
for Lower Saxony, 82# 

Psendopanax ora^'iifolto, 850# 
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iaxEV, 11^2. 

200 . 

Furplo OVofoi!, foutul in Scilly, 1, 

(Juof(rn«^ |HMhnu!ulai{i i\nd sosHililloni, 
Mor|)licj!o;:ify of, hy Dr. Midil, 21B. 

liabc'iiborst;, Dr., bounding Sooiofcy 
for Exploring the Oryptogatnic 
Floras of dillbrenfc Countries, 350. 

Ranurundus glacialis, 135 j arclicus, 
130; hyperboreuH, 135; l4ipponi- 
cvw, 135; nivalis, 135; pyginaius, 
135; Bulphurena, 135. 

Reyosifi, 22. 

lieynoldBia, 211} pleiospcrma, 245; 
vorrunosa, 215. 

Bhapliides, iheir valuo as I^atuml 
Characters, by George Gulliver, 
F.liS., 68. ^ ‘ , 

RbodospaibaWondlniKlu, 52; blanda, 
53. 

RictvPaper Tree (Tetrapnnax papyri- 
feruni, C. Kocb), 01)8crva(iionB on 
its Introduction and Nai uralimtion 
in ^3ydney, N.B. Wales,, by G. Den- 

, nott, Mi)., F.L.8., 309. 

Rlcintiii.oommunis, var. Dongnolonsis, 
S37. ' 

Rcestelia, 33 ; ' canoollate, 33 j oor- 
nuta, 33 j lacerate, 33. 

Rosa Bakori, Dbs^^gl, par M. A. 
bglific, 267. 

Rostan’s Piedmontese Plants, 126. 

Sagina 'nivalis, Lindbl.; by 0. 0. Ba- 
bington, 340. 

Salix polaris, 146; reticulata, 146. 

Sandalwood, History of, by G, Ben¬ 
nett, M.D., F.D.S., 218. 

■Sangiunciti, Sign,, Flora of Romo, 01. 

Sasifraga bicwacifolin, 142; aizoidoa, 
143 ; caispilosa, 144; ^ccrunaj^ 143 ; 
'flngcllaris, 143 ; foliolosa, ' 148 ; 
llircnlus, 143; nivalis, 142; oppo* 
siti folia, 143 ; rivularis, 144. 

Subaebt, lb'*of. II., Dcaili of, 360. 

Scdiccle, Tlio Rtw. A., Deatli of, 326. 

S(;bond,)urgk, Sir Robert, Arrival in 
England, 326. 

Scliot4;, It, Pb.D,, Four new Species 
of Aroide®, 52. 

'■pwo now Brazilian Aroi- 

dcfc, 4. 

Si‘brd)cler, Dr., appointed iWossor 
'VDL, n. 


and Director of Christiania Oar- 
dons, 360. 

Sebwemfurtb, Dr., Exploitations in 
Asia and Africa, 32. 

Scilly Isles, Contributions to Flora of, 
by F. Townsend, M.A., 102, 

Seernann, B., Pb,D., P.L.S., Lasiandra 
nmorantlia, a ne'w Brazilian Mela- 
stomacoa, (ITato XIV.) 361. 

---South Sea Island 

Plants, 70. 

-On Plants producing 

Double Flowers, 176, 318. 

. ..On some Genera with 

Onc-collod Ovary referred to He- 
cloraceoD, 20 i 

---Ojtl tho iEstivation of 

Critbinum mariiimum, 5. 

-On tlic ocourrenoe of 

Callima vulgaris in America, 55. 

-— On tho Synonymy of 

some Acantbaeoous Plants, 381). 

--— Return from Vene¬ 
zuela, 191. 

---Revision of the Xaiu- 

ral Order Hedcracero, 235, 2S9. 

. .. The Cucurbitacoi© of 

Tropical Polynesia, 47. 

-Xwo new Species of 

Oitriosma from Brazil, 342. 

Seligoria calcarea, 194; calcicola, 104; 

, piiiiHa, 195. ' 

Serapias rnbrn, first discovery of, 816. 

Soyiiea, J. de, Easai d’un Flore My- 
cologiquo tie la Rt%ion do Mont]wl- 
lior ot clu Gard, 222. 

Silene acaiilis, 139. 

Silpbiumlaoiniatiim (Compass Plant), 
250. 

Smith, Mr. 3., Reiii'oraent of, 191; 
his Scientific Publications, 192. 

Smith, W. G., Efibots of Eating a 
Poisonotia Fungus (Agarious fer- 
lilks, Pors.), 215. 

—— -- RemarkB on some Dioi- 

ciouH Plante, 229- 

-On the Normal Struc¬ 
ture of Cniciforous Flowers, 269. 

—--Some Remarks on the 

Flowers of Euphorbia ainygda- 
loides, 196. 

Society of Amateur Botanists, 287. 

Spjitliodea ilicifolia, 389. 

‘SpeciesIfilicum,’ by Sir W. J.Hooker 
160. 192. 

2 :i‘^ 
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Spcrgula itivaln, 
iioulos, 111, 

Bpit/.bergi'ti, BjiiopHiH of tlio 10uin<'- 
rogainic Flori of, by A. «l. Muliu* 
gmi, 130, tf)2. 

Spruco, Mr. .R , Degrra of Pli.l). con- 
forred on bini by tho Ini penal U(»r- 
imin L. 0. Acaaotny, 255 5 TitUurn 
to England, 191 ; Rotanieal Bxplo* 
rations of, 190. 

Stellaria apeiala, 203 ; Bomum, 203; 
Edwardsii, IdO, longipes, llOj 
Inmiifusa, 140. 

Sioinontirua, sp., 74. 

StuongerlxT, Dr B , Paper on L(‘ei- 
doaceoj, 251. 

BtorekjMr., giving Information about 
JOji, 359. 

Bubgoncrin Names, On tho R< tent ion 
ot, by J. E. Orny, 125. 

Byeios angulata, 615 auBtraln, 51; 
euoiimcrinus, 51; Fretonais, 51; 
macrophjlluH, 51; pachyearpu8,51 

Byme, J. 'I\ Boswell, English Botany, 
156. 


Taraxacum palnstro, 145; phymato- 
oarpnm, 145. 

Tea-gardens, A Run through the As¬ 
sam, by J. W. Masters, 67. 

Tea-plant, American (Oennothus 
AmoricamiH), 250. 

Toeomaria Capensis, Native Country 
of, by James IhicldiouBO, 21. 

Tetrapanax papyritorum, 0. Kocdi, 
(Riee-papor tree,) 309. 

Tetraplasandra, 240; T. Ilawaiensis, 
211. 


Thcoacoris irichogynt', 328. 

Tbirsk Natural History Bociety, (bi- 
rator’a B<oporl of, 18(S3, 252. 

Iliwaites, U. n.R., ObiiUTiing Dogreo 
of Plnl). from Imperial CStemian 
Academy, 360. 

Timber-iroes of'Victoria, S5B. 

Townsend, E., M.A., Contribntimm to 
a Mora of the Soilly Isles, 1Q2. 

Traohytnene ITomei, 76 j e«mk% 75; 

£note% 75* 

Tragia Angolensis, 333. 

Travers, Mr., Jun*, Exploiiiig Olint- 
ham Islands, 254^, 326. 

Trefoil, On the Rwtpk, found in 
Soilly by 0. Cl Babington, M.A., 
(ITateXm.) L 


TmliobaHiM Hydrof*rdylt*4, 3j;| - 
nn'^siie, 311; lUiumni, 3 11 
I'rsfohmn elegnnH, 3; gimvonnn, 3 ; 
byhriduin, 3, I; reputn, 

\nr, 1 

Trimcn, H., AdtHlioiw to Hrower’^ 
Flora of Sumn, 278. 

--jiiid Hyj»r, W. 11, Aildi- 

tiotis to lasts td’ ilanpwlure llnntH, 

318. 

-- Oil UbuhohiH 

lllyricuH, 2HE 

Tnseium Hubspientum, UH. 
Troehodmulron, 237, 391. 

Tuhpa sylvcHtriH ami (Vplmlathhera 
rubra in 01ouc(‘Ht(‘rslun% by (I B, 
Wild Us 316. 

Tupidant bus, 231); 11 rn!\ptraiiw, 
340. 

Timsilago friguta, 116. 

Chipnea Bcngiu ImiHis, 332, 

Ulrtlor, A ilora of, by (4 Hielue, 

281. 

linger, Dr. F,, WisseiniebaOludio Kr- 
gobnisse einer Reise in tlr‘u‘t‘lu*n 
land, etc., 3tM). 

Uvea or 'Wnllb IislandH, Hants of, 7t. 

Vaccmhmi Macgillivrnyi, 77. 

Victoria Tnnbcr-trecH, 358. 

Villnresia, ()n tbe (h‘miH,wiih tlescrip- 
tiou of a New Rpeciw, (V. dielio- 
toma) by J. Miew, (llate XXL) 
267. 

Vismim album, 3G1; propagation and 
grovvtb, 301; tre<*a upon which tt 
grows, 365; oinnirrcueo on the 
Oak,371J rumanee of t lie Mwiletoe, 
373. 

Vogel, Me Dr, E,, 265. 

Wahlonbcrgella anetida, 139; fitllnlH, 

139. 

Wallis MaiuL Plants of, 7L 
WatsOn, Dr. Forbes, okaiUled |i»t* of 
Indian Contributions to 'New^ 
land Ikhibitlon, 390* 

Watson, H* C., F.LJ*, Mori* Ati'H'* 
densis, A List of Fkhfci rofiorttd ti% 
ooetir in the Orkney I ilea, |L 
■ — l?rir.©i of Itortieullund 
Society* 155. 

--marina m ilw 

Orkhgy Iskhdi* 15* 
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Wavvfti, Dr, H., botanical publica- 
tiona, 60. 

Wt'lwitecjh, Dr., bis botanical colloe- 
lions, 255. 

Wolwitechii Iter Angolenso, 320, 
Wild Bdowors, Notes on, by a Lady, 
253. 


Winilo, Q*. S., Tnlipa sylvostris and 
C(‘phalanthera rubra in Gloucester¬ 
shire, 34.6, 

VVisHcnscliaftlicbo Krgobnisso oiner 
■EoisB in O-ricclionland, etc,, von 
I)r. E. Unger, 390. 

Woodsia glabella, the American, in the 


Tyrol and Carinthia, by G. U. 
Churchill, 66. 

Woodsia glabella in Norway, by 3. 
BacMiouse, 124. 

Woods, Mr. Joseph, obituary of, 62, 

Youpon, An Ainorican substitute for 
Tea, 288. 

Zoa Mays, On the Sexual Cliange in 
Inilorcscence of, 126. 

Zelmoria Batioriana, 47. 

55oatera marina in the Orkney Islands, 
by II. 0. Watson, B.L.S., 55. 
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